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Our First Car 


BY LOUISE 


: sg INCE it was ten years 
4)) ago, we were younger; 
‘> and that may have been 
> the reason that our first 
% automobile seemed so 
beautiful to us—so 
shiny, so graceful! Yet 

to be fair to youthful enthusiasms 
ten years ago almost any kind of Amer- 
ican was proud of almost any kind of car. 
And our automobile was not as others 
were. The designer made boast that its 
mechanism was unlike any mechanism 
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hitherto conceived. He specialized in 
being different. When I read in the 
Subway the advertisement of the suc- 
cessful species he has now upon the 
market, and note that its divergence 
from the usual manufacturing formula 
has only to do with a curious wrinkle in 
wind-shields, I am conscious that he, too, 
has drunk of the cup of experience—but 
not all the way from Naples to Havre. 

It was the Illustrator who suggested 
taking it to Europe. The roads were 
better, he said, and that would save the 
All Rights Reserved. 
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engine; besides, since we were without 
a chauffeur, there was an advantage in 
traveling through such countries as pos- 
sessed skilled mechanics along the way 
to tighten up the nuts. To sum it all 
up, the trip would be one of artistic ex- 
pression, affording an excellent study 
of the people and demanding sufficient 
manual labor to keep one’s muscles in 
condition. 

It looked very well before it was slung 
into the hold, and our ardor over its 
worth was but slightly dampened by a 
friend who knew the builder. The 
builder, he told us at the boat, derived 
his money for manufacturing our car 
from thriving stove-works, and there was 
a facetious saying among the citizens of 
his town that the motor was concocted 
from stoves that wouldn’t draw. 

As I say, we put his delicate thrust 
down to jealousy , and “wouldn’t draw” 
was an expression of no deadly import 
to us until we had uncrated the leviathan 
at Naples and made ready to run it up 
to our hotel. It was then found that, 
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far removed from drawing, it would not 
even start. But there was a reason for 
this, and, as the Illustrator said proudly 
afterward, when you find the reason for 
the fault, the fault can be corrected—if 
you can find the fault. This first time 
it was the ingredient with which we had 
endeavored to make the wheels go 
round. By some error the tank had 
been filled with kerosene instead of 
gasolene. 

It was a merry mistake, intensely 
merry to the several thousand Italians 
gathered about, and as jolly to us as 
our hollow laughs could suggest. We 
blamed no one, not even the car. I had 
not developed as early as our belated 
departure to Rome any sensation of en- 
mity toward the automobile itself, or felt 
that it had drunk the kerosene to annoy 
us. 

Yet I was a prey to distrust. 


Or pos- 
sibly the Illustrator was the prey, for it 
was he whom I first distrusted. This 
depreciation of one’s life-mate is common 
to womankind, developed, as a rule, by 









a more complete understanding of him. 
But it came to me as a blow from a 
stranger in the dark. I cannot trace 
its source to any more definite exhibition 
of incapacity on his part than his sitting 
on his goggles after he had shaken hands 
with the hotel proprietor and responded 
to the “buon viaggio” of the multitude. 
7 I, too, had been nodding indulgent 
farewells as though | were enjoying my- 
self. But with the crack of glass and 
the ensuing kindly inquiries, out of the 
irritability at the delay the hideous 
truth was forced upon me that | was 
not enjoying myself, and that | was 
afraid of the people, the roads, the car, 
and, above all, the Illustrator. I knew 
that this man who had sat on his goggles 
could never drive me safely to Havre, 
and that every foot up the slimy hills 
by which Naples was endeavoring to 
detain us was a foot nearer as violent a 
death for me as the driver could manage. 

Although momentarily expecting it, 
death did not come during the first 
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twelve miles, and at the end of that dis- 
tance our automobile hesitated, skipped 
twice, and stopped. Not so many days 
after this the ceasing of our engine an- 
noyed me, later enraged me, and still 
later filled me with a sort of bitter 
hatred. But on this first day the unex- 
pected slowing down into safe inactivity 
was as welcome as are the bars about 
a lion’s den. 

lo conceal my satisfaction, I at- 
tempted to show an interest in our get- 
ting on by asking the Illustrator as we 
sat there quietly when he thought we 
would reach Rome. It was nothing to 
me. My sincere hope was never to be 
able to start the car again. But of 
course he did not know this. And he 
turned toward me a terrible face—a new 
face—a face with murderous intentions 
close behind it. 

I sprang out of the car and made 
fumbling efforts to unlock the tool-chest. 
For it was plain that from now on my 
chance of living while in transit was 
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even better than during periods of the 
engine’s silence. 

He controlled himself by getting out 
and lying on his back in the mud, which 
was the fashionable thing to do ten 
years ago. I pitied him as he lay there 
taking a worm’s-eye view of the me- 
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chanical arrangements. I knew he was 
acquiring nothing but mud. He was an 
artist. Why should he know anything 
about tumblers and oilers and—as it 
was called on our car—the contact box? 

From pity sprang a slight return of 
its kinsman, love, and in a desire to show 
my interest I committed my second 
dreadful error. 

““What’s the matter with it?” I said. 

I know now—indeed, I knew imme- 
diately after the question—that I should 
not have asked it. One must not ask 





the most skilled chauffeur in any coun- 
try ““What’s the matter with it?’ The 
game of automobiling consists of going 
on or not going on, and, while you are 
not going, of waiting pleasantly—hand- 
ing Him the monkey-wrench or the 
pliers, until by some strange chance the 
error is rectified and we 
are on our way once more. 

We went very little 
more that day. It was 
decided by the proprietor 
of the inn where we spent 
the night that the trouble 
was “‘/a valva,”’ and that 
the blacksmith would re- 
pair it in the morning. 
But the Illustrator de- 
murred at this—frrcely, 
out of his phrase-book. 
He said it was his car and 
his valve and he would 
make the riparazione 
himself. 

Although pity and 
ensuing love had fled as 
he glared at me back 
there in the mud, the old 
sentiment of confidence 
that I had once cherished 
toward him fluttered 
gratefully into my heart 
as he made this protesta- 
tion. It was not engen- 
dered from any knowl- 
edge he had shown of 
his car, but from a con- 
viction that out of his 
stubbornness he would 
some day acquire knowl- 
edge, and by the exercise 
of mind over matter 
conquer the thing. 

It was not until years 
after, in rereading his log-book, which 
began with our first day’s touring in 
Europe, that I appreciated fully his 
greatest attribute of all—a cheery opti- 
mism. I quote it here: 


‘ 


Time of start. ;. . a. 
Time of airival.. 7 P.M. 
Distance 12 miles 
Remarks Tires holding up well. 


The italics are mine. 
We were three days covering the one 
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hundred and fifty miles to Rome. Days 
of anxiety, and crawling under, and hav- 
ing one more try. But also were they 
days of bewildering experiences—of eat- 
ing with peasants and army officers and 
tramps; and on the last night, in some 
fairy-tale fashion, of ending up in a 
great Cast le presided 
over by a gracious 
duchess with a tall 
prince to do the family 
honors. We had settled 
down seemingly forever 
on the pig farm of 
their estates, and, hear- 
ing of us, they had 
sent their mechanician 
to break the spirit of 
the valve and to con- 
duct us to the ancient 
stronghold for the night. 

I remember opening 
my eyes in the great 
bedchamber, after an 
indehnite length of 
sleep, to find a maid 
preparing my bath and 
laying out soft towels 
embroidered with coro- 
nets. And I wondered 
asshe obsequiously 
worked if she knew that 
we had just one dollar 
left to tip the lot of 
them. The prospect of 
slinking outof the court- 
yard after our meager 
distribution became so 
disturbing that I called 
the Illustrator and in- 
sisted that something 
be done about it. 

[ thrust the burden 
of this situation upon him, conscious as 
I did so that a solution of the difficulty 
would restore him completely to his 
old-time power. Although secretive 
about it, he suddenly acquired great 
wealth. Five lire notes were slipped 
into pleased hands, and at Velletri he 
drew from the bank and sent back that 
which he had borrowed from the prince 

to tip the prince’s servants! 

From Rome we crossed to the Adriatic 
coast, leisurely, the engine offering us a 
sort of mutual interest in the overcoming 
of its vagaries. 
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We did not admit them as defects 
during this second period of acquiring 
light. ‘The Illustrator said all automo- 
biles acted this way, and that was what 
made motoring a sport. “‘ You want to 
be a sport, don’t you?” he asked me. 

I did not want to be a sport, but I 
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said I did, aloud, and within hearing of 
the car. In some insidious way the 
automobile was beginning to take on 
human traits, childlike traits which must 
be lovingly dealt with—though firmly. 
It was well to let it know from the 
first that we were its masters. 

For this reason we never commented 
upon its going well when we were under 
headway and there was every reason to 
expect that we would eventually arrive 
somewhere. We knew how badly chil- 
dren behave when they are praised, and 
we confined our exultation to nudging 
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each other, and to pointing to the 
odometer, which was ticking off the 
mileage. 

Even so, the engine would sometimes 
get wind of our elation, and begin to 
leap about—playfully skip, and finally 
stop, emitting a few exhaustive sighs as 
though passing away from overwork. 

Then the Illustrator would look at 
me significantly and we would descend 
to put it through its tests. This was a 
sort of punishment to which a more 
sensitive mechanism would have hastily 
responded in the hope of lessening its 
shame. Standing in front of the car so 
that it would both see and hear me, with 
all the bovs in the vicinity staring 
gravely, I would read aloud from a 
pamphlet (ostensibly to the Illustrator 
lying on his back) the list of things that 
could be wrong with an ill-natured en- 
gine, and how to correct them. 

It was a thick pamphlet. I don’t see 
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how we could have been so imprudent 
as to have chosen the make after ob- 
serving the number of pages given to 
correcting its faults. The Illustrator 
even had been impressed with it. He 
had said that they “threw in” a large 
book of instructions, and he had thought 
it exceedingly “‘ white”’ of them. 

Not that the car stopped every day. 
By the time we had reached Rimini it 
had developed a new tantrum (we called 
them tantrums affectionately) of con- 
tinuing, one might say, under protest. 
The methods were various. ‘There would 
be whole mornings given to bronco- 
bucking, under the impression that we 
were on its back and soon would be 
thrown. Often it would indulge in a 
series of whoops, preferably as we were 
entering a village. And at this the 
Illustrator, very red in the face but 
firmly smiling, would sound his horn 
also under the sad pretense that he was 
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making all the noise himself—and that 
he wanted to. Again, and this was the 
most nerve-racking of all its little pleas- 
antries; the day was abandoned to regu- 
lar explosions directly beneath me. And, 
after a certain endurance of the blasting, 
I would look piteously at the driver, who 
would assure me that it was only the 
soothing, peaceful part of the machine 
known as the muffler. 

\lthough we were its masters, we 
never stopped when the car showed 
disposition to continue. My attitude 
had changed since the first day. Our 
pace was not dangerous, and my anxiety 
it getting there gave place to the same 
emotion expended upon not getting 
there. 

“There” was not any place in par- 
ticular, and never the remote town which 
we had picked out on the map for the 
night’s lodging. But it was ever a 
beautiful village with a gay little inn 
and a small stable near by in which to 
push the kicking motor. I was always 
allowed to turn the key to the stable- 
door, and this I did with some unneces- 
sary jangling. Sometimes I would go 
back to try the door. The innkeeper 
thought that it was done to keep the 
villagers from getting in, but I knew, 
_ the Illustrator suspected, that it was 

) keep the car from getting out and 
w atching us being happy. 

And that is the wonder of motoring 
in Italy. Mechanical annoyances are 
swept away by nothing more definite 
than the moon climbing up through an 
avenue of tall cypresses, or the sound of 
a woman’s voice from a high window 
in a narrow way. 

Sometimes if the car stopped at a 
village before sunset the Illustrator 
would make a sketch while I beat off the 
crowd, and during the evening we would 
sit at little café tables, I sending off 
postal cards replete with lies, and he 
working on his log-book. He continued 
optimistic: “Roads fine but muddy— 
good going until we skidded into a ditch. 
—Explosions — Explosions—Explosions 
—All else seems well.” 

We laughed at night, when the car 
couldn’t hear us and fix up some deal 
for the morrow to make us miserable. 
And it came into my head by way of my 
heart that a trip with a perfect motor 
Vout. CXXX.—No. 779.—82 
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would have been no test of the com- 
patibility of a couple recently married. 

Yet I was not appreciative of the in- 
verted usefulness of a bad car—I called 
it a bad car now and then under my 
breath. As my sympathy for the toiling 
Illustrator grew, my dislike of the ma- 
chine correspondingly increased. It was 
not as pretty to me as it had been, and 
it had a way of lolling boorishly in the 
road when it refused to go which was 
not tantrumy, but insolent. It was not 
a child; it was an oaf. 

The driver would not permit the word 
“oaf.” He still claimed that the car 
was as others, and that motoring was a 
sport. When we reached Bologna he 
went further. He stayed in the city of 
learning long enough to have made a 
suit of clothes the style of which was 
designated by the tailor as “Sport- 
man.” 

I encouraged him in this. I had hopes 
that the equipment would stimulate the 
car into becoming a “‘sportman”’ itself 
—or at least a boy scout—and give us 
a fighting chance. But the engine be- 
haved badly about the suit. . I shall not 
say that it screamed when the IIlus- 
trator approached and endeavored to 
crank it, for no one would believe me. 
But I can furnish evidence that it 
jumped backward whenever the costume 

came into full view 

My chauffeur aid the difficulty was 
in the reverse gear, and that I was too 
fanciful. But my contention told upon 
him, for he began to wear a long coat 
over his plaid, or, when the day was 
too hot for this, he would crawl around 
from the rear, grasping the crank-handle 
before the eyes of the car could com- 
pletely embrace him. 

The eyes of our car would be known 
as lamps to those without imagination. 
They were wide apart, although expres- 
sive of no intelligence, and set so far 
back that they could not see the driver 
starting the engine if he kept close to the 
ground. It was difficult to do this, but 
the process was less humiliating to him 
than its jumping back and screaming in 
pretended fear after it had taken a look 
at the plaid. The Italians, gathered 
about to see us start, had ever a great 
deal of unnecessary humor. Besides, as 
I told the Illustrator, these manifesta- 
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tions of terror at his approach would 
suggest to the crowd that he had not 
been kind to the automobile. 

I had not intended to alarm him; 
rather to win him over to agreeing with 
me that the car was an ingrate and we 
should treat it as such. But he was not 
ready for such an admission. As the 
result, he spent hours away from me 
cultivating the reverse gear, treating it 
to expensive grease, and displaying an 
affection for it when any one was around 
that filled me with bitterness. 

For this led to another phase of its 
detestable character. If I hated it, it 
was jealous of me. So surely as the 
driver would hover around in the little 
dark stable feeding it all sorts of new 
oils and leaving me to walk about alone, 
so surely would it run fairly well the 
next day. And—worse than this—it 
would run even better without me. 

It had a way of frisking up the street 
should he chance to try it out alone 
before our morning start that promised 
well for the day. And it would return 
to the inn deporting itself capably as I 
hid behind the oleander kegs, but pop- 
ping madly as soon as I got in. 

I should have enjoyed taking the 
train, but the mental marriage vow 
made by every woman to take care of 
the man instead of foolishly obeying 
him, prevented any such departure. 
Jealousy is a devouring passion. The 
only man one can trust is a dead man. 
If this chanced to occur to our automo- 
bile when no one was around, how easy 
it would be to butt into him as he drank 
at a wayside brook, and secure him for 
ever by a swift revolution of the wheels? 
We read of men killed by their own 
cars, yet who has ever thought before 
of jealousy as the cause? I am rather 
proud of this. 

I did not take the train, and, failing 
in the effort to lose me, it fell out that it 
was I who was attacked by the wheels. 
I recall a vow made to myself as I 
scrambled up the rock at the side of the 
road to avoid being squeezed by the 
car—which was pretending to slip. It 
was an Irish vow to the effect that I 
would not be killed by that car if I 
died for it. Even so, it got my foot, and 
for two weeks I lay in a small hotel of 
the Italian Riviera picking out words in 


the Italian dictionary that I might tel! 
the surgeon where lay the pain and the 
ache and the sorrow. 

If my accident served no other pur- 
pose, | was convinced that the IIlus- 
trator cared more for me than he did 
for the car. Yet, with man’s stubborn 
loyalty to anything belonging to him, 
he did not, until beyond Turin, express 
his real opinion of the assassin. 

We had zigzagged back over the Ap- 
ennines, for clinging to the coast was 
now a torrid business. Besides, ther 
was to be an alpine-climbing contest just 
beyond Turin, and, for a reason too piti- 
ful to express, he wished to attend this 
race. He was loyal as far as Turin, 
even, for I observed in his log-book th« 
dubious statement that “Car attracts 
attention.” 

Owing to the clutch not clutching we 
arrived late in Turin, but by an effort we 
reached the starting-point for the con- 
test with other waiting automobiles, 

lacarded with numbers and blazing 

lue fire. The laws of the race detained 
us until the participants had made thei: 
plunge, and even then we were re- 
strained an instant until the official 
starter fled up the height in his great 
motor. He was a courteous gentleman. 
He approached us first and begged that, 
to avoid confusing our car with thos 
competing, we would not pass him. At 
least, to remain behind—if possible. 

It was possible, and, more than that, 
it as necessary. We left thirty seconds 
after he did and never saw him again. 
But it was a consoling feature as we 
trundled up the mighty incline that w« 
were adhering to his wishes. The win- 
ning driver made the top of the Mt. 
Cenis Pass, a distance of ten miles, in 
nineteen minutes. We took three hours. 
And a certain grimness settled upon the 
Illustrator as the day wore on and the 
cars which had passed us in the ascent 
encountered us again, going down as we 
were still going up. 

The contesting automobiles were of 
many classes. ‘“‘Even we could hav 


entered had we made Turin in time,” 
he said, with a touch of longing in his 

voice. And, sensible of his lost hopes, 
1 asked in a controlled manner under 
what class we would have come. For 
my control I was rewarded by the truth 
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from him, at last. A burst of truth that 
echoed among the mountains above the 
explosions in the muffler. 

‘Entered as an ice-wagon,” he roared. 
“Now you have it!” But this was to 
the car. 

Yet it was amazing to see how fre- 
— we profited by delay. It must 
be that the swift machines outrun ad- 
venture. As we were tipping over the 
mountain for the descent to the French 
border, a badly wounded man who had 
fallen from an overhanging rock was 
handed over to us by one of the racing 
drivers. The driver himself was going 
to the border town, but his car had no 
place to carry so hurt a man. He would 
await us below. 

He went back to his long, gray tor- 
pedo, and that was the last we saw of 
him until he overtook us at the foot of the 
pass. For our enraged motor, stung by 
the reflections on its speed-limit, leaped 
from the top of the first pine-trees to the 
foot of them, caught at the feathery 
branches of those below, dropped to 
their roots, and swirled on down the 
valley in horrible sweeps. The Illustra- 
tor’s hat blew off, but we did not stop; 
the wounded man moaned to be left to 
die upon his gentle precipice, but on we 
circled, held back only by the reverse, 
until a level stretch of road brought 
us directly to the French customs. 

The authorities received the man, and 
the driver in his racing-car came along- 
side. He slung himself off and examined 
our brakes. 

“They are worn out,” he said. “You 
have made the descent without a brake. 
Why did you do it?” 

We said we liked to do it. 

[ am not sure that my chauffeur 
would have so openly insulted our auto- 
mobile by calling it an ice-wagon had 
we not been approaching the land of 
skilled mechanics, who, as he had told 
me back in America, would always be 
on hand to tighten up the nuts if they 
needed tightening. 

With this prospect in view we entered 
upon our third period of readjustment 
in our attitude toward the automobile. 
We knew now it was not a child, or an 
oaf, but a monster. And worse than 
that—we knew, since its mad descent, 
that it was an insane monster. 
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Still the thought of the skilled me- 
chanics cheered us, as one breathes more 
freely when a great physician is at hand 
for a serious case. And while we would 
not have chosen fashionable Aix - les - 
Bains for the first consultation, we were 
glad there was an excellent sanatorium 
to receive the maniac. Not far from 
Aix it had prefaced a complete break- 
down by sounds hitherto unfamiliar to 
us, a sort of death-rattle in the differ- 
ential. And it showed no power of 
locomotion after that beyond trying on 
every grade to bump into the van which 
we had finally secured to pull us into the 
glittering city. 

It was unfortunate that our car was 
not satisfied with having rheumatism, 
for we could have given it the waters at 
small cost, but its race down the Alps 
occasioned a welding of copper bands 
and such a complete overhauling of its 
general system that the desire for any 
further consultations with skilled mech- 
anicians left us. 

Left us with our letter of credit and 
the necessity of waiting for reinforce- 
ments in a place too rich for our purse 
at our richest moments. Nothing is free 
at Aix except the waters of the Deux 
Reines Source, and drinking from aspring 
is a mean enjoyment to a healthy couple. 
We wished ourselves in Monte Carlo, 
where penniless strangers are not un- 
known. There, by creating a slight 
scene, we would have been hastily pro- 
vided with a neat sum and rushed from 
Monaco. 

The Illustrator said we could never 
have “gotten away with it,” as it would 
be ridiculous to claim we were without 
funds when we had a motor-car; yet as 
time went on, I could far better under- 
stand the moneyed class to be composed 
of those who had no such lumbering 
evidence of wealth. 

For specialists now became the mon- 
ster’s hobby. From the hour we left 
Aix until we reached Paris it indulged 
in a steady whine that was supposed to 
be the transmission, but which we knew 
was the cry of the chronic invalid for 
new diagnosticians. Any ministrations 
of the Illustrator’s it treated with si- 
lence, and the only way we could 
avoid great expense was by taking to 
sideroads where the general practi- 
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tioners were more modest in their de- 
mands. 

Skulking up byways was by no means 
distasteful, however, and we found it 
very pleasant to turn the motor over 
to a village blacksmith and give our- 
selves up to the loveliness of France. 
We spent no time retailing the symp- 
toms of the case, beyond crying out that 
“it marches not” as we hurried away. 
And we would return to find the black- 
smith gone off for several drinks, leaving 
in charge a small boy who would glower 
at the “box of contact” and further 
elucidate that “it touches not.” 

It was one of the triumphs of the sick 
car that no one could tell just what was 
wrong with it—the only trait still recog- 
nizable as human. Like other ailing 
ones of our acquaintance, it had its good 
days and its bad days, and it would 
neither get well nor die. 

The Illustrator contended that he did 
not want it to die. But this was not 
from affection. He wished it to take 
him up to Paris. He would make it take 
him there if he had to beat it every 
step of the way. He wanted to run 
gloriously through the Porte d’Italie, 
along the streets of the Quartier Latin, 
to his beloved Café du Dome. 

He would then draw up alongside and 
wave to André, the garcon, who would 
not believe his eyes at first, seeing 
m’sieuinacar. Then the painters at the 
tables on the sidewalk would say, “ He’s 
done it!’ And he would buy many 
liqueurs for them—and for the young 
ladies playing checkers—and he would 
never go home at all. 

Although my subconscious wish was 
for the car’s death, I was stimulated by 
this Napoleonic aspiration, and as early 
as Pont de Beauvoisin I took my hat 
out of the tool-box and retrimmed it. 
This was significant, but as nothing to 
the performance of the driver ms 
palisse, for here he had his hair cut. It 
was Saturday night, and, as the result 
of a busy day, the floor of the barber- 
shop was as soft as a feather-bed. I 
walked up and down outside, peering in 
now and then to guard the dangerous 
shears from cutting too closely. The 
back of the Illustrator’s head was our 
family skeleton. Too short a shearing 
would betray to the world that his bump 


of conjugality was lacking. Out of pride 
I did not want this known, and out of 
cunning he did not. 

But the sound of revelry at the castle 
took me far up the street, and the music 
of a phonograph—so entirely modern 
in this medieval stronghold — held me 
there; and, when I returned, a small, 
flat head reared itself feebly from the 
chair, and a weak voice which had pro- 
tested in vain cried out that he was 
ruined. 

It was vital now that we should linger 
on the road for such time as was neces- 
sary to cover decently the hollows which 
should have been protuberances on the 
Illustrator’s cranium. And the faults 
of the car worked in conjunction with 
this idea. Again we were able to capital- 
ize its dilatory habits. 

We did not speak of this within hear- 
ing of the maniac. And the Illustrator 
wore a sort of bonnet designed for 
drivers of racing machines, that it might 
not discover his calamity and hurry us 
to the Café du Déme for all to comment 
upon his missing attributes. 

We managed the deception, and the 
hair grew; and that tremulous day ar- 
rived when the roads were bad, vans 
harassed us, and loads of carrots, beau- 
tifully arranged, bespoke the approach 
to Paris. In a suburb we changed our 
hats, the Illustrator standing mockingly 
in front of the car and retailing the 
story of his trickery with unnecessary 
volume. Boiling with rage, the engine 
began running toward the city with an 
uncanny swiftness that could not but 
preface some grand coup of humiliation 
for us. 

We had not wished to enter Paris 
when the traffic was greatest—rather in 
the early evening, which would bring 
us to the Déme at the sentimental hour. 
But the Illustrator could not withstand 
the effect he was producing of a skilful 
chauffeur driving a high-powered motor 
through the turmoil of the thoroughfare. 
He was ashamed of me, clutching at my 
hat. He wanted me to look as though 
I were accustomed to it. All earlier 
troubles were forgotten. He whispered 
that we would undoubtedly sweep up to 
the Café du Déme in this fashion. He 
felt that he had at last “got the hang 


of the thing.” He—then we came 
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upon the gate, and half-way through it, 
half-way into Paris, just as we felt the 
thrill and heard the cry, our car found a 
rut and sank into it. 

The traffic massed itself back of us and 
packed itself before. French curses were 
rained upon us. We were camels—little 
red cabbages. The police reproachfully 
told us that it could not be done. The 
douaniers told us to “Allez!” One 
threatened us. Or was itathreat? Was 
it not a beautiful thought?—this grim 
statement: “Is it that your small car 
had been a horse, m’sieu, it now would 
have been well shot.” 

Ah, if it could be! To have it shot! 
To leave it there to die with blood on 
other hands than ours. To receive a 
recompense—which I hear is the custom 
when balky horses go to meet their 
maker—a sum equivalent to its worth— 
seventy-five or eighty cents, or, to take 
no mean advantage, sixty cents in cash. 

But this was not to be. And in time 
we achieved the Café du Déme, entering 
upon the scene whizzing. It was a horse 
that did it. A huge cart horse, a small 
carter, and a length of rope. Fainting 
with shame, we clung to our posts. 

From the moment that the animals 
met we felt the antagonism between the 
two. For the first mile it would seem 
that our beast would break the spirit 
of its propeller as it had endeavored to 
break ours. It had a maddening way of 
lying back limp on all the up-grades, as 
a child relaxes its legs and makes him- 
self as heavy as possible. But on the 
declivities it awoke to action and evinced 
a desire to catch up with the horse and 
run over it. 

After a mile of this the percheron, 
inspired no doubt by a band playing the 
“Marseillaise,” flew to arms, and aston- 
ished the car by kicking it in its radiator. 
I was delighted, but the Illustrator said 
it was absurd to be pleased, as it would 
cost us a great deal of money. I said I 
didn’t care. 

The horse, encouraged by my ap- 
plause, now, as it went along, invented 
devices for further confounding the en- 
emy. It put out one of its eyes and 
made dents in its hood. It ripped the 
flapping rubber from a tire. And it 
would occasionally run the full length 
of the rope, then circle and glare at the 
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engine, menacingly. The carter said it 
could not reach us, and to remain tran- 
quil. 

It may have been the Illustrator trem- 
bling—although, as he said it wasn’t, we 
will have to put it down to the agitation 
of the car—but we were now rocking 
with what were unmistakable signs of 
fear. Every one on the streets was 
laughing at the car and sticking up for 
the horse, because it was a Parisian. 
And, I suppose, it was out of a sort of 
pride that the beautiful thing happened 
which brought us triumphantly to the 
café under our own power. 

The percheron had found a new 
amusement in side-stepping suddenly, 
which permitted the car to travel some 
distance by itself, although no farther 
than its adversary would permit. And 
so great was the degradation of this 
complete control by a mere horse and 
harness that, at last, on a down-grade, 
the engine turned over in exasperation 
and began to go again. The driver put 
in the clutch, the rope snapped, and, 
throwing some money to the carter, we 
rounded a corner and went on alone. 
Five minutes later the painters at the 
Déme were saying, “He’s done it!” and 
André was hurrying with bottles. 

We lived in a small hotel across the 
street, and for a day and a night our 
automobile was left in front of the café, 
the remaining lights being carefully 
trimmed by madame of the caisse, who 
was very proud to have it there. 

I doubt if we would ever have quit- 
ted Paris and gone on to Havre had we 
not thoughtlessly established among our 
friends the idea that motoring was the 
only joy in the world, and that we 
were never entirely happy out of the 
car. 

Ahead of us lay Rouen; indeed, all 
Normandy endlessly invites the pencil, 
and our friends admitted that we could 
not but go. I heard the Illustrator tell- 
ing them on our last night about the 
lure of the road. 

“Anywhere I please, I can stop to 
make a sketch,” he was saying. He 
looked at the car before the café door. 
It was winking its new eye at him. And, 
though André claimed it was the genera- 
tor that caused the flicker, the Illustra- 
tor lowered his voice. 











The Flags on the Tower 


BY ALICE BROWN 


3IEL DIXWELL, in the 
Jone train a day that 
+> went down to Paradise 
#9 Cove now that the fall 
gs weather was on and 
summer residents had 
ta) fled, felt an agreeable 
sense of adventure. It was his own 
house he was going to, where his wife 
had chosen to stay later than usual, 
even though he had been called to town, 
and the trip through marshes, a be- 
wilderment of brilliant brown grass and 
blue water, was enough to gainsay the 
intelligence of any one who could con- 
sent to forego it while it kept up to 
such a pitch. It was a route Dixwell 
had taken for years through the sum- 
mer, yet to-day it was different, not 
only from the season’s change, but under 
the reflection of his own mood. Every- 
thing was diversified like the bars in the 
spectrum, though in an unfamiliar or- 
der. This was as memory talked to 
him, like a sad yet inexorably exact 
whisperer at his ear. There was the 
intense violet of the time when he had 
bought the house and taken Amy there 
to spend their first married summer. It 
had continued violet of a sort for a few 
years after that. At least, if it had not, 
his eyes, accustomed to violet, had seen 
what they looked for. Then he had 
blinked them open, because it had sure- 
ly faded. After that it had been rather 
a garish red, while they tried to bring 
other people into their atmosphere, to 
look on, to admire, and perhaps, by a 

delicate measure of applause, convince 
them that they were very happy, after 
all. Then even this had changed into 
a hard hue that had no beauty in it, 
yet was warranted to wear. But it was 





not wearing. It had ugly splotches, and 
he was going down now to show the 
splotches to Amy, to ask her if she saw 
them as clearly as he did, and if they 
mightn’t as well wash the whole thing 


out and not pretend to seeing any 
color at all. Hitherto, as to this fading 
of the hues of youth, they had kept 
well-bred reticence. 
he had not owned Amy’s share in th 
threadbare condition of the web. He 
had said that he was growing old, though 
not yet fifty, that life was made that way, 
and that you couldn’t possibly expect an 
elderly dusk to fulfil the promise of a 

bird-haunted dawn. Yet now, within 
a few days, since he had been alone at 
the town house taking a ruthless look 


over their bankrupt stock, he owned of 


necessity, since he had determined to 
be honest at last, that Amy, as well as 
he and the course of the years, must 
bear the responsibility of their failure. 
Amy was there in the picture that illus- 
trated their common fall, and at last 
she must accept her share of culpability. 

As the train took him through the yel- 
lowed marshes at not too hurried a pace 
—for it was a considerate train, willing 
to deposit milk cans and morning pa- 
pers—he asked himself, while his eyes 
absently recorded the beauty of bright- 
blue inlets with leaning boats at rest 
in them and the rich, fringing border of 
grass, exactly what his quarrel was with 
life. Taken in the large, it was per- 
haps that the appearance of things had 
deceived him deliberately and with pur- 
pose. Nature had wanted to get some- 
thing out of him—his total of contribu- 
tion in response to her warm promise 
of emolument—and when he had given 
all that was in him she had told him: 

“Perhaps that’s all you can do. | 
can’t stop to explain why the rewards | 
offered you are not precisely in propor- 
tion to your anticipation. I’ve got to 
shake my banners before somebody 
else younger than you are. ‘That's 
all.” 

Even his book-writing, productive as it 
had been of praise, merely made him a 
little sick when he dared confront its 
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gathered fruits. He had aimed at the 
ineffable, the word beyond, and he had 
accomplished nothing more than the ob- 
vious that people were eager to praise 
—when they could entice him to teas 
and authors’ readings. He really had 
had the vision once. He knew that 
ecstasy of expression which is as real 
as the religious rapture, the leap into 
the air for words as they pass in winged 
processional. And somehow he had 
succeeded only in a molded precision 
which the unlearned call style. And in 
place of his rapt contemplation of the 
divinity of things he had little more 
than a hurt wonder at finding them as 
they are. They had outlines now, sur- 
faces. They did not swim like angelic 
forms in a transfiguring mist. The face 
of life, as it presented itself, had become 
intolerable, and at last he had deter- 
mined, in what he clutched at as a last 
revulsion, to escape, to go away in 
search once more of the spirit of things. 
And he would have to go alone. That 
was the point. Amy, with her massage 
and her rules for health, an ever-chang- 
ing bulwark against the fear of growing 
old, was not to go with him. And that 
to-day he meant to tell her. She had 
become the symbol of the hateful outer 
world that is always trying to break in 
on the confines of the spirit. She was 
like the importunate person who insists 
on reading the newspaper to you when 
you want to lie on your back and look 
at glory overhead. Since his week alone 
in the town house he had begun to think 
he actually could not bear to set eyes on 
Amy again. But he had to, to tell her 
how far he was going away from her, 
perhaps not yet how far he had gone 
already. 

When he alighted at the station, it was 
to be greeted by official solicitude be- 
cause his own car had gone back to the 
house, having brought Mrs. Dixwell to 
the up-train. Dixwell passed over that 
with a little quizzical uplift of the brows. 
He had come, unannounced, to see Amy, 
and Amy, not knowing her cue, had, un- 
announced, gone up, not to see him, 
but, his prophetic soul suggested, a 
masseuse or manicure. ‘Then there 
was, the station master mentioned with 
great interest in submitting all the facts 
in the case, the other lady who had 
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come by motor from the Junction, and, 
not finding Mrs. Dixwell, was going 
back by train. There she was now. 

She was an inconspicuous figure in 
brown, walking at the end of the plat- 
form, and Dixwell at once made his 
way to her. At his near approach she 
turned, and he had time to see she was 
brown-eyed and gray-haired, with an 
indescribable hint of lightness and fit- 
ness for action, when her rather serious 
face, moved by some quick thought, 
lightened and bloomed abundantly. He 
had scarcely ever seen a face change into 
such radiant anticipation. Joy, it must 
be, that so transformed it, though why 
she should be stirred at sight of him he 
would have been puzzled to tell. 

“Why,” said she, “‘of all luck in the 
world!” 

She was smiling at him, and he was 
indubitably expected to smile. But she 
could translate that hesitancy of his. 
She was not disheartened by it. 

“You won’t know me,” she said, 
“though, of course, I know you. I’ve 
got you pasted all through my literary 
scrap-book. I’m only Margaret Whid- 
den. Your wife—Amy—calls me Meg.” 

But meanwhile they were shaking 
hands. She had a firm, elastic clasp, 
and Dixwell was glad to encounter it, 
even if it brought no credentials. But 
now he could meet her on common 
ground. 

“Of course!” said he. “I don’t even 
need to know you're Meg. You write 
stories. Do you suppose | haven’t read 
"em?” 

She laughed and showed a desirable 
brand of teeth. “Of course you 
haven't,” she parried. “You might 
once or twice, to please Amy. But 
they’re just little workaday stories. 
Not champagne, somebody said of ’em 
once: just good, honest hard cider.” 

“But why aren’t you up at the 
house?” he asked. “Staying the night? 
Waiting for Amy?” 

“Can’t stop. I haven’t the time. 
I’m just back from Cuba, where I’ve 
been hunting some local color (hideous 
phrase!), and I felt I'd simply got to 
see Amy. It was a matter of self- 
preservation. Amy seemed to me the 
one person that could keep me alive.” 
Dixwell caught himself back from a 
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candid expression of wonder. It was 
Amy who was keeping him from living, 
in any vivid sense, and here was some- 
body fleeing to her for succor. 

“She’s away for the day only,” said 
he. ‘Of course you'll stay.” 

“No; honestly, I have to be back to 
take ship again to-morrow. I’m not to 
see her. It wasn’t meant. But I’ve 
seen you.” 

The naive wonder of the tone smote 
him with some sort of remorse at being, 
by his own valuation, so little worth 
seeing. 

“Why not come on to the house with 
me?” he offered. “You had the day 
for Amy. You could give it to me.” 

She was frankly delighted. “I can’t 
imagine anything so wonderful,” she 
declared. “You see, I know you. So 
far as a body can through your books, 
I know you. And it’s incredible to see 
you and hear you inviting plain Meg to 
eat up a whole day of your time.” 

“We can drive up to the house,” said 
he. “Or’’—he put it even persuasive- 
ly—‘we could walk. Good for two 
miles?” 

“Twenty,” said she. “To the Pole, 
if you like, or through the Dark Con- 
tinent.” 

“Then Ill telephone them to have 
lunch ready, and we'll take a trot.” 

He led her straight away from the 
station down to the cinder- strewn 
street where the coal-wharves were, and 
the fish-shops and pleasant runs where 
men were shocking clams and prowling 
cats sought out fish-heads. bruptly 
this way of maritime trade turned yet 
more intimately toward the water, and 
they took a shingly path where the 
waves came lappingly. Then Dixwell 
picked up the unfinished thread of talk 
where he had dropped it. 

“Tf you think I’m such great shakes, 
you needn’t have waited so long to see 
me. Why didn’t you come before?” 

“Oh,” said she, “I didn’t want to see 
you.” She was thinking of the water 
now as well as of the happy chance of 
meeting him. She could hardly keep 
her eyes away from the little boats at 
work offshore, but, in their beauty, so 
evidently at play. ‘“‘That’s why I tele- 
phoned to your house this morning to 
find out where Amy was, where you 


were. If you were down here, I wasn’t 
coming.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because you're such a splendid per- 
son. If I found you any less splendid 
than I thought, I simply couldn’t bea: 
it. 
“Why not, again?” 

“Oh, because it means so much to 
have an absolutely indestructible fire- 
proof hero.” 

“We're not heroes because we write 
books,” said Dixwell, shamefacedly. 

“No, but you’re pretty nice, you 
know. You’ve done the square thing 
right along. You haven’t posed. You 
keep out of the limelight. You cut 
your hair and wear stiff collars. And 
you've made Amy happy.” 

This was rather sickening in view of 
the ordeal he had prepared for Amy. 

“How do you know I’ve made Amy 
happy?” he asked, miserably. 

“It’s easy to find out. I’ve seen peo- 
ple that know her. They tell me she 
doesn’t change. She keeps her figure 
and her complexion and her hair. If 
that isn’t the story of a happy woman, 
I'd like to know what is. And you’ve 
done it,” she ended, triumphantly. 

There wasn’t really anything for cap- 
ping so patent a conclusion, and he 
could only rejoin, in a half-hearted way. 
“You know you're flattering me most 
outrageously.” 

“Oh no, I’m not,” said she. This 
time she was even gravely convincing 
about it. “I’m told Amy hasn’t grown 
old. And she would have if you hadn’t 
seen to it. Every woman does unless 
her heart’s satished. She can’t help it.”’ 

Dixwell had an almost overwhelming 
impulse of candor. He wanted to say: 
““My dear Meg Whidden, since that is 
your name, Amy has simply not grown 
old because she has devoted every fiber 
of her being to keeping the outward 
signs of youth. She began to fight 
wrinkles before the wrinkles came. She 
has been for the last twenty-five years 
in a perpetual state of mobilization, and 
as soon as the foe peers over the bor- 
der Amy is there to smash him. She 
massages, she diets, she walks, she 
waves, she powders, she vibrates, she 
bathes in the devil knows what. That’s 


why Amy is 2 well-conditioned little ani- 
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mal at an age when she might be a 
erandmother, and look like one.” It 
seemed to him, as he stared at the curl- 
ing waves and smelled the tang of air 
and seaweed, and the keen sun warmed 
his face, that on such a day, in ¢*ch com- 
pany, he might speak the truth. It 
would be like getting a burden off his 
soul and handing it to some one else 
who was strong and willing, and would 
carry it for a while. If he could tell 
this Meg how he hated life as Amy and 
he had combined to make it, the hate- 
fulness of it might be slightly purged 
away. But what he did elect was a dull 
return to a late milestone in their talk. 

“You don’t say why you're so dis- 
couraged yourself. Why do you think 
Amy could set you up again?” 

She turned the brightest of looks on 
him, all made up of a gallant courage 
and the peculiar hardihood of those 
for whose discomfiture nobody cares 
so very much, and who have therefore 
ceased to care themselves. 

“Why,” said she, “I’m growing old.” 

Dixwell stopped in his walk to look 
at her, lost a step, and then went on 
again. Was that how they were afflict- 
ed, the three of them? Were they over- 
whelmed by middle age already and too 
weakened to withstand the onslaught of 
the later enemy, so that they could only 
lie palsied in the trenches awaiting an 
attack they had no weapons to repulse? 
He considered her now keenly in his 
artist’s way of memorizing the human 
creature he might want to reproduce. 
She was, in this breeze and sun, which 
had called the blood into her tanned 
cheeks, brilliantly wholesome. Only 
she had the indefinable air of not 
caring for the detail of her clothes or 
for her bearing. She was rather like 
a snug, strong bird fitted for the life 
of the air and not heeding its own shin- 
ing feathers so long as they insured 
fleetness and warmth. What could she 
know about the smaller vanities of wom- 
ankind? 

“You wouldn’t mind wrinkles?’ he 
ventured. ‘“‘When they come you won't 
care. You'll be thinking about some- 
thing else. Better things, bigger. I 
can’t imagine you flinching.” 

“But I do flinch,” said she. “I think 
of it all the time.” 

Vor. CXXX.—No. 779.—83 
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“Ter” 

“Yes. Growing old. I’m willing to 
die. I’m not willing to change.” 

The mention of it had brought a hot 
rebellion into her voice. She looked 
at him, he thought, as if he had made 
the laws of change. 

“T can’t see,” he said, “how Amy is 
going to help you.” i 

“Why, because she hasn’t altered. 
Because, at my age, she is young and 
sweet and dear, and she will be to the 
end. You'll attend to that. And | 
thought it would rest me to see her.” 

She said this so wistfully that Dix- 
well suddenly hated himself because he 
couldn’t comfort her. 

“But, God bless me!” he said, “‘ you’re 
not dwelling on these things?” 

“Yes,” she said, from her unthinking 
candor—‘‘all the time.” 

So was Amy, he could have told her. 
And it was a good thing Amy had not 
been here this day, or they might have 
sat down to a confabulation over the 
treatment of chins and the proper diet 
for the middle-aged. 

“That is,” she went on, “it’s in the 
background. I believe it is for every 
woman, if she’s got a little hateful 
thermometer to register things. Van- 
ity? No. It’snot vanity. Something 
deep as nature. Why, I know the very 
day a certain wrinkle came over the 
edge of my left eyebrow. I know the 
year my right thumb-nail got a little 
ribbed. I’m telling you all this because 
you are you, and I never shall see you 
again. And you're not like anybody 
else. You know all kinds of secrets of 
all kinds of hearts. And you keep them, 
too. You won’t tell. But you may tell. 
You may tell Amy.” 

“No,” said he, gravely. 
tell Amy.” 

“And you'll wonder,” she went on, 
“even you, why I care so terribly when 
I’m not a beauty. Well, I can’t tell 
you. But it’s my impression that if a 
woman sees herself changing, growing 
less young, it’s harder than any death 
she will ever be called upon to die.” 

“You amaze me,” said he. “It’s in- 
credible.” 

“That’s because you live with Amy, 
and you keep her so contented ‘she 
doesn’t change. I don’t believe she 
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even stops to think she might. That’s 
the wonder of a life like yours. You've 
thought of big things all the time till you 
don’t remember the little things exist.” 

He wanted to cry out upon her irri- 
tably that she’d no business to assume 
such things about him, such star-pierc- 
ing, mountain - climbing things. Here 
was he at the end of his foolish tether, 
and she was telling him he was quite 
gloriously free. And with no proof save 
that it must be so. 

The day brightened steadily as they 
went. Then the kindly breeze died 
down, and the air was soft as June. 
She took off her coat, and he carried it 
for her. He even guessed, in his quick 
darts at unexpected emotions, that, in 
her hero-worship, she would prize the 
coat for ever because he had carried it. 
So many women had behaved like im- 
beciles about a writing-man. He had 
scorned them for it; but with her he 
felt only an ache of pity. She was cling- 
ing to him for heartening, and she did 
not know how ineffective he was to 
cling to. 

“*Sha’n’t we sit down,” he said, “here 
by the boulder?” 

“T’m not tired.” 

“No. Not because we’re tired, but 
because it’s fun. It’s a kind of play- 
house, do you see? We can make sand 
forts and gardens.” 

It was a shallow cave, the side of the 
boulder turned to the sea, and Meg was 
immediately alive to its playhouse pos- 
sibilities. She sat flat in the warm 
sand and began industriously building. 
At first he built with her, but presently 
he lay back and watched, and she built 
alone. He had a disturbing sense of 
calling to her across the chasm made by 
her misunderstanding, of begging her 
to leap it and accept him for a plain, 
average man who had failed, and see if 
she couldn’t pull down his vision for 
him again and hold it a moment in her 
two hands till he should feed his eyes 
upon it rapturously. But there was her 
own need of him as she had imagined 
_ him. He was her vision, he and Amy 
and their wedded harmony. At least he 
wanted to talk hard and fast and spur 
her on to talk, because this day was 
precious to him, and there wouldn’t be 
much more of it. 
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“I’m sorry,” he said, to start her, 
“you think you’re going to hate grow- 
ing old.” 

She left her excavating for a moment 
and turned to him her grave, absorbed 
face. “It’s the Dark Tower,” she said. 
“You can’t tell what it will be till you 
get to it. But all the time you've got 
to keep on marching—or riding—and 
suddenly you’re there.” 

Something stronger than pity came 
over him, a passion of sympathy he had 
not felt for years. He wanted to tell 
her—or to have some man tell her, 
for that was the way he put it—that 
the Tower wouldn’t have dungeons. | 
would have only light sweet spaces, and 
love would be there and joyance, and her 
cheek needn’t grow pale because the 
blood could be kissed into it. But he 
only said: 

“Maybe there'll be sun on the 
Tower.” 

“Yes, there may. Enough to show 
how dark it is. But inside it’s black 
as pitch. With slits for windows—| 
don’t remember what they call them.” 

“Well,” said he, “if we’re all destined 
for the Tower, what makes you assume 
Amy and I are going to escape it?” 

“Oh,” said she, “you and Amy ’|! 
get there, ultimately, of course. Only 
you're so occupied in looking at th« 
scenery you won't have time to dread 
the Tower at all. You'll get there be- 
fore you knowit. And even then I dar 
say there'll be so much light on th: 
Tower—your kind of light—you won't 
think it’s dark at all.” 

He couldn’t help being curious about 
her attitude to the palliations Am) 
found soporific on her way to the in- 
evitable end. 

“Now you know,” said he—‘I speak 
as unavailing man, you must remembe: 
—there are alleviations, they say 
when you actually come to it—facial 
massage and that sort of thing. When 
you actually do begin to see the outline 
of the Tower you could stop and or- 
ganize for the final march.” 

“No,” said she, sweeping down a 
sand-pile with a turn of her brown hand, 
“that’s no good.” 

“No good? The advertising pages of 
the magazines tell me it is the despair- 
ing last resort.” 
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a don’t mean trumpery things of 
th: it sort,” she explained, absently. 

“They're no more good than this sand 
fort when the tide is on. Oh no! I 
mean dying game, either being so splen- 
did you aren’t absorbed in yourself at all, 
or so happy—like Amy—and not sitting 
down to watch yourself wither. You 
see, when we were young we had the 
vision. True or false, we had it. And 
now it’s gone—for most of us.” 

This was, pang for pang, his own dis- 
ease. It was almost word for word as 
he would have put it. While he looked 
in silence at the play of her brown hands, 
shaping and destroying the mobile drift 
of sand, his inner hunger was crying out 

) her again to answer him across the 
cheats of his silence. It seemed to him 
at the moment that she only, through 
her own hunger, knew how to estimate 
his. “‘We are exactly alike,” he wanted 
to tell her, “‘sinking in the sea of inex- 
orable change.” Amy was no more to 
him than the wreckage of adream. He 
and this other fugitive were alone, band- 
ed by their common peril into a limit- 
less communion. What if they could 
float together beyond the margin of 
their fears to some beach in the sun?— 
the beach, he knew, was the inevitable 
suggestion of this where they sat at 
their careless ease and compared notes 
about their past, the present shipwreck, 
and the chances for the future. What 
bit of flotsam would bear them up and 
keep them breathing while they floated 
there? Suddenly, he saw, he must be 
the rescuer. He must build the raft 
out of his own discarded beatitudes, to 
take her to the land. She would sit 
there alone and listen to the monotone 
of a quiet sea, and in the old way of the 
spiritually credulous hold the shell of 
belief to her ear and fancy the rushing 
of her own life was the sweep of eternity. 
He mustn’t, even if he could sacrifice 
\my, ask her for understanding, be- 
cause he had got to accord it to her. 
She saw in him the creature who from 
an eminence of authority was qualified 
to speak. Therefore out of his hunger 
and his fears he would make the raft 
to float her. 

“Look here,” said he, “if I were you 
I wouldn’t be afraid of the Dark Tower.’ 
“Wouldn’t you?” She turned upon 
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him a whimsically bright face. 
you would—if you were I.” 

“No, because”—he hit upon this 
quite at random, indeed something 
seemed to put it into his head—*be- 
cause, you know, I fancy we were intend- 
ed to hate the Dark Tower. It’s a part 
of the beneficence of things.” 

“Why is it?” 

She was softly grave now, in an in- 
genuous way he had hated in other 
women. This was the air they had 
when they wanted him to dogmatize or 
do the big bow-wow about his work. 
With them it made him turn about and 
run, or at least grow quite crudely com- 
monplace; but in her it was only 
softening. 

“Don’t you see, if we hate the Tower 
we shall try to get out of it just as fast 
as we can? And find out what’s on the 
other side, or at least set our minds on 
~~ 

She knit her brows. “Let me see,” 
she said, “‘what is the Tower now, old 
age—or death?” 

“Age. After that the other side, the 
side you can’t in the least see as you're 
approaching. I fancy you’d begin to 
see it from the slits of windows on the 
other side. That’s why you 
round the Tower. 
through.” 

“You think,” she said, “we're to be 
allowed to hate our bodies, to be willing 
to give them up?” 

“Yes. The chrysalis is rather a tight 
kind of shroud, you know. I suppose 
it gets tighter and tighter—while the 
wings are forming.” 

He could have laughed at this, the 
pious platitude adapted to minds more 
primitive than hers. But she was in 
such deadly earnest she couldn’t even 
see it was a platitude, and he carried 
such accredited authority that what- 
ever he said she accepted humbly. He 
wondered if that was the way the preach- 
er sometimes felt, chanting the offices 
while his heart bled with doubt. 

“Tf I could think it!” she began, pas- 
sionately. “But I vill think it. You 
tell me, and it must be so.” 

“We must meet again,” he said, hur- 
riedly. 

This slipped out. After all, he knew 


they couldn’t meet. They couldn’t 


can’t go 
You’ve got to go 
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have this lovely race, running side by 
side, each with glance fixed on the goal 
and yet always side by side. They had 
left Amy behind at her tiring - glass. 
She wouldn’t even know they were off 
on their quest for the farther stars. 
She would be too absorbed in painting 
out the lines of life from her faded face. 
The woman here filled his vision. She 
topped the sea and sky. It was not 
only that she felt his hunger, but that 
she was, in an inexplicable way, his. 
It was immaterial that he alone knew it. 
If they were allowed to live along to- 
gether, she would grow into oneness 
with him without a pang, for she need 
never see the lesser self in him. Her 
idealism was in equal measure with her 
honesty. She would offer her hero all 
kinds of worship, because a hero may 
demand and must receive. But she 
was denying him at the outset. 

“No,” she said. “I told you I’m 
going to sail to-morrow. And it’s just 
as well. You've given me enough to 
live on for a long, long life.” 

“And you won’t see Amy?” He 
wanted to assure himself of that. 

“T can’t. And it’s just as well. 
Tell her about it. Tell her how you’ve 
helped me, and tell her I’m going to 
keep her—and her youth and her hap- 
piness—for my vision.” 

Then Dixwell pulled his hat over his 
eyes so that he should séem to be look- 
ing at the sea, but he looked only at 
her hands, busy there in the sand, 
shaping and destroying and so won- 
derfully alive. Perhaps he half hid his 
face from her because he could spare 
thought to wonder what she might see 
in it, what moved ecstasy of love and 
longing. And she did turn to him at 
last. 

“Really,” said she, “ you have straight- 
ened it all out. You’ve made it seem— 
life, I mean—like a journey. Not a 
blooming and decay. I sha’n’t forget. 
You and Amy will be in New York this 
winter?” 

Suddenly he laughed. This was the 
winter when he had meant to start on 
his adventure, but chiefly an adventure 
of the mind and without Amy. 

“Yes,” said he. “We shall be in 
New York—as usual.” 

“What made you laugh?” 


He considered. “Well,” said he, “‘j; 
was partly because you are such an 
idealizing little person, and our staying 
in New York is so humdrum. I shal! 
be at work—just as usual. And Amy ’|| 
be—just as usual.” ; 

“She'll help you work.” 

Again he hesitated, and then he said, 
still gravely, “ Amy ’ll do her very best.” 

After that he helped her plan a gar- 
den in the sand, and they quarreled 
over it, and she swept out his paths with 
a flick of her hand, and then, talking 
about gardens, they found they real! 
agreed perfectly, and also about houses, 
too. When he pulled out his watch h: 
couldn’t believe it, and couldn’t beliey: 
the sun punctually overhead. 

“When the waves get to that three- 
cornered rock down there,” said he, 
“it'll be time to run—for luncheon.” 

So they played a little more, and the 
wave came, and Dixwell got on his feet 
and gave her a hand, and she childish|) 
besought him not to destroy their last 
garden, but leave it for the sea. And 
they climbed the cliff and went on to his 
very proud house, where autumn yellow 
lighted the great garden, and he, with 
a quickened heart and some ceremon) 
she did not see the truth of, brought he: 
under his roof. At the table he noted 
with a wild momentary delight that sh: 
had been put in Amy’s place, and that 
they were to have for an hour at least 
the intimacy of household ways. Sh: 
had what ,he knew she would always 
remember as a beautiful time, and from 
his dream he watched her in a still con- 
tent. She laughed at them both for 
being so hungry; but, though he ate, h« 
hardly knew what, and it was she who 
roused him out of his dream. It was 
nearly three, she said, and she had to 
take the little local train to the town 
where she had left her friend and the 
friend’s car. She had not allowed it 
to come for her. She wasn’t very fond 
of cars, and it suited her better to go 
a part of the way by train. So they 
started out together for the station. 
Again she elected to walk, and Dixwell 
had a sense now of holding her back, 
mentally, of some part of him crying 
out to her: 

“Don’t leave me. Don’t go.” 

He wondered what she would do if he 
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should take her hand as they walked 
and hold it all the way. He had an idea 
she would gravely permit it, as one per- 
mits a hero’s indisputable rights. What 
if he said: 

‘“T love you and we’ re going together.” 

Then he would have to explain that 
he was not the sort of fellow to say it 
after every afternoon at the sea, that 
he had in fact never said it in his life 
except to Amy. And it would bring 
the sky down about their ears. It 
might crush him, that avenging sky, 
and for that he didn’t care. It would 
disarrange Amy, and for that he didn’t 
care much, either, assuming that Amy 
would find ample resource in her cam- 
paign against the god of time. But 
what it would surely crush, that shat- 
tered sky, would be the raft of escape 
he had built this afternoon for Meg 
Whidden—built it very strongly out of 
hero worship and platitudes and sheer 
love for her. He could see how the 
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water would splash up about it as she 
and the raft went down. No, of all 
earthly things, that raft must float. 
She had only a minute before her train, 
and in that minute he got a firm grip 
of her hand and held it. 
“Love to Amy,” said she, and looked 
at him with clear, candid eyes. 

“Yes,” he said, “and love to you.’ 
This he thought he could permit him- 
self. The ribbon of steam was forming 
down the track, and suddenly his sense 
of her dearness and his loss broke from 
him in the one word of old significance, 
““Remember!” 

She smiled happily; whatever the 
day had meant for her, she would not 
forget. 

“We won't be afraid,” she said. ‘Of 
the Dark Tower, you know. We'll put 
flags on it.” 

Then the ribbon of steam was nearer; 
and then was flying back to him like a 
signal, and his empty hand was warm. 


Song 


BY MARGARET WIDDEMER 


HE foolish dream is torn now that clung about my feet, 

The wistful dream and ruthless, the blinding dream and sweet; 
And I can choose my path now as any freeman may, 
And find the road to sunlight, and seek the path to day. 


Oh, I may challenge light-heart all good and evil things 
That fate may send to face me in wild-foot wanderings, 
And I shall hasten singing, and know that there may lie 
For me the rainbow’s gold-heap between the hill and sky. 


There shall be voices laughing along the way I go, 

And feet to dance by my feet that no more wander slow, 
And clinging hands in my hands, that loose without regret, 
And careless love and light love, and kisses | forget. 


The foolish dream is torn now, my feet and heart are free— 
And yet my slow steps linger, my heart lags wearily. 


Oh, hasten, feet unprisoned! Oh, 
For, oh, the dream is ruthless—for, oh, the dream is sweet! 


chainless heart, be fleet! 
































Over the Ice with Stefansson 


BY BURT M. MCCONNELL 


Meteorologist of the Canadian Arctic Expedition 





<< TEFANSSON will have 
A been missing a year 
45 when this article is pub- 
> lished. We !eft him, 
with Ole Anderson and 


Zz) April ?, 1914, after we 
had ge gone with them, subsequent to the 
disaster to our ship, the Karluk, to the 
“jumping-off ” place of North America 
—the edge of the Continental Shelf, 
about sixty miles north of the north 
coast of Alaska. 

I cannot believe that Stefansson is lost 
for ever. It is my opinion, and that of 
others who are familiar with the man’s 
psychology—his marvelous tenacity of 
purpose —that if such a dire disas- 
ter as overcame the Karluk could not 
force him to abandon the chief object 
of the expedition intrusted to his com- 

mand, no difficulty likely to be encoun- 
tered on the ice trip could conquer him. 
I am one of the three men now in 
civilization who participated in that ice 
trip’s s first stages. 

Stefansson’s pride in his ability to 
accomplish the seemingly impossible 
helped him across many apparently in- 
surmountable difficulties in days gone 
by. I hope and believe that it has 
helped him to surmount whatever has 
confronted him since he left us. 

The Karluk was fast in the ice, off the 
mouth of the Colville River, late in Sep- 
tember, 1913, when Stefansson, Jen- 
ness, Wilkins, two Eskimos, and myself 
went over the ice to the mainland, hop- 
ing to find caribou. 

It is impossible justly to criticize Ste- 
fansson for leaving his vessel in the cir- 
cumstances; she seemed to be safely lo- 
cated, he was beyond question the best 
arctic hunter in the party, and fresh 
meat was badly needed if scurvy were 
to be prevented among the ship’s com- 
pany. Such a little excursion seemed 
a simple thing to him, although to the 
rest of us, who had had no previous ex- 


perience of the sort, the rough ice be- 
tween ship and shore made traveling 
something of a hardship. We became 
accustomed to such traveling afterward! 

As is usually the case in the arctic, it 
was the weather which complicated mat- 
ters, bringing misfortune suddenly, when 
there seemed to be least reason to ex- 
pect it. Three days after we had left 
the Karluk a northeast gale arose, and 
Eskimos who had been out looking for 
seal returned with the news that the 
whole ice-field was moving. The onl; 
possible deduction was that the Karlu 
must be moving with it. 

We had not seen the ship after we 
first lost sight of her on the day of our 
departure, for her berth in the ice was 
eighteen miles from shore, and our vision 
normally did not extend more than 
six or eight miles. 

Of course, the news startled us. We 
continually discussed the probable fate 
of the vessel and those aboard of her. 
But there were twenty-five of them— 
mentally, physically, and mechanically 
equipped to master arctic emergencies, 
snug in a vessel especially designed, con- 
structed, and “‘found”’ to be their home 
and ours during the three years which 
we knew in advance would be likely to 
hold experiences just such as that which 
now confronted them. 

We knew it to be among the possi- 
bilities that the gale would drive the ice 
in which the ship was imbedded against 
a lee shore, and that if this happened 
even her sturdy timbers might be 
crushed; but it seemed most improb- 
able that even that accident would seri- 
ously endanger the lives of any of her 
party, equipped with dogs, sleds, umi- 
aks, and every other known facility for 
meeting such an emergency. Stefansson 
seemed to feel sure of the safety of the 
Karluk’s company, and we accepted him 
as leader, even in thought, where’ arctic 
problems were concerned. 

As for ourselves, we were in no par- 
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ticular danger, for we had rifles and 
plenty of ammunition, and Stefansson 
knew that friendly Eskimos were to be 
found not more than forty miles away. 

We considered the advisability of at- 
tempting to follow the Karluk, keeping 
close to shore. It seemed unwise to at- 
tempt it, for the ice was thin and rotten. 
Had it been firm, we could have over- 
taken her without difficulty, for on the 
ice, with dogs, speed much greater than 
that of her drift would not have meant 
desperate effort. In truth, it seemed 
to us that our associates were rather 
more fortunate in being aboard the ves- 
sel. That it turned out otherwise is still 
a matter of wonder to me. Frankly, we 
discerned no tragedy anywhere in the 
situation. 

On the little island we had established 
1 camp, consisting of two tents; we had 
two dog-teams of six dogs each, and they 
were in excellent condition; our food- 
supply was ample for two weeks, even 
if we killed no game, and two weeks en- 
tirely without game would be highly 
improbable, for the region afforded good 
sport for the hunter, with seal, bear, 
ducks, loon, and ptarmigan. A further 
food-supply which might be drawn upon 
in case of an emergency existed in two 
whale carcasses which we knew were 
grounded within forty miles of us. If 
worst should come to worst these would 
furnish “ muk-tuk” for us and the dogs 

~and there is much worse food than 
muk-tuk. As a matter of fact, while in 
the arctic I became rather fond of it. 

I realize now that our lack of appre- 
hension concerning our own safety may 
have been unintelligent, but it was 
comfortable; and our confidence in the 
safety of those upon the ship, while more 
excusable, was utterly mistaken. 

The facts which we learned several 
months later were that the drift of the 
Karluk was a drift to her doom; that 
our hunting-trip was a flight from trag- 
edy. When the news of the Karluk’s 
involuntary departure reached us, Ste- 
fansson at once decided to abandon 
hunting as the main object of our excur- 
sion, and with one native went out to 
test the ice between the island and the 
mainland. Within half a day the native 
returned with the news that it was firm, 
and instructed us to join Stefansson at 
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once on shore. We packed as hastily as 
possible, and, guided by the Eskimo, 
set forth. 

I never shall forget that journey. It 
was made in the thick of the most beau- 
tiful snow-storm I saw during my stay 
in the arctic. The flakes were enor- 
mous and there was no wind, so they 
drifted straight from sky to ice, like 
great breast feathers from an eider- 
duck. The ice was smooth, and for the 
whole distance, about five miles, I ran 
ahead of the dogs to urge them on. 

By the time we found Stefansson he 
had selected a camp site in the vicinity 
of plenty of driftwood. He then went 
inland with his rifle to look for caribou. 

Ours was nicknamed the “little circus 
tent” because it was round, with a 
center pole. It had many little guy- 
lines. When staking was impossible and 
we had to tie these to ice-cakes they 
seemed to be a thousand in number. 

The “little circus tent” had been 
erected by the time Stefansson returned 
from his hunt. On his hands and knees 
he crawled in through the small open- 
ing and, as soon as he had entered, care- 
fully stopped to brush the snow from 
his garments and pick the ice particles 
from his beard. He told us he had seen 
a caribou in the distance, but that dark- 
ness had been too near for an attempt 
to stalk the animal. As he talked that 
night, I was especially conscious of his 
picturesque appearance, although he 
looked about as usual. He wore a cari- 
bou-skin “parka,” or hooded shirt, 
brown denim overalls, and high boots 
with deerskin legs and sealskin soles. 

The tent was probably twelve feet in 
diameter. The low sheet-iron stove, two 
feet long and a foot and a half wide, had 
been set up near the door, with its pipe 
passing through the roof-side and extend- 
ing two feet above the apex of the can- 
vas. Our Eskimos had cut and stacked 
behind the stove enough wood to last 
all that night and part of the next day. 

The picture of the tent interior is very 
vivid in my memory. Wilkins, sitting 
on the gravel near the stove, was frying 
seal liver and bacon. It may be that in 
my mind the spirit of adventure and the 
lapse of time have cast a glamour over 
seal liver, but it is my firm belief that 
no calves’-liver of temperate-zoned civili- 
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zation ever had a flavor so delightful as 
that of seal liver fried with Chicago 
bacon as we tasted it that night. 

Later, when the beds were “made,” 
untanned sheepskins were spread, wool 
next the earth, and on these tanned deer- 
skins, fur up. Such a mattress is soft 
enough for a tired body inclosed, be- 
fore it stretches upon it, in a caribou- 
skin container, amply long (seven feet or 
more), made fur side in. Such were our 
sleeping-bags, and it was our wont to 
disrobe entirely before we slipped into 
them, because none of our clothing ever 
was entirely dry, and to sleep in wet 
garments of any sort, in the arctic or 
elsewhere, is unwise. The method was 
to strip and quickly crawl in, feet first, 

ull the bag up to one’s neck, cross one’s 
eae upon one’s breast, and grasp the 
neck of the bag firmly; then, while 
holding tight (to see that nothing 
slipped, which would admit cold air), to 
roll to one side, and find the dreamless 
sleep of complete exhaustion. 

So Stefansson, who could not abso- 
lutely clear himself of snow, was careful 
not to approach these beds, now rolled 
and stacked. Only a man with dry boots 
and clothing was entitled to sit upon 
them. He who brought snow in with 
him must sit near the door, and that is 
where Stefansson sat that night. He 
never took any privileges which he did 
not grant to all of us. 

Jenness was busy with his diary, as 
he usually was, and I was writing in 
mine. Stefansson made a joke about 
our devotion to literature, and then, 
looking about the very comfortable little 
place, asked if we were detailing the par- 
ticular hardships through which we then 
were passing. He said that if explorers 
should describe quarters as luxurious as 
these, when they wrote about their 
death-defying feats amid the trackless 
wastes of arctic ice, the public soon would 
lose interest and faith in them as a class. 
He said he knew the arctic pretty well 
and had learned to take some explorers’ 
printed tales about it with many grains 
of salt. 

But it was plain to us that he was a 
little depressed. He talked rather freely, 
for him, of the dark side of the situation. 
Already the work of the expedition had 
been set back at least a year. He did 


not think the Karluk would be crushed, 
but he recognized the possibility of such 
a disaster, although his most sagacious 
speculations did not approximate what 
actually occurred. 

All this was preliminary to a discus- 
sion which concerned our future plan of 
action. Qur separation from the shi; 
was not to be permitted to bring th« 
expedition’s plans entirely to naught. 
He had decided to go to Barter Island 
or Martin Point—his choice of destina- 
tion to be governed by the condition of 
the ice—and, at whichever of the two 
places proved to be more suitable, to 
cotablich a camp in which preparations 
could be made for a journey by dog- 
team to the unknown region northward. 

There was devotion to an idea! Ste- 
fansson did not intend to let the fact that 
he had been separated from his vessel, 
his instruments, and the greater numbe: 
of his men interfere too seriously with 
his plans. He would work for the ac- 
complishment of the main object of the 
expedition in spite of every handicap. 
There was a chance, he said (as we all 
believed), that we might overtake the 
vessel if we made a speedy journey along 
shore; but if we failed in this we would 
make the one hundred and forty-five 
miles to Point Barrow and there outfit 
for the new adventure. 

There was discussion of his plan, but, 
as a matter of fact, scarcely a suggestion 
concerning it came from any other mem- 
ber of the party. This was because Ste- 
fansson’s superior knowledge and power 
of leadership were thoroughly recognized 
by every man who had been in close con- 
tact with him. Before we went to bed 
that night he had pretty well decided 
upon what was to be done. 

Next day we started for Point Bar- 
row. The journey was without note- 
worthy episodes, a mere nine days’ 
jaunt near the coast, upon compara- 
tively smooth ice. Stefansson’s inti- 
mate knowledge of the region enabled 
us to save many miles, making short 
cuts across the ice from point to point 
and saving time and effort in many 
ways. More than once, as we crossed 
frozen bays, we were as far as twelve 
miles from land. Stefansson’s choice 
of trails always excluded pressure ridges, 
which often are very difficult to sur- 
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THE START FROM MARTIN POINT 


mount. The early October days were 
not cold. Daylight temperature prob- 
ably averaged ten degrees above zero. 
(he wind blew constantly and some- 
times fiercely, but there was plenty of 
sunlight and no real discomfort, as arc- 
tic discomforts go. 

We reached Point Barrow October 
12th, and it may be imagined that we 
inquired with real anxiety if news of the 
missing Karluk had been received there. 
We were told that Eskimos had seen her 
as she drifted by, a week before, and 
that she then was probably three miles 
offshore. No whites had seen her, but 
the information that she seemed to be 
utterly helpless in the ice, with no 
smoke issuing from her galley-pipe, was 
sufficiently authenticated to be accepted 
as a fact. 

Eskimos had made an attempt to get 
out to her, but had failed; it was agreed, 
however, that any or all the members of 
her party could have gone ashore had 
they desired to. Stefansson had ex- 
pected Captain Bartlett to send Murray 
oceanographer), McKinlay (meteorolo- 
gist and magnetician), and Beuchat (an- 
thropologist) ashore on or about Octo- 
ber 1st, to enable them to rejoin the 
southern party of the expedition, to 
which they belonged. I have never been 
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able to learn just why this was not done. 
The passage of the Karluk had created 
no excitement at Point Barrow; it had 
not occurred to any one that she was 
in great danger. 

Point Barrow is the northernmost 
point of Alaska. A sandspit reaches out 
from the mainland into the Arctic Ocean, 
like an arm crooked at the elbow, and 
Point Barrow is at the elbow. Beyond 
it the forearm stretches to the southeast. 

It was at the whaling-station of 
Charles D. Brower, ten miles below the 
Point itself, that we outhtted. His is a 
two-story wooden house, perhaps fifty 
feet long by thirty wide, of absolutely 
plain architecture, its only non-utili- 
tarian feature being a flag-pole. It is 
the center of a group of five large ware- 
houses, and every stick of timber in all 
the buildings was taken to the north on 
a whaling-ship. “Charlie” Brower, as 
he is known from Herschel Island to 
San Francisco, the lord of this extraor- 
dinary manor, has had an interesting 
personal history. He has lived there 
thirty years, long ago married an Eskimo 
wife, and has sent several of their chil- 
dren southward to the States to be edu- 
cated. He is a fine chap, well educated 
and big-hearted. 

Also resident at the Point are a white 
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missionary and his wife, and they main- 
tain a government school for Eskimo 
children. Sewing, cooking, cleanliness, 
and general hygiene are taught in it, to- 
gether with the English language and the 
three R’s. When I visited the school, 
the pudgy, brown-skinned children were 
writing on the blackboard. 

After school had been dismissed I 
found myself the center of a not-too-wel- 
come and very avid curiosity on the part 
of the youngsters. Every step I took 
was followed and a ceaseless fire of 
questions was aimed at my head. I 
never have seen such eager, curious, and 
alert eyes as those of these Eskimo chil- 
dren. My Eskimo companion—Asat- 
chak, from Port Hope, Alaska, who had 
come ashore from the Karluk with us— 
instantly became the hero of the local 
rising generation. 

On October 26th Wilkins and Jenness, 
with two Eskimos, started for Cape Hal- 
kett, where the two whales I have men- 
tioned were frozen in the ice. There 
they were to cut up a thousand pounds 
of whale meat for dog food, and, if pos- 
sible, to catch fish in a fresh-water lake, 
to serve as food for dogs and men. 
Stefansson and I stayed at Point Bar- 
row. We had several reports to prepare 
and many letters to write. We left 


upon the 8th of November, overtal 
Wilkins and Jenness on the 20th 

They already had cut up the wh | 
meat, and when we arrived were fishi:g, 
with poor luck, having caught, with nts 
under the ice, barely enough to keep 
themselves and the dogs going. 

On November 24th Stefansson, Wjl- 
kins, myself, and one of the Eskimos 
started for Collinson Point, to join D; 
Anderson, who was in command of thy 
southern part of the expedition. \\, 
left Jenness, the ethnologist, bent upon 
the study of the native language with 
two Eskimo families near Cape Halkert. 
We reached Collinson Point Decembe: 

15th, and while the trip was difficult 
in some respects, it involved no real 
hardship. On the last day, however, « 
southwest blizzard swooped down upon 
us, and we could scarcely see Stefansson, 
who kept about twenty feet ahead . 
the dogs. Some idea of his ability as an 
arctic traveler may be gathered from th« 
fact that for twenty miles he plodded 
ahead of the dogs without a trail o1 
landmark of any sort, and at the end of 
our journey we found ourselves only a 
hundred yards out of the way. The 
wind blew at the rate of forty-five miles 
per hour, and the difficulties of the last few 
hours’ travel were increased by darkness 











STEFANSSON DRAGGING TO CAMP 


A SEAL WHICH HE HAD SHOT 
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REPAIRING THE BROKEN SLED 


Stefansson left, December 18th, to go 
to the Mackenzie River delta after a 
small schoéher—the North Star—which 
he proposed to substitute for the Karluk. 
She was known to be in winter quarters 
east of the international boundary at 
Clarence Bay. He also was to arrange 
for the geographers of the southern 
party to sound for a navigable channel 
in the Mackenzie River from the delta to 
Fort Macpherson, and was to send out 
our mail and despatches. He took with 
him one dog-team and Louis Olsen, their 
official dog-driver. 

On this trip he did practically every- 
ry “oe had planned todo. He purchased 
the North Star, arranged for the sound- 
ings, sent out the mailand despatches, en- 
gaged Storker Storkersen, who had been 
with Lefiingwell and Mikkelsen on their 
ice trip in 1907, and sent him back to 
Martin Point, there to make a drift- 
wood camp. He was to get rations, 
equipment, etc., from the southern 
party, which was fifty-five miles away, 
to divide and apportion everything and 
have all ready by the time Stefansson 
returned from the delta. 

I spent Christmas at Collinson Point. 
It would have been a most enjoyable 
occasion had not one of our men—the 
cook of the Mary Sachs—made the holi- 


day the occasion for getting lost while 
trying to travel six miles from the house 
where he was stopping to our Christmas 
dinner. 

During the day we entertained twenty- 
eight Eskimos who had come to visit us 
from all parts of the surrounding coun- 
try. Wilkins had some old reels of 
moving-picture film and a projector, and 
as the room was fairly large and made a 
pretty good auditorium, gave an exhibi- 
tion for the natives. They never had 
seen or heard of anything of the sort, 
and went wild with excitement. 

Later, with a dog-team, I went to 
Point Barrow to get the mail, spend- 
ing twenty days on the outward journey 
and eighteen days on the return trip. 
I reached Collinson Point late on the 
night of March 2oth, and the tardiness 
of my arrival worried me, for I was told 
that Stefansson intended to start on the 
ice trip the next day from Martin 
Point, fifty-five miles to the east. There- 
fore | set out as early in the morning as 
I could and traveled hard. 

Progress the second day was difficult. 
From dead ahead the wind blew at the 

rate of at least twenty-five miles an hour, 
and the snow drifted fiercely, often waist- 
high. Crawford, who accompanied me 
that day, suffered severely from a frost- 
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bitten nose and face. We had but four 
dogs, part of my worn-out team of eight. 
We reached Martin Point at eight in the 
evening, and were not surprised, al- 
though | will admit that I was bitter- 
ly disappointed when I found that Ste- 
fansson had already started. 

Obviously I must be upon the road 
again as soon as | was able. I permitted 
myself only three hours of sleep and 
overtook Stefansson and the party after 
one day’s going, which covered only 
eight miles. The ice was rough and 
travel very difficult. 

The camp in which I found them is 
worthy of a word or two of description 
because it was the first of the journey 
and in many respects typical of others. 
Stefansson had chosen as its location a 
level stretch of sea ice, surrounded by 
large cakes, or ridges, twelve to sixteen 
feet in height, and acting effectively as 
windbreaks. ‘The dogs were picketed 
upon ropes stretched between ice-cakes, 
and were separated by distances great 
enough to prevent them from fighting. 
The party's four sleds, ghostlike in 
the arctic night, with their white drill 
covers securely lashed to keep snow from 
drifting in upon the precious stores, 
were near the tent. 

Of the eight dogs in the team which 
had come with me from Point Barrow 
only one had been fit to work when I 
started in pursuit of the ice-party. His 
name was Pickles. Now, when he saw 
the other dogs, he went wild with joy, 
although he was instantly willing to fight 
any or all of them, and probably told 
them so in dog language. 

Notwithstanding the welcome which 
the dogs gave me, no one within the 
tent came out to greet me. Therefore I 
unloaded some fur clothing I had packed 
on Pickles, tethered him at a safe dis- 
tance from his friends, put my rifle on 
top of one of the sled-loads, and made 
my presence known at the entrance of 
the larger tent. I was tired after my 
lonely all-night journey. 

No one had noted the excited welcome 
of the dogs or dreamed that I had come. 
Breakfast was just begun. But the tent 
was so crowded that it was impossible 
for me to enter until one of the occu- 
pants came out. I carefully brushed as 
much of the hoar-frost as possible from 


my hood and of the snow from my boots 
and crawled into the tent. 

These were tight quarters!—five men 
were in a tent with a floor area eight fe« 
by ten. There was a scramble to mak: 
room for me, every man sinking i into ; 
cross-legged seat on the furs. Then som: 
one—I forget who—with a whisk-broom 
went through the final ceremony of 
brushing the snow-dust from my boots 
It was probably due to the care with 
which Stefansson’s emphatic rule was 
enforced against snow in the tents that 
our beds were kept warm and comfort- 
able during the entire trip and that not 
one man suffered from a cold. 

Wilkins was cooking breakfast of rice 
and bacon on one of the Primus stoves, 
while on the other some one was prepar- 
ing chocolate, to each cup of which was 
added a generous spoonful of malted 
milk. I am sure that nothing ever 
tasted better to any one than that 
breakfast tasted to me. 

A Primus stove is fashioned on the 
blow-torch principle, and burns vapor- 
ized kerosene very economigally. It is 
about the size of a silk hat. I hesitate 
to say how frequently such stoves have 
their off moments. Wilkins proved his 
genius by his management of them. 
His ways with machinery always were 
darkly and mysteriously effective. Once 
when the Karluk’s launch defied its en- 
gineer Wilkins tamed it with a mere pat 
and a kind word; but that achievement 
was as nothing to some of his triumphs 
over Primus stoves. 

I distributed the mail, and not much 
was said until after it had been read. 
Naturally enough, the men were very 
eager for it. At Candle, Alaska, the 
agent of the telegraph company had 
copied and sent to us all the news 
despatches which had reached him be- 
tween August Ist and December 28th, 


and these now brought our knowledge of 


what was going on in the outside world 
pretty well uptodate. It was a friendly 
service and must have been 
trouble. There were twenty typewritten 
pages of it, and some of the statements 
referring to our expedition were gro- 
tesquely inaccurate. Among the sub- 
jects which especially interested us were 
the Mexican situation, the baseball se- 
ries, and the football games. 
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OVER THE ICE 





had always hoped I would be able 
, with the party, and it was now hard 
me complacently to think of missing 
iourney, despite the hardships 
‘ch | knew would be the lot of those 
o made it. I asked to be taken 
ng, even at this late hour. 
Stefansson considered the matter very 
irefully. He 
as influenced 


WITH 


from it, but the accident delayed us 
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somewhat and was followed by a much 
worse one. 

We had our first news of it when we 
overtook Stefansson, and he told us to 
pitch one tent immediately because he 
had left Captain Bernard with Ander- 
son, badly injured by a fall. He asked 

me if | had some 
sinew with which 





gainst accept- 
ig my services 

the fact that 
had with me no 
itht except my 
ile and that I 
had just finished 





the wound might 
be sewn up, then 
called for a vol- 
unteer to per- 
form the surgical 
work. Asno one 
offered, I ex- 








six - hundred- , pressed my will- 
ind - fifty - mile ingness to try. 
trip. 4 | found a gash 

| sat in the , in the captain’s 
tent with him, a head extending 
talking things mT across the top 
over, until the A ie from temple to 
others had load- sell temple. He had 
ed the sleds and g w .. fallen from a 
harnessed the high-pressure 
dogs. Finally he ridge. A forward 
decided to take : plunge against 
me as a member ' his shed-handle 
of the support a not only had cut 
party which was . him thus terri- 
to go out for ten bly, but had ex- 
days and then erted a down- 
turn back. < ward pull, so that 

Then the tents the skin of his 
were taken down entire forehead 
and lashed upon was hanging over 
the tops of the Ay his eyes. 
sled -loads, and i A tent was set 
everything was — up and the jour- 
ready. Men and ney stopped for 
dogs alike were STEFANSSON LOOKING POR A TRAIL FROM A PRESSURE RIDGE th e d ay, of 
eager to be course. The 


off, and we 
started with enthusiasm and _ speed. 

The road was very rough, but Ste- 
fansson, taking with him a small hand- 
pick, started ahead to choose and test 
the ice, which had recently been broken 
up and was thin in places. 

The first day out one sled broke 
through some rubble ice imperfectly ce- 
mented between two fields which had 
floated together, but, having jagged 
edges, had not formed a perfect union. 
We got the sled out and lost nothing 


captain was car- 

ried in, and Stefansson supported his 
head while some of the fellows heated 
water on the Primus for me. As well 
as I could I cleansed the wound of blood. 
The captain had not lost consciousness. 
I knew there was a surgical case in his 
own kit, and one of the men searched 
until he found it. In it were needles. 
I ventured to suggest that it might be 
well to sew the whole wound carefully 
before a start was made to take the 
captain back to shore (which, of course, 
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would have to be done), but Stefansson 
said three stitches would be enough to 
hold the edges together during the trip. 
| made them at intervals of about two 
inches, the wound being nine inches long. 

By the time I had done this the Nome 
sled (our best) had been unloaded and 
lined with Captain Bernard’s clothes 
and sleeping-bag. Four big, steady 
dogs were selected to haul it. 

The party which took the captain 
ashore was led by Stefansson himself. 
Anderson and Castel traveled at the bow 
of the sled, easing it with ropes over the 
rough spots and generally preventing 
jars, while | walked at the handle-bars, 
guiding the vehicle. The dogs actu- 
ally seemed to understand that they 
were pulling an injured man and worked 
steadily and well. It had been Ste- 
fansson’s intention to take Captain 
Bernard to the whaler Belvedere, as he 
knew that Captain Cottle, of that ship, 
had had a good deal of surgical ex- 
perience, but Captain Bernard ex- 
pressed the desire to be taken to Martin 
Point, where Crawford was— an old 
friend in whom he had more confidence. 

At headquarters, after we had carried 
the captain into one of the tents which 
had just been vacated by sportsmen 
who had returned totheir ship, (the Polar 


Bear), Crawford took charge and Fre 
Joe made hot coffee for the capt 
which wonderfully braced him up. 
were annoyed by the general uproar 
which our arrival had caused, the 
kimo women, especially, having beco:e 
excited, declaring that Captain Bernard 
surely would die and that the incident 
was an omen of the worst of luck for t!y 
whole party. 

I now kept away from the tent whcre 
the sick man was. I knew that if I had 
been hurt I would not want to have a lor 
of men fussing around me. When Ste- 
fansson came in to have dinner he told 
me that Captain Bernard had fallen 
asleep. Crawford, it seemed, was un- 
willing to attempt to sew up the wound, 
and so Stefansson asked me to go lat 
to Captain Bernard and impress him 
with the fact that it should be sewed 
immediately in order to save him from a 
very unpleasant disfigurement, even if, 
in case no further stitches were taken, 
something more serious did not result; 
and he asked me again to act as surgeon. 

When the captain wakened I went in 
to see him, and joined Crawford in ur¢- 
ing him to have additional stitches taken 
without delay. At first he demurred, 
but finally he consented. Captain Ber- 
nard was out walking three days later 
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OVER THE ICE 

Che following day Stefansson sent to 
the Polar Bear for more natives to go 
vith us when we made another start. 
[he women’s superstitions had had their 
effect, however, and none would consent 
to go. We slept late, as we were in no 
especial hurry to get back to the camp 
on the ice. I dried all my clothes before 
the hospital stove and thus was able to 
dress in and pack my bag with dry 
things for the first time since leaving 
Cape Halkett, three weeks before. 

The revised line-up of the party, as 
now determined upon, was Stefansson, 
Crawford (heir to Captain Bernard’s 
iob), Anderson, Castel, Wilkins, Johan- 
sen, Storkersen, and myself, with the 
understanding that Crawford, Wilkins, 
Johansen, Anderson, and I were to re- 
turn when we had gone a ten days’ jour- 
ney, after which the party would then 
proceed due north until land was dis- 
covered or until the lateness of the sea- 
son forced it to turn back. We were 
especially sorry we had not been able 
to start on February 22d, as planned, 
instead of a month later. This was due 
to circumstances, over which Storkersen 
had no control, preventing him from 
assembling at Martin Point the nec- 
equipment. We estimated that 
this lost time would have meant at least 
one hundred and fifty miles of addi- 
tional northward progress and an ear- 
lier and less dangerous return. 

Stefansson suggested that from now 
on we take turns at cooking, the man on 
duty as cook to be exempt from out-of- 
door work. 

On our first day of travel we were 
halted by a wide lead of open water and 
had a seal-hunt. Stefansson killed six, 
doing his usual wonderful shooting; | 
killed three with five shots, and Storker- 
sen killed one. We recovered only three. 
The others sank too quickly. 

Then followed a day of bad weather, 
mostly spent in the tents. In the after- 
noon Stefansson went to the lead, and, 
returning, told the rest of us that we 
would see something worth remembering 
if we went out to it. We did so, and the 
sight was more than interesting—it was 
awe-inspiring. 

Beyond the lead the whole ice-field 
was in motion, and often would come in 
contact with that on which we stood. 
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The crashing and crunching were almost 
deafening as pieces of ice larger than 
an ordinary dwelling-house were thrown 
about like a child’s building - blocks. 
Ridges thirty feet high would be formed 
one moment, only to fall back into the 
water with tremendous splashing the 
next as the pressure was relieved and 
the lead reopened. 

The next day Wilkins and Castel 
took ashore the cameras, seal meat, and 
other things which would have _ bur- 
dened us. They were to rejoin us, but 
never were able to do so, because of 
what occurred before the next morning. 

A great blizzard swept down on us in 
the afternoon. None of us dared un- 
dress that night, for there was danger 
that the ice on which our camp stood 
might be broken up. After we had 
turned in, the flapping of the tent-cloths 
in the storm was constant and irritating. 
Finally the man on watch saw that our 
tent could not stand the strain. He 
spread the poles and we lay under the 
canvas, very well protected. Later the 
other tent went down. 

The next day Stefansson took a look 
about and returned with the astounding 
news that our ice-field was adrift and 
had been carried forty miles eastward 
and thirty miles offshore—rapid travel- 
ing for one night! 


As Wilkins, Castel, 


seven dogs, and 
the big Nome sled had been left ashore, 
it was evident that Stefansson would 
soon send back all of the party but two 


men. I hoped that I might be one of 
those to be taken along, but knew that 
my inexperience was against my chances. 

An event of the day was Stefansson’s 
decision that shortage of fuel would 
make it unwise in future to heat water 
for washing the dishes. Sorrow over this 
was not unmixed with joy. Nobody 
likes to wash dishes. 

We made another start after we had 
overhauled everything, and selected for 
abandonment in a cache all articles 
which we could possibly do without. We 
had rations for ourselves and dogs for 
eighty days, without seal meat, of which 
we felt sure of getting some. 

At this point we had some experiences 
in traveling over moving, broken ice. It 
is ticklish work. Sometimes an open 
lead would close before our very eyes 




















AN OPEN LEAD OF WATER, ENCOUNTERED ON THE RETURN TRIP 


and we would urge the dogs across the 
tumbling cakes of ice before it could 
open again. 

An interesting detail of this part of the 
trip is that we found considerable fresh- 
water ice. It is common enough in the 
arctic in summer to find pools of per- 
fectly fresh water on the ocean ice. On 
the Karluk we often ran a hose to a pool 
on an ice-floe and pumped aboard all the 
fresh water our tanks would hold. 

The fuel problem, too, was partly 
solved now by Storkersen’s manufacture 
of a seal-blubber stove. He cut the top 
off a ten-pound malted-milk can, turned 
down the sides until it stood nine inches 
high, cut a door at the bottom, and 
made a dog-chain grate for the blubber 
to rest upon. The contrivance worked 
perfectly. 

We were interrupted while eating the 
first meal prepared on it by a great com- 
motion among the dogs, which we 
thought must be a battle of their own, 
but which proved to be due to the prox- 
imity of a bear. The others got their 
rifles and I my camera. Storkersen was 
the first to approach near enough for a 
shot, and fired, although I begged him 
not to until | had photographed the 
really splendid creature, who was stand- 
ing just at the edge of the ice on the 
other side of the lead, thirty feet away, 


swinging his head and apparently pay- 
ing no attention to the dogs or to us. 
He was a massive brute, and it was 
plain enough that he might drop into 
the lead and swim over to our side at 
any minute. He was not in the least 
afraid; he sniffed busily, evidently at- 
tracted by the odor of the cooking seal 
meat or burning blubber. 

Storkersen shot him in the shoulder, 
and I took his picture as he turned 
somersault into the water. He scram- 
bled out upon the far side, and both 
Storkersen and Stefansson shot him; 
but he hurried away, disappearing be- 
hind rough ice. I knew that my photo- 
graph was a failure, and asked permis- 
sion to cross the lead and try again, 
which Stefansson granted. I crossed 
with the aid of a boat-hook and pair of 
skii. 

Crawford joined me and we trailed the 
wounded animal, expecting to come 
upon him each time we turned the corner 
of a large ice-block, but we had to run 
haif a mile before we finally caught up 
with him. He could use only three legs, 
so his rapid progress was surprising. 

Finally he dived into a lead and I 

watched on the edge with my camera, 
ready to photograph him as he came up, 
again begging Crawford not to shoot 
until I had made a picture. The bear 
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reappeared within twenty-five feet of us, 
but Crawford fired again before I could 
adjust the focus of my lens. The bear 
dived, and, as Crawford had exhausted 
his ammunition and could not fire 
again, and I had exhausted my films, 
we retreated. 

Stefansson now came up with his 
rifle and killed the animal with one shot. 
He was full grown, though young, and 
his skin was perfect. Stefansson never 
vould have permitted any one to fire 
ipon that bear had he not come so 
dangerously near. While the excite- 
ment was at its height the small lead 
which had delayed us all day closed, 
illustrating the uncertainty of arctic 
travel. 

Shortly after this we began to make 
important use of the improvised seal- 
blubber stove. The effective process is 
to light a few little shavings—say two 
or three—and then to drop thin slivers 
f blubber on them. Only small pieces 
of wood, the size of a pencil, are then 
needed to keep seal blubber burning 
hotly. Bear and walrus blubber will 
burn almost as well. The stove cooked 
faster than the Primus, but smoked up 
the utensils horribly. Eskimos do not 
object to soot, but we did, because sooty 
utensils are sure, sooner or later, to 
befoul everything else on the sleds. One 
of the early meals cooked by seal blub- 
ber was of seal liver and bacon. With 
tea and biscuits this made the finest 
feast of the trip. 

At about this time soundings of one 
hundred and forty-nine fathoms showed 
that we were drifting over the Continen- 
tal Shelf. The next sounding was one 
hundred and eighty fathoms. 

Qur seal-hunting was not always 
really successful, even though we killed 
the animals at which we fired. I al- 
ready have mentioned the loss of killed 
seals. It was frequent. A dead seal 
will sink almost instantly in July, Au- 
gust, and the first part of September, 
but during the other months their thick 
coating of blubber keeps them afloat un- 
til they can be secured. Our plan was to 
kill the seal and then to throw at the mo- 
mentarily floating body a piece of hard 
wood fastened to a line and provided 
with hooks, which, when dragged across 
the seal, would catch, so that the car- 
Vou. CXXX.—No. 779.—85 
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cass might be pulled to the edge of the 
ice, within reach. 

Presently came the time when the 
rations were divided into two shares, 
one for Stefansson and those who were 
to go on with him, and one for the party 
which was to return to shore—to which 
latter party I had been assigned from the 
start. Our shore-going party was al- 
lowed thirty days’ rations for men and 
dogs. We agreed that if we did not 
get ashore within thirty days we ought 
to starve. All the pemmican was as- 
signed to the Stefansson party except 
twelve pounds. While this was being 
arranged Stefansson was busily writing 
letters, and we nicknamed the camp 
where these things occurred Camp Sep- 
aration. 

On April 7th Stefansson called us into 
his tent, one at a time, for general and 
specific instructions. It meant “good- 
by,” of course, and none of us was cheer- 
ful over it. We who were going ashore 
volunteered to give him the expedition’s 
second rifle, leaving us none for the back- 
ward trip, and he accepted that and 
all the ammunition, although he never 
would have asked for it. We knew that 
even if he got to Banks Land he might 
have to maintain himself there for a 
year before one of the expedition’s 
schooners could be despatched to him. 
We also gave them as much of our 
clothing as we could spare. 

In my mind the fact that he took both 
rifles and all the ammunition is very 
significant and hopeful. This episode, 
above all others, indicates to me that he 
still lives. 

It was characteristic of the man that 
when some one proposed taking some 
hand-shaking photographs, to perpetu- 
ate the farewell scene on the ice, Ste- 
fansson refused, almost with heat. There 
was no such thing in him as a desire to 
“play to the gallery.” 

Our actual parting from him occurred 
upon the edge of the Continental Shelf. 
We separated at four-fifteen in the after- 
noon in the midst of a typical icescape. 
This last camp of the united party had 
been made, as all camps were when 

ossible, on smooth ice surrounded by 
— blocks or ridges which would serve 
as windbreaks. The dogs were stretched 
out in long lines, tethered at sufficient 
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distances to keep them from serious 
fighting among themselves, and the tents 
were pitched within twenty feet of one 
another, quite in the customary manner. 
We were about sixty miles from land. 

If any of us had dreamed that this 
was to be our last glimpse of Stefansson 
it would have seemed more significant; 
but none of us did. Such was our con- 
fidence in him that it did not occur to us 
that he could fail in any arctic under- 
taking upon which he might verture. 

can scarcely say that Stefansson had 
inspired us with love, as some men un- 
doubtedly inspire their followers, but 
certainly he had filled all of us with 
sincere admiration—had impressed us 
with the conviction that he was a great 
man and a great leader. 

His sled was thirteen feet long and 
twenty-two inches wide, and was piled 
with stores and equipment until the load 
reached almost to his shoulders when he 
stood beside it, and weighed nine hun- 
dred pounds. It included sixty days’ 
rations for Stefansson, Storkersen, and 
Anderson, fifty days’ rations for six 
dogs, two rifles, four hundred rounds of 
ammunition, and complete camp equip- 
ment. The party took the best dogs 
and the best sled, as well as the best of 
the stores and all the armament—which 
was but right, and which now gives me 
great comfort. 

Stefansson’s final statement to us was 
that he would turn back if at the end 
of fifteen days he had not sighted land— 
that land the discovery of which had 
been the chief object of the ill-fated 
Karluk’s journey, as it was of this ice 
trip and of the whole Canadian Arctic 
Expedition. It is easily possible that 
he may be upon that land to-day, un- 
able to return. 

Our last words to him were a repeti- 
tion of what had become almost a joke 
with us—the expression of hope that he 
would “find the promised land.” Ber- 
nard, when he hurt his head, had gasped: 
“Well, boys, I guess I saw that promised 
land we're looking for; it was one of 
the most brilliant constellations on rec- 
ord, too.”” Now we wished Stefansson 
better luck in his search for it. 

We started shoreward before he began 
his farther journey, and he walked half 
a mile with us. He had told Johansen to 


take soundings every half-mile, even if 
we had to cut the ice to doit. It was as 
we prepared to take the first one that hy 
turned back. Johansen took the sound- 
ing, and Crawford went to look for a 
crossing over the lead which had brought 
us to a pause; I watched the dogs. 

As I stood with them I put the glasses 
to my eyes and saw Stefansson, after h 
had rejoined his party, marching stur- 
dily ahead, with Storkersen and Ander- 
son at the sleds, proceeding on their wa 
Then I saw their team brought to a 
stop and saw Anderson run back to th 
camp site, as if seeking something which 
had been left there by mistake. H: 
apparently found that which he went to 
look for. Then he quickly rejoined th: 
others. 

Stefansson then again started in ad- 
vance, walking briskly, with the other 
men and the dogs and sled following. 
The last I saw of him was when hi 
topped a pressure ridge. He did not 
pause at its apex and look back toward 
us, but quickly disappeared upon its 
other side. His companions, also, soon 

passed out of sight. 

The other members of our party were 
busy with our dogs and did not happen 
to be looking. Thus it was that I am 
the last man now in civilization to hav: 
seen Stefansson alive. His vanishment 
beyond that pressure ridge was his 
vanishment from the knowledge of the 
world. It is as if he had stepped from it 
into oblivion. 


Our trip to shore was uneventful as 
ice journeys go. It occupied nine days 
of average traveling. Two wide leads 
bothered us—one so wide that when we 
came upon it we could see nothing but 
open water beyond the edge of the floe 
upon which we stood. But it closed. 
One night three polar bears came up to 
our camp. We had left our rifle with 
Stefansson, but we had our dogs, who 
soon frightened them away. The second 
night out the very old ice on which we 
were camped broke off within eight feet 
of our tent on one side, and within 
twelve feet of it on the other. If one 


of those breaks had occurred directly 
under the tent— 
It did not. 


At the time when this article is written 


But why speculate? 
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ithing has been heard from Stefansson 
1ce we parted from him. Many believe 
m to be dead. I am not one of these, 
id I have good reasons for my confi- 
dence—that confidence which fills me 
vith an intense anxiety to induce with- 

it delay some effort toward his salva- 

n. 

On the evening of April gth a terrific 
gale raged for at least ten hours, blow- 
ing at the rate of eighty miles an hour. 
[hat might easily have blown the ice on 
which Stefansson was camped that night 

least sixty miles in the direction of 
Banks Land, thus helping him upon his 
irney. 

If he tried to reach Banks Land over 
the ice in normal circumstances he very 

kely found the journey impossible. 
Open water appeared that season earlier 
than was ever before known. If this 
happened, he is probably drifting on the 
irctic pack at this moment. 

However, in view of the fact that all 
persons of my acquaintance who are 
familiar with weather conditions-in the 
arctic agree that the offshore drift is to 
the westward, it seems likely that Ste- 
fansson’s chances of landing on Wrangel 
Island are better than his chances of 
getting to Banks Land. 

If he has not discovered the hypo- 
thetical continent which he set out to 
find, but, instead, is drifting about upon 
the ice, the record of that drifting will 
be, in my opinion, of greater interest to 
scientists than thatof the Jeannette (1879- 
81) or that of the Karluk (1913-14). 

[ would have this article serve as a 
plea for a search for Stefansson. I think 
the Canadian government: long ago 
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would have sent a ship to look for him 
had it not been for the outbreak of the 
European war. If this longer hinders 
them, some one else should do it. [ 
have already submitted to them de- 
tailed plans for a search of the surface 
of certain parts of the Arctic Ocean by 
hydroaeroplanes, flying singly, on alter- 
nate days and returning to a base at 
night. These would carry an observer 
equipped with powerful glasses, who 
would sweep the surface of the water and 
ice from a height of eight hundred feet. 
These plans have been approved by 
Admiral Peary and Mr. Alan R. Haw- 
ley, president of the Aero Club of Amer- 
ica, and in the opinion of several ex- 
perienced aviators and explorers are 
perfectly feasible. 

He and his two companions are excel- 
lent shots. Seals are plentiful in the 
western arctic, even in the deepest 
water; polar bears are always to be 
found where seals are; and arctic foxes 
invariably follow in the track of the 
bears. So it would seem that the prob- 
lem of Stefansson and his companions is 
not that of food. Every member of the 
party is hardy, courageous, éxperienced; 
the skin of the fur animals which they 
shoot will furnish their clothing; the 
meat will provide food for themselves 
and their dogs; the blubber of the bear, 
the seal, and the walrus can be used 
for heating, lighting, and cooking pur- 
poses. Lastly, Stefansson knows tw 
to build snow houses in the approved 
“blond eskimo”’ fashion. 


I repeat that I believe Stefansson to 
be alive, hoping against hope for rescue. 
Is he to be abandoned to his fate? 


































The Cup and the Lip 
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were asses — silly 

") asses. I cari’t say less, 
kee and I won’t say more.” 
9 Lila Dench—it was as 
§ Lila Dench, inevitably, 
» that I thought of my 

S262) cousin, though she was 
married, and had presumably another 
name than her father’s—kicked out 
the skirt of her dress and crossed her 
knees. She proceeded to vibrate her 
left foot nervously. 

“You were very romantic—and very 
unfortunate.” I had only just heard 
the whole story, and I was bewildered 
enough to wish to be very polite. 

“I don’t mind being romaatic; I 
don’t mind being unfortunate; but I do 
mind being ridiculous. I can’t afford 
it.” 

“Oh, you can afford anything, my 
dear girl. You’re very handsome.” 
“Handsome” is, in my opinion, not the 
most flattering word to apply to a 
woman, but I hadn’t seen Lila, until the 
day before, for years, and I hoped she 
didn’t take my view of the word. 
“Handsome” quite even her case, 
anyhow. Considering how near she had 
come, as | remembered her, to being 
positively plain, | thought she might 
even be grateful. 

“What good do my looks—whatever 
they may be—do me? I mean ‘afford’ 
quite literally. What I'd give for a new 
hat—now—for example!” She laughed 
a little nervously. ‘‘From sheer cow- 
ardice I’m putting up at this absurd 
hotel. I’ve got to have some backing, 
if it’s only gilding and bell-boys and a 
private sitting-room. I’m frightened to 
death, and since you have turned up out 
of the wilderness, it’s a relief to tell you 
so. You're positively—after the miser- 
able holocaust of the last years—the 
nearest kin I have. I sha’n’t let you go, 
you may be sure. Do you think it’s 
gay, what I’ve just told you?” 
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“T think it’s as gay as a musical co: 
edy, if you choose to take it that way 
1 replied. “I don’t mean all you’: 
lost, but what is left.” 

Lila Dench’s mourning certainly set 
her off wonderfully. Her fine color, he: 
heavily lashed dark eyes, her sufficient ’ 
curling brown hair, and her full youn 
figure were saved by it for handsom 
ness—from something too florid even fo 
that florid word. If she hadn’t nt 
quietly, modestly, almost  shabbil; 
dressed she might have looked like an 
advertisement of a tonic or a “method.” 

I had known Lila intimately, far from 

New York, in days when her eyelashes 

were rough, her figure and her comple X- 

ion uncertain, and her hair disposed in 

braid that stung when she used it to 

whack you across the face with. I had 

thought Lila clever then, but I had 

never dreamed that she would turn out 
good-looking. To be sure, the boy of 
eighteen does not spend much time con- 

sidering what the girl of twelve will look 

like when she is ten years older. Need- 

less to say, I had not recognized Lila th: 

night before at Mrs. Sumter’s. It was 

she who had recognized and claimed me, 

and | had moved awkwardly to her side, 
across, as it were, years of separation and , 
the luxuriant stretches of the remoter | 
Argentine. I had been completely out 
of touch for many a long day with any- 
thing on the whole so irrelevant 4s 
cousins. Her married name and he: 
married face were equally strange t 
me. But Lila had established her iden- 
tity, much as do those communicating 
spirits who recall to you how you stifled 
the calico kitten in the pocket of Unck 
Adoniram’s old coat, which used to hang 
in the back hall on the fourth peg from 
the door of the summer kitchen. Ther 
was no doubt about her being Lila 
Dench; and I had just spent the after- 
noon with her in her hotel sitting-room, 
sympathizing in her strange story. 
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I felt the romance of it, I thought as I 
faced her Roman frown, more than she 
did. Proper hands, at least, could have 
woven and twisted the strands of it into 
a romantic veil. Perhaps poor Lila was 
just too clever to appreciate it; per- 
haps, that is, she saw how little an un- 
usual situation could ever be, for her, an 
opportunity. She was made for mag- 
nifcent and simple destinies; for events 
ypical and traditional and unmistak- 
bi oe for rice, and old shoes, and 
family Bibles, and Jimmy’s first tooth, 
and competent housekeeping. To be 
completely successful, she ought to lose 
her figure early. I had no faintest idea 
how much emotion she was capable of. 
Perhaps a good deal; but she ought to 
be called on to pour it only through the 
most conventional channels. She was 
a dear, even if she was handsome; she 
was clever, even if life was doing its un- 
challenged best to make a fool of her. I 
resented her being chucked into a Mau- 
passant situation, with only the moral 
outfit of a nice American girl. She was 
sensitive, too—it had usually been out- 
raged sensitiveness that had made her, 
years before, whack my impudent mouth 
with the long, heavy braid of her hair— 
but it was a sensitiveness of the shame- 
faced Saxon kind, and she was not going 
to enjoy, Gallically, its importunacies. 
I was sorry for her. She was up against 
something that she should have been up 
against two years before, or never. And, 
cousin or no cousin, there was nothing 
[ could do. 

I shut my eyes for a moment to think; 
but, try as I would, I could think only 
this: that the ranch was safe and slum- 
brous outside under the Southern Cross, 
and that I was within by the lamp, just 
being roused from lassitude by an odd 
story which I had picked at random out 
of the new box of books. I opened my 
eyes again and found Lila staring at me. 

“I don’t want to send you to sleep,” 
she said, grudgingly. ‘“‘Do you think 
tea would wake you up?” 

“If you’ll come out of this place and 
have tea with me somewhere, I'll see.” 

“T can afford it once in a way, Tom.” 
And her poor red lips quivered. 

“So can Il. Come along.” 

She danced off into her bedroom for 
her hat, and for the first time it seemed 
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as if we had really stepped back to the 
Overshaw days. No, not quite; for 
little Lila Dench ran like that only for 
ice-cream. 

“Tell me a few things, Lila,” I said, 
as soon as we were seated at Durand’s. 

“‘Haven’t I told you everything?” 
“No. Of course I wanted to know 
first about poor Aunt Lilias and all the 
rest. But now that I know, tell me 
more about him. Just when do you ex- 
pect him?” 

She flushed. “Next week, sometime. 
He’s supposed to land in San Francisco 
Monday. I dare say he’ll telegraph when 
he does land. I shall have so much 
warning—l hope.” 

“Why do you want warning?” 

“Oh, to get that new hat.” 

She poured the tea fussily, to my sur- 
prise. lea-pouring belonged to the or- 
der of things that should have been 
matters of instinct to Lila Dench. On 
second thoughts, I put the fussiness down 
to unusual embarrassmenzt. Lila was 
the sort of creature one would like to 
have opposite one at the breakfast- 
table. I can’t describe her better than 
that. Some men, I know, don’t want 
any one opposite them at breakfast. | 
don’t, myself. But Lila was made for 
the normal, nice American man who 
likes his wife to pour out his coffee for 
him. She belonged with the new day, 
and fruit and eggs and cream and cereals 
—especially cereals. Bless her heart! 
I determined at least to find out the how 
and why of her sensitiveness. There 
might be something I could save her. 

“Are you in love with him, Lila?” 

She put one elbow on the table and 
rested her chin on her hand. It was a 
long time before she spoke. 

“IT don’t know, Tom. 
don’t know. Iwas, certainly. I should 
have been. But how can | tell how it 
will strike me?” 

“You've written constantly?” 

“Oh yes. Both of us.” 

** And have they been love-letters?”’ 

“They were, at first.” She raised her 
honest brown eyes to mine. 

They were so precisely what a nice 
girl’s eyes should be that I repented of 
having called her handsome. She wasn’t 
old enough to be handsome. She was 
just a young thing on the edge of life, 


I honestly 
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dreading the leap. It wasn’t fair... it 
wasn’t fair. To every girl it should be 
permitted to go away with her chosen 
mate in the full exaltation of the wed- 
ding. Cake, champagne, orange-flowers, 
tears of unmarried aunts—I dare say 
they all help. You can’t spin that hour 
out overtwo years. No! It would take 
Boccaccio or Laura Jean Libbey to deal 
with a heroine so placed; and Lila Dench 
wouldn’t have recognized herself in the 
context of either. 

“Have you any notion of how he 
feels?” 

“TI don’t know at all. His letters 
have been everything they should be. 
Of course I can’t read them to you.” 
The pathetic little dignity of the bride 
fluttered out like a cuckoo from its clock. 

“No, of course not. Um . has he 
plenty of money?” 

“T don’t think he had much until his 
father died. Of course he has had to 
chuck all his own work for the last two 
years. But he has sent me money, 
always.” 

“And still you’re hard up. 
have been much, poor dear.” 
“I’ve never touched it.” 

“Why not? That’s rather rough on 
him. Yet you must have loved him, 
my child, to marry him like that. Are 
you going to give it back to him?” 

“1 don’t know that I shall. But, so 
far, | haven’t liked to use it. I shall see. 
I hope he will understand.” 

“You're not sure?” 

“Oh, I think he will. But, you see, 
I don’t know him very well yet.” Lila 
Dench smiled at me, suddenly looking 
very competent—almost handsome— 
again. 

“*How long had you known him when 
you married him?” 

“Three weeks.” The words came 
rather sharply from her lips. 

“And you never—” I began. 

“Never, never, never!” | don’t know 
what she thought I meant, but she 
seemed to disclaim everything. “We 
were awful fools. But we were both 
young—and frightened—as I explained. 
I suppose we both thought it was a 
judgment on us for not having been will- 
ing to wait, as mother had wanted. As 
I told you, we had scarcely got back to 
Cousin Letty’s from the church when the 


It can’t 


telegram came. Mother knew, you un- 
derstand, and she didn’t refuse consent, 
or anything like that, but she wanted us 
to wait. She wanted to know Gerald 
better. But Cousin Letty was crazy) 
about it all, and wanted to see m: 
through; and Gerald had to go out to 
his father at once, and Letty’s husban 4 
was joining his ship, which meant Lett 
was breaking up and going to Europ: 
You know what naval families are like. 
And Gerald felt he couldn’t go without 
me.” Her lip curled. “Silly asses w: 
both were, I don’t doubt—as I told you 
before. But we couldn’t seem to resist 
it. And of course when we planned it, 
all in a hurry, we knew mother probably 
couldn’t come on for the wedding, but 
I never dreamed of her being really ill. 
And the telegram came from Aunt Lou 
before I had changed into my going- 
away dress. I told it all to you this 
afternoon. Why do you make me tell 
it again?” 

“Because I should like to see a little 
clearer in the matter. I seem to be your 
only living relative except your cousin 
Letty, on the other side. It’s fair | 
should have my turn, I think. . . . And 
there never was any moment when you 
could leave your mother?” 

“Never, until the end. Aunt Lou 
died very soon, and mother—well, | 
couldn’t have left her for anything. At 
least, since I’d once gone to her, I had to 
stay. Gerald had to sail—his father 
needed him as badly as mother needed 
me. Poor mother! If I had left her at 
any moment, she would just have died 
the next. And Gerald always thought 
he could straighten things out—it was 
a pretty bad mess, as I told you; and 
the family honor was at stake—and h: 
couldn’t. Then his father fell mortally 
ill, and finally he died. And here we 
are.” 

“Why didn’t you go out to him as 
soon as Aunt Lilias left you?” 

Lila shook her head. ‘“‘Steamer by 
steamer I was going. But, steamer by 
steamer, you see, Gerald thought he 
was likely to come back. He was just 
waiting for the end. And here we are,’ 
she repeated. 

She had finished her tea, and sat 
vaguely fingering her spoon. “Do you 


blame me,” she went on, suddenly, “for 
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THE CUP 


feeling as if there were an evil spell on 
us? When there’s been nothing but 
disaster and death and separation ever 
since we went through ow marriage 
S€ * ice! 

“Do you mean”’—I searched her face, 

1 I really wanted to get at the root of 
this thing—‘‘that you’re superstitious 
about it? That you think something 
will happen to his boat, or that you'll be 

killed by a motor-car? 

“Not a bit of it!’ She flung up her 
head, and her voice rang true. “I am 
as sure as I am that I sit here that I shall 
see Gerald Ghyll next week.” 

“So that’s your name—Mrs. Ghyll. 
It’s good to know it. You've been Lila 
Dench, and nothing else, for twenty-four 
hours. Mrs. Sumter mumbled your 
name, and I never caught it.” 

“Mrs. Sumter is a fool!” my cousin 
exclaimed. ‘“‘ People seem to think it’s 
extraordinary, all of it. They’re sorry 
for me!” Her scorn was perfect. I 
doubted if even Lila was clever enough 
to simulate it. 

“They know the facts, don’t they?” 

“Of course they do. Mrs. Sumter 
was at the wedding. She helped me 
pack my bag to go to mother after Aunt 
Lou’s telegram came. But people seem 
to think that if life treats you with such 
flippancy, you must be a poor stick. 
They think I can’t command even the 
common respect of events. They don’t 
see such things happening to other 
people, so they fancy the fault is with 
me—and my husband.” She flushed 
outright. 

I leaned across the table and laid my 
hand an instant on hers. ‘Do you care 
what they think?” 

“Not the very least in the world.” 
She answered very soberly and candidly. 

“That’s all, then, that I wanted to 
know, thank you.” And we rose. 

“Just what did you want to know?” 
Lila Dench asked me as I parted from 
her at her hotel. 

“Just what I’ve found out.” 

“And what is that?” 

“The heart of your trouble, my dear. 
Good-by.” The gilded cornices and the 
brass buttons of the bell-boys shook to- 
gether into one brilliant blur for an in- 
stant before my eyes. I knew now 
what Lila was up against. 
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I frequented Lila’s hotel pretty con- 
stantly all the next days. I knew that 
most of her funk would spend itself in 
solitude; but I knew, too, the whole 
armory of solitude, from having felt, 
sooner or later, each shaft it held. I 
wanted, by any ruse I| could, to ward off 
the attack. We talked incessantly and 
of many things. Sometimes Lila, cross- 
legged on the floor by her sitting-room 
window, lost herself in memories of 
Overshaw, and we pieced up the past 
with a rapidity that amazed me. Some- 
times she listened for an hour (lips apart, 
like a child) while I told her about the 
ranch—so hot at noon, so still at night, 
a life perfected outside of life, like a 
marvelous model with every working 
part complete. All that was very well: 
listening, or evoking ridiculous reminis- 
cences, she was Lila Dench in good 
faith; recognizable, easy to meet. At 
such moments, when our separation 
seemed mere quiet lapse of time—ebb 
and flow of the tide on shores where, 
meanwhile, nothing has happened—I al- 
most ceased to believe in Gerald Ghyll, 
crossing sea and land to reach his wife. 
I all but found myself considering that 
Lila would make this or that good man 
of my acquaintance very happy. It 
seemed a pity that Ghyll should have 
her; at least, that she shouldn’t be free 
to choose him again if she liked him and 
reject him if she didn’t. If she had 
hinted at it, | would have carried 
through, for her, a fight for annulment. 
But annulment belonged to still another 
order of fiction with which Lila had 
nothing to do. She had nothing to do 
with any kind of fiction; that was the 
killing part of it. She belonged to the 
beautiful, healthy class that fiction can’t 
touch, because it eschews wholly the 
necessary elements of situation, sus- 
pense, and climax. For art, she needed 
heightening; but you couldn’t heighten 
her. 

Clearly, it was not so much Gerald 
Ghyll that frightened her as the inevi- 
tability of him. There are a very few 
experiences in life that, once started, you 

cannot stop. ‘This was like one of those. 
Short of earthquake, Gerald Ghyll had 
to come. That made her nervous; and 
occasionally her nervousness broke out 
in talk. 


Then I saw that she had done 
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a lot of queer reading and queerer think- 
ing during her weeks in New York. it 
was a pity; for Lila Dench wasn’t made 
for psychological excursions. Psychol- 
ogy, however, is a thing you cannot leg- 
islate out of life, or deny even to the 
poor. She wouldn’t tell me what she 
felt or feared, but I suspected that she 
was feeling and fearing things you can 
tell only to a phy sician or a lawyer, and 
that Lila Dench, in point of fact, could 
have told, even if her life depended on 
it, to neither. I inferred that Gerald 
Ghyll was not a subtle person;- but I 
didn’t count too much on my own infer- 
ence. She hadn’t even a photograph of 
him, so that I didn’t know whether she 
had fallen in love with Apollo in the 
moonlight or whether he had swept her 
off her feet by passionate platitudes. 
She wouldn’t describe him to me. At 
first | put that down to pride or shyness; 
but after a few days I realized that she 
didn’t describe him because she couldn’t. 
She didn’t know well enough what he 
was like. I knew, from experience of 
my own, how dangerous it is to build up 
one’s conception of a human being from 
letters alone; how dangerous, that is, if 
there has to be later the intimate, face- 
to-face encounter. People don’t look 
like their handwritings; and a letter is a 
physical bond only so long as you are 
kept apart. Moreover, she had known 
him for only three fiery weeks; and into 
what shape might not the molten lava 
have hardened? I was so sorry for the 
girl herself that it never occurred to me 
to be sorry for Ghyll. It is harder, per- 
haps, to take a clever initiative than to 
meet a clever initiative properly; but 
that wasn’t my business. Lila was. 

I took her out to dinner or to a play 
as often as she would go with me; and, 
after her telegram came from San Fran- 
cisco, haunted her hotel more than ever. 
I had a lot of things to do in New York, 
but I could put them off until I had seen 
Lila dane the crisis. It would be 
beastly, if she did happen to want me at 
any moment, to be engaged elsewhere. 
I think, toward the end, | grew as ner- 
vous as Lila herself. She never told me 
anything beyond the fact that she was 
nervous. I had to make out every con- 
volution of the thing myself. i well 
knew that I might be making out more 


than was there; but it was better ; 
be on the safe side. The night before 
Ghyll’s promised arrival, I asked h 
what they were going to do. 

e Do?” 

“Yes. Are you going to stay on h 
for a time?” 

“T’m leaving my hotel to-morrow, 
that’s what you mean. I’ve given them 
notice. I don’t know, you see, what 
Gerald will want.” 

‘g The point is, what do you want 
He won’t want anything but the sense of 
being with you.” It was a long shot, 
but I took it deliberately. 

“I’m not sure of that. But I don’t 
want to go on where I| am, after he comes. 
I couldn’t. The walls would say things 
to me, and I[ want to be where nothing 
says anything.” That was as near an 
intimate confession as any that Lil: 
Dench made to me in all those days. 
When she spoke more luridly, she w: 
not intimate at all. 

“Why don’t you go down to Old 
Point at once? That would be the 
really romantic thing to do.” 

“Vm tired of bemg romantic. I’m 
about fed up with romance.” Tears 
were not far from her young eyes. 

“Well, then, don’t be. Go to Niag- 
ara Falls.” 

Lila stuck out the tip of a pink tongu: 
at me. I was absurdly grateful for her 
Overshaw manners. 

“T don’t care what you do. But 
think you’d better have something up 

our sleeve. Poor fellow! He hasn’t 
had much time out there to make honey- 
moon plans.” 

“He’s had time enough since he 
started.” 

“He would probably welcome some 
indication that you have been putting 
your mind on it.” 

“T won’t put my mind on it.” 

“Oh, well”—I turned to beckon the 
waiter for the bill, and spoke noncha- 
lantly, half over my shoulder—‘if you 
want to fall into his arms like a sweet 
little silent prize-package, that’s all 
right, too. Oh, stiffen up, Lila! Be a 
sport. Don’t mope.” 

“I’m not moping. And it’s my busi- 
ness, anyhow—his and mine.’ 

“Quite so. Only I thought I'd try, in 
some way or other, to point out to you 
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that this situation is hard on him, too. 
. r . ” ° 
Meetings after separation’”—I put it 


modestly—“‘are hard on any one. If 


vou have any ideas, I think you owe 
them to him. He must have had a 
beast of a time out there, from all you 
tell me. I should say he’d probably 
need all the comforting tact that you can 
e him. Now I’m going to take you 
ight back to vour hotel and mz ike 

u promise you ll go to bed at once. 
She did not speak a word in the taxi, 
| | was for leaving her at the door, 
ut t she indicated that she would like me 

o up to her sitting-room with her. | 
was s dual not to stay, however; 
t to talk, not to beat it in any more. 
“Look here, Lila,” I said, as soon as 
the door was closed. “I’m off. There’s 
othing more I can do to-night. What 

the matter, anyhow? Why, people 
vrite best-sellers about this improbable 
yt of thing! You don’t mean to say 
you’re not up to the average princess in 
a best-seller!” 

Lila did not reply. She stood stiffly, 
with closed eyes, one arm stretched 
along the chimney-piece. 

I took up my hat. “Good - night. 
Telephone me if you want me to-mor- 
row. I shall be in all the morning.” 

Still she did not speak or open her 
eyes. 

“Tell me, Lila”—I faced it, since I 
had to—“‘aren’t you in love with him?” 

“Don’t you see’’—she opened her eyes 
wide, and they looked at me, enormous, 
accusing, the very eyes of twelve-year- 
old Lila Dench—‘‘that I don’t know ? 
Now go away.” She waved her hand 
toward the door, but did not otherwise 
change her posture. When I looked 
back at her, before leaving the room, her 
eyes were closed again. 

[ got no telephone-message from Lila 
the next day; and after noon, when 
Ghyll’s train was due, I did not know 
where to reach her. She had told me 
she should leave her hotel finally before 
she met him. It had been arranged that 
they should dine with me at Durand’s, 
if the plan were not meanwhile called off; 
so, after waiting in vain for a signal, i 
dressed and went thither. I had good 
hope of not finding them; good hope 
that they would have been moved to a 
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venience. I only longed to cool my 
heels waiting for them in vain, and to 
realize blessedly at last that I was as 
dust under the feet of Lila Ghyll. I was 
willing enough to be remembered later; 
but just at present I cared chiefly to be 
brushed aside as an intolerable mote in 
their sentimental sunlight. As I walked 
up the Avenue I fancied a hundred things 
that it would have been clever, it would 
have been inspired, for them to do. | 
had almost chosen for them the most in- 
spired of all when I reached Durand’s; 
and it was really a terrible shock to find 
them—actually to see them before my 
eyes—primly and patiently waiting for 
me. 

Even then, if they hadn’t looked 
Lila and the man by her side—so prim 
and so patient, I might have hoped to be 
an inhibition. But it was not as an inhi- 
bition that Lila greeted me. She flung 
herself at me in a way to make a husband 
jealous. I scarcely dared look at Gerald 
Ghyll until we were seated at the table. 
The five minutes before we thus came to 
anchor were one of the most uncomfort- 
able periods of time that I have ever 
spent. Ordering gave me a little further 
respite, for I was determined—if only 
for my own sake—that we should dine 
too well. But after that I had to face 
it. 

It was Apollo in the moonlight, after 
all. So much I could see from sidewise 
glances. Ghyll looked tired, tanned and 
bleached and generally battered by a 
more strenuous sun; but he had, even 
so, an uncommon beauty. It seemed to 
me, at the moment, that a radiance like 
that should have lasted over more than 
the two years of their separation. 
If Lila had been walking with a ghost, at 
least it was a ghost beside which, visu- 
ally speaking, other men would pale. 
Then I remembered the poor girl’s hide- 
ous months—Aunt Lou’s going, Aunt 
Lilias’s ugly illness and the manner of her 
death—and I could not chide her. Three 
weeks only—and she hadn’t even a 
photograph. I liked Ghyll the better 
for having those looks without any pho- 
tograph of them; and after the cock- 
tails Fae to pluck up courage. He 
hadn’t yet said anything to strike one; 
but, after all, that cut both ways. He 
was a gentleman; and beyond a decent 
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tradition and looks like that—well, what 
in Heaven’s name could Lila, who was 
only handsome, and not always that, 
demand? 

I moved very tentatively in the con- 
versation at first. Ghyll was tired out 
and nervous; and though he answered 
courteously enough my idiotically hearty 
questions about his trip, I wondered if 
he didn’t perhaps wonder what I was 
doing there. So I explained, lest Lila 
shouldn’t have done it. She had, how- 
ever, it appeared, told him all about me. 
From the amount he knew, I had a sud- 
den, appalled conviction that since they 
met she could hardly have talked of 
anything but me. And I had been 
fondly imaging them as lost to the world 
in each other’s eyes! When they further 
made it clear to me, between them, that 
they had spent their afternoon of re- 
union at the Metropolitan, I grew cold. 
Perhaps one can talk in the Metropoli- 
tan—lI don’t know. But it was sicken- 
ingly evident that they had contem- 
plated miles of objects with the most 
careful attention. Poor little Lila! I 
swung back to pity. If his charm 
didn’t work for her, she was in a mess. 
Ghyll was a thousand times more worth 
looking at than anything in the Metro- 
politan, save a few statues. And even 
if Ghyll wasn’t vain—which was as it 
should be—he would almost have had a 
right to be hurt that the eyes of his bride 
should deliberately seek out Japanese 
grotesques while he was by. I was sorry 
for Ghyll, too. Altogether, I was in 
an agony of vicarious discomfort that 
neither food nor wine could mitigate. 

Lila, | must frankly say, was not at 
her best. Her obvious youth seemed to 
push back to the bread-and-butter stage. 
Her voice lost its modulations; she was 
shrill as at Overshaw, with a nursery 
shrillness. I don’t remember all the 
things we talked about through the 
courses of that excellent and dreary 
meal; but I know that they were trivial- 
ities and that we were very dull about 
them. Ghyll was low-voiced and civil, 
but wine could not warm his coldness. 
Lila was as tactless as she could be with- 
out being positively annoying. I sus- 
pected that they were embarrassed; that, 
face to face at last in their anomalous 
position, both would have given any- 
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thing for another day of grace. And. 
beneath all the chatter, their embarrass. 
ment won upon me until it seemed in- 
credible that these two, so unfamiliar 
to each other, must presently fare forth 
into the tenebrous eve of a common f\- 
ture. Yet who, in the name of all tradi- 
tion, could come between them? | 
fancied the poor things feverishly trying 
to revive in themselves the sensation; 
and moods of their three weeks’ engage- 
ment. Whenever Lila closed her ey 

as sometimes she did for a moment; it 
was a trick of hers—I considered. that 
she might be revisualizing, with what 
memory she had, herself and Ghy]|! in 
the moonlight of Old Point. Wh) 
didn’t they go back there, and proceed 
from a renewed intoxication? Wh 
didn’t they duplicate, as far as possi! ble, 
the scenes that had brought them to- 
gether? Perhaps, by improvising the 
décor, they could fling themselves back 
into the picture. “Cousin Letty” was 
not there; but the one convenient thing 
in the poor creatures’ plight was that 
they didn’t now officially need a chap- 
eron. Still, I couldn’t suggest it to 
them. I felt indelicate even in being 
there, with my confounded ruminations 
and reactions. They oughtn’t to have 
wanted me. If they had been married 
that noon, they wouldn’t have wanted 
me. But what could I do, with Lila 
clutching me like that? I felt like th 
mother in a French novel. Hang it all, 
it was up to Ghyll! 

Just as I reached that desperate re- 
flection, Ghyll himself rose. “Do you 
mind if I go out and telephone a mo- 
ment, while you drink your coffee? |’|! 
be back directly.” 

Lila’s smile almost pushed him off; 
and he went, with a graceful, swinging 
step. 

leaned across the table. “Lila, my 
dear, I a seem to be doing any good 
here. pose I corral the waiter and 
settle, aa then just fade away? Ghy!! 
will be everlastingly glad to find me 
gone when he comes back.” 

“Oh no!” She clutched me. “I— 
I’ve got to telephone, myself. I didn’t 
do it this afternoon. Now’s my chance. 
I'll go and do it.” She looked at her 
wrist-watch. “Heavens! It will be too 
late to get my call if I don’t go now.” 
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She rose, and I too rose, with an im- 
pulse to detain her if I could. 

‘Look here, Lila, no telephoning 
ought to matter.” 

“Isn’t Gerald telephoning?” 

“A man is always having to telephone.” 

‘So is a woman.” 

I laid my hand on her wrist. Bas. say, 
Lila, you don’t do him justice.’ 

“T don’t?” She looked at me very 
oddly. 

“You never told me how good-look- 
ing he was.” 

“Tsn’t he, just?” It was precocious 
little Lila Dench again. 

“Well, then, isn’t it all right? 
are you all over the place for? 
you in love with him?” 

“In love with him!” She sped away, 
and I sat down again to my coffee and 
liqueur. The extent to which she was 
in love with him had been utterly re- 
vealed in her tone, and I drew a deep 
breath of relief. Ghyll’s charm, what- 
ever it was, had worked again, and [ 
might wash my hands of Lila Ghyll. 
She could now proceed to fulfil her 
destiny. 

I explained to Ghyll, when he re- 
turned, that Lila, too, had had to tele- 
phone. He raised his eyebrows, but 
made no complaint. I settled the bill 
and lighted another cigarette. I smoked 
it through, and still Lila had not re- 
turned. We talked, if I remember 
aright, about subtropical vegetation. 

Finally Ghyll looked at me inquir- 
ingly. ‘Don’t you think I had better 
go and see about Lila? We can’t stay 
here all night.” 

“Some fool woman is probably keep- 
ing her there for ever.” 

“Yes, but—” He stopped. A page 
had crossed to our table and was offering 
me a note on a tray. 

I opened it. I read it. Then I put 
it in my pocket and faced Ghyll. I was 
uncomfortable; not less so because I 
found him looking at me very curiously. 

“Some fool woman is not keeping your 
wife at the telephone,” I began. “She 
has gone.” 

“Gone? Gone where?” Instinctively 
he held out his hand for the note. But 
I had no intention of giving it to him. 
“She has gone to Overshaw. Her train 
must be about leaving.” 
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He squared his elbows on the table and 
faced me truculently. “Isn’t that the 
place where her mother lived? Why 
has she gone there?’ 

“T don’t know.” Well, I didn’t know, 
though I could guess. 

“Why has she gone at all?” 

“T don’t know.” Then my own itera- 
tions began to bore me, and I broke out. 
“Haven't you any imagination, Ghyll?” 

He colored all over his fine counte- 
nance. His lips twisted, and he turned 
away. “I’m not sure that I have.” 

Silence fell. 

“Look here—would you mind showing 
me the note?” 

“‘T should mind, and I won’t.” 

The scarlet of his flush turned to 
crimson. “Why?” 

“TI don’t care a hang; but I don’t 
think my cousin meant I should.” 

“Is there some sort of conspiracy be- 
tween you? Do you think it’s fair to 
me? If ever a man needed enlighten- 
ing, I do.” He was trying for patience, 
but his patience had worn thin. 

“There’s this much of conspiracy: 
that I am as surprised as you by Lila’s 
act, and that I'll help you look up the 
trains to Overshaw with the best will in 
the world.” 

“Oh, I’m not going to Overshaw.” 

“Humph! That’s hard on Lila.” 

“I don’t see why.” 

“I take it she'll wait for you there.” 

He looked around with some annoy- 
ance. ‘“‘I say,” he remarked again, “we 
can’t stay here all night.” 

“I won’t keep you long.” 

“Well, then, why should I follow her 
up if she runs away from me? I'll wait 

until I hear.” 

“And if she waits until she hears, 
you'll both manage to waste a lot of 
time.” 

“What are you doing in this boat, 
anyhow?” He smiled a little, and 
though the smile was grudged, I could 
see that he meant it to show for friend- 
liness. 

“I don’t really wonder at your ask- 
ing. I’m only in it because my redis- 
covered cousin has found me a comfort 
during a period of some-strain. I’ve no 
desire to stay in it, you can believe. She 
has clutched me, but she has already 

given me to understand that the whole 
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thing really lies between you and her. 
As of course it does. I am only waiting 
for my nunc dimittis.” 

I hoped to have mollified him; and 
indeed he did proceed to speak a little 
more gently. 

“| should like to put a question to you 
—since you seem to be the arbiter of my 
destiny. Do you, on your honor, think 
that Lila cares for me?” 

I gave myself an instant, hoping to 
read his face before I answered. But it 
was perfectly blank and smooth—not a 
loophole open on his inward mind. “On 
my honor” was too much, if I was to 
play poor Lila’s game in the dark. Yet 
what could he be waiting for but re- 
assurance? And, all things considered, 
hadn’t they better come together before 
any more bad weather could get between 
them? In any case, with her voice in 
my ears and her note in my pocket, it 
would have been pretty hard to pre- 
varicate. 

“On my honor, I am sure that she 
does.” 

“She hasn’t looked it—or talked it.” 

*“Well—she does.” 

“Is that in your blooming note?” He 
laughed sharply. 

“As I’m on my honor, I don’t think 
I have to state my authority.” 

“No. I see that.” He mused an in- 
stant. ‘‘Where would she be staying at 
Overshaw? She told me her mother’s 
house had been sold.” 

“At the hotel, I fancy. She wouldn’t 
be likely to go to friends.” 

“Well, then, it’s up to me.” He rose 
slowly. The swinging grace of his ear- 
lier gait had gone slack. He moved like 
a tired man. “How far is it? And 
what’s the railway? Any chance of a 
train in the morning?” 

It was many a year since | had been 
to Overshaw, and I could not tell him. 
I only hoped, for his sake, that the jour- 
ney was easier than it had been in my 
youth—not such a wilderness of junc- 
tions and way-trains and archaic rolling- 
stock as I remembered it. 

“I dare say. I don’t know. Do you 
want to go over to the Pennsylvania and 
find out?” 

“Oh no. I'll telephone from the 
hotel.” 

““Where are you staying, by the way?” 


Ghyll drew on his gloves slowly, stand- 
ing on the outer steps of Durand’s. “| 
am not staying anywhere—yet. I didn’t 
know what Lila might think best.” 

“Didn’t you two decide that this 
afternoon?” 

“We didn’t discuss our future this 
afternoon.” 

“Ah, my dear man, perhaps that is 
why she ran away.” 

“T had supposed she ran away because 
she was afraid of me.” 

I stopped under a lamp-post to strike 
a match. “I think that is also true.” 
More than that, I didn’t want to say. 
Clearly, Ghyll had no imagination. 

“But why—if she cares, as you swear 
she does?” 

“Do you mean that you can’t see such 
an elementary thing as that? Consider 
the circumstances for a moment. If 
you haven’t been nervous yourself— 
you re a prodigy.” 

“Oh, I’ve been nervous!”’ He spoke 
sharply, as if in pain. “But—” He 
did not finish. 

“If a man’s nervous in any given situ- 
ation, isn’t a woman supposed, a fortiori, 
to be a good deal more so?” 

“But—” Again he did not finish his 
ejaculation. 

I looked at his face in the bright il- 
lumination of an arc-light~as we passed. 
For good and sufficient reason, it ap- 
palled me. Youth and beauty were 
quite wasted on such an emotion as | 
saw there expressed. A shriveled old 
age would have suited it better—for a 
tender heart, at least. 

Ghyll turned suddenly. ‘Good night. 
Why should you bother to hang round 
with me while I get my things and 
look up a hotel? You’ve been very 
good—” 

“Um—yes. I wish I hadn’t been,” | 
mumbled. “I wish I’d been out of the 
thing from the start. But”—I braced 
myself—‘“there’s one last piece of ad- 
vice I think I might give you. Tele- 
graph to Lila to meet you somewhere— 
anywhere. You'd die of the inn at 
Overshaw—unless there’s a new one, and 
there’s no reason on earth why there 
should be. If you are up against it, do 
have something to back you. That 
inn is like a Civil War prison.” 

“Thank you.” His voice was metal- 
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lic. “I dare say I shall take your tip. 
Good-night.” 

He evidently hadn’t resented my in- 
coherent sympathy, but he was not go- 
ing to endure my company longer. 
didn’t blame him; for if at present I read 
him like a book, he must be feeling like 
the book when its leaves are being ruth- 
lessly cut. 

“Good-night.” I wouldn’t even in- 
sult him by adding, “Good luck.” We 
shook hands and parted. 

[ gave myself all the longish walk back 
to my hotel to pity Lila; to pity her 
fervently and sufficiently, for all time, so 
that I should never have to pity her 
again. I intended then to expunge Lila 
Dench from my mind and, as far as possi- 
ble, from my memory. If I had any sym- 
pathy left after that orgy, I knew where 
it would go. For Gerald G hyll’ s face in 
the strong light of the arc-lamp had been 
the face of a man who has just seen his 
duty and has found it monstrous. Lila’s 
charm had not worked again, for him. 
He was going to her because | had made 
it impossible for him to do otherwise. 
“Oh, come! She isn’t so bad as that!” 
I ejaculated softly, under my breath. 
But I knew perfectly that there are men 
for whom, if the woman isn’t absolutely 
right, she is as bad as that. Poor lit- 
tle Lila, with her tremors and shivers! 
What were they to the vast qualm that 
was submerging him? What had she 
thought to accomplish with her bit of 
stupid melodrama, her ill-timed co- 
quetry of flight? Did she think she 
could “get up” romance like that—simu- 
late a marriage by capture, carry off 
awkwardness in sheer excitement? No, 
Lila was not made for literature or its 
manners and customs. Not a heroine 
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of them all but would scorn to be Lila 
Dench. 

I was glad that I had warned Ghyll 
against Overshaw. Though their re- 
union might be tragic, it needn’t, at 
least, be fly-blown and down-at-heel. 
Perhaps I had saved them that. But I 
hadn’t saved Ghyll much; not so much 
as one who had struck the final blow 
should have saved him, if possib le, by 
the way. “Lila is handsome,” I mur- 
mured to myself finally—positively as 
if it were a coin I had rummaged out of 
my pocket for him. Then I was ashamed 
of my shabby gratuity. For the fact 
was that Lila had not once, in the last 
weeks, thought of Ghyll’s side of it. 
She was the dedicated maiden at the 
altar; the pallid virgin being pushed, 
clueless, into the labyrinth; the veiled 
victim of all the classic sacrifices. The 
role she thereby thrust on Ghyll is 
easily named. Whereas, in point of 
fact, Ghyll was the shrinking beauty, 
and she would gobble him alive. 

There was not much left in it for me, 
as I stumbled into my hotel, but bitter 
laughter. The only comfort I had was 
to pass in review most of the. marriages 
I saw about me. Every one seemed to 
*“‘muddle along” somehow; doubtless 
Lila and Ghyll would muddle with the 
rest. It was up to the fate that had 
been so myopic as to push Lila Dench 
into a complicated situation. It was not 
up to me, thank Heaven, any longer. 
Ghyll would do his duty—and had not 
Lila herself superbly reminded me that 
it was their affair, not mine? I was 
absolved, released, turned out of doors 
into the blessed storm of the cosmos. 
Soothed by those irrelevant, universal 
winds, I fell asleep. 
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The Control of Soil Fertility 


BY ROBERT 
De OS GENERATION ago 


there sprang up a wind 
12 of rumor that the soils 
f) of New England and 
, the East were worn out, 
> that their crops no long- 

st) er paid taxes, and that 
to escape starvation thousands of the 
original stock were quitting their an- 
cestral homes. Pictures were painted 
of these looted lands browsed by the 
returning deer, of the briers elbowing 
their way across the clearings, while 
the quick birch and vagrant pine won 
back to the wilderness what man had 
not been intelligent enough to master 
and hold for his own. 

Were there not abandoned farms in 
plenty, and volumes of expert opinion, 
to back this popular idea? From the 
director of Rothamsted, England, the 
oldest agricultural experiment station 
in the world, to the professors of agron- 
omy in our own latest agricultural col- 
leges, the experts wrote of the Eastern 
soils as “poverty-stricken and even 
derelict.” Invariably they explained 
that the essential mineral plant-food ele- 
ments—the nitrogen, potassium, sul- 
phur, magnesium, calcium, and espe- 
cially the phosphorus—had been taken 
out of the soil by the crops and carted 
away by men without foresight enough 
to see that starvation was as good as 
an ax for the goose of the golden eggs. 

Mr. Cyril G. Hopkins, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, has published a volume 
replete with authoritative examples. For 
instance: 






As an average of the Maryland soils [he 
says] representing ten different geological 
formations, more or less abundant in most 
of the Atlantic States, we find 37,860 pounds 
of potassium, and only 14,080 pounds of 
magnesium; 7,840 pounds of calcium, and 
1,100 pounds of phosphorus in a plow- 
share acre. Measured by the total require- 
ments of approximately maximum crops in 
otation of wheat, corn, oats, and clover, 
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the potassium is sufficient for 473 ye ars, 
the magnesium for 828 years, and the cal- 
cium for 187 years; while the total phos- 
phorus is sufficient for the same crops fo: 
only 57 years. 


Since each of these mineral elements 
is essential to plant growth, fifty-seven 
years of continuous cropping must by 
this reckoning bring these soils to ex- 
haustion, unless the elements are ar- 
tificially restored. Similar calculations 
give a bare fifty-six years as the pro- 
ductive life of the soils of Illinois. Th« 
crust of the entire earth has been put 
to the test with even more terrifying 
results. Taking corn at a_ hundred 
bushels per acre as a convenient unit 
of measurement, Professor Hopkins tells 
us that there is phosphorus enough in 
the average earth’s crust for a mere 
matter of one hundred and thirty years! 
Luckily, the whole earth’s surface has 
never been subdued to the plow, and 
few farmers are clever enough to mak« 
yearly harvests of a hundred bushels 
of corn, else the round globe must have 
been an abandoned farm long ago, and 
man’s life ended like a gnat’s dance in 
the sun. 

These persistent prophecies of im- 
pending disaster led Dr. Milton Whit- 
ney, Chief of the United States Bureau 
of Soils, to undertake an examination 
of the crop records, not of New England 
and the Eastern States only, but of all 
the United States and the long-worked 
lands of Europe. The investigation be- 
gan with various minor excursions into 
localities notorious for the “exhaustion 
of their soils.” 

The soils of Middle Virginia had fallen 
in popular repute below the hope of re- 
demption. A preliminary survey left 
no doubt that agriculture as measured 
by crop yields had seriously declined. 
But just at this time the state and the 
federal government were inaugurating 
a campaign of agricultural education. 
For a period the bureau stood by and 
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watched, until its men, returning to 
this region, reported that “conditions 
are markedly improved. Crop yields 
on most of the soils are now fairly satis- 
factory. There appears to be no prob- 
lem of actual exhaustion of mineral 
plant-food elements, as a mere change 
in cultural methods has sufficed to in- 

ase the general productivity in from 
eight to ten years. 

[he abandoned farms of Merrimac 
County, New Hampshire, were the 
alarm of the state. The Legislature was 
considering an appropriation to sys- 
tematize the reforestation threatened 
by nature. The men of the bureau 
went from farm to deserted farm, taking 
samples and analyzing the soils. But 
they discovered “no evidence of any 
general deterioration so far as the soils 
were concerned.” 

From Blue Earth County, Minnesota, 
the heart of a famous wheat area, came 
loud complaints that within a period of 
fifteen years the depletion of the soil 
had cut down crop yields to a third of 
their former luxunance. The state 
records from 1874 to 1898 were searched. 
No fluctuations could be found, whether 
for individual counties or for the state 
as a whole, that were not clearly ex- 
plained by seasonal variations in tem- 
perature and rainfall. Indeed, the high- 
est single harvest for the state—an 
average of 18.5 bushels—was entered 
for 1896; while next to the lowest— 
9.5 bushels—dated back to the glorified 
period of 1876. Even Minnesota is not 
too young to have its Golden Age. 

But what of the “poverty-stricken 
and even derelict soils” of New Eng- 
land and the East? Starting from 1876, 
the recorded average per acre yields of 
wheat in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and New York, taken together, 
show a steady rise, decade by decade, 
from 14.5 to a fraction over 20 bushels. 
The richest harvest for any single year 
was gathered in 1906, the last year con- 
sidered by the bureau, when the aver- 
age per acre yield of wheat went up to 

2.4 bushels. Incidentally, this yield 
frame the oldest of our American soils 
was the largest produced in any sec- 
tion of the country at any time during 
the forty years for which reliable sta- 
tistics were available. The highest 
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single yield for the wheat belt states— 
taken as a group—Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, lowa, Illinois, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Missouri, was 16.4, the 
harvest of 1902. 

Land values in the rural sections of 
the East have suffered a marked de- 
cline. “But,” observes the United 
States Bureau of Soils, “‘so far as wheat 
may be taken as a guide, this has not 
been due to the wearing out of the 
soils. The explanation must be sought 
in changed economic conditions.” 

And is it not possible that “changed 
and changing economic conditions” are 
accountable for the rumors about the 
declining fertility of the Western lands 
which have circulated so briskly since 
the recent spectacular exodus of Amer- 
ican farmers to the Canadian north- 
west? I traveled recently through the 
Middle Western States from which a 
considerable part of this emigration 
started. On one grimy, slow-moving 
train I fell in with a party of ex-lowans 
returning home for a visit. 

“Te does seem good to get back East 
again!’ they exclaimed over and over 
again: “No land like this up in Can- 
ada. Why, up there you look out of 
the window, and there ain’t a thing in 
sight; and next morning you look again, 
and there’s a town. But what the towns 
live on when they get ’em built beats 
me! The land ain’t in it with Ioway. 
Why didn’t I stay here, to start with? 
Where would you get land to stay on? 
Who’s selling land ‘round here? Settin’ 
tight? Sure! Ain’t many that ’ll sell 
to their own son. Everybody’s looking 
for a rise, and gettin’ it, too!” 

At a fishing lake in Wisconsin I met 
a retired farmer who owned two farms 
in Illinois. Work them? Did I know 
what hard work farming was? Sell 
them? What for, when you could get 
Swedish tenants to work them on the 
half-and-half crop-sharing plan? 

Incessant questioning during a jour- 
ney of thousands of miles brought 
me in touch with not a single farmer 
who had given up a Western farm 
because the “land was worn out.” 
The swing of migration over the edge 
of the prairies is part of a great, slow 
milling round of the farming popula- 
tion under economic pressure. Poten- 
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tial settlers are still eddying out across 
the Middle West, where the high price 
of land keeps most of them who are not 
content to be renters moving on and 
on. The Rockies split them into two 
currents—a relatively small stream into 
Canada, and a wide, strong river that 
swings down into Oklahoma and Ar- 
kansas, circles across the thiniy worked 
lands of the South, and is then slowly 
sucked back into the agricultural vac- 
uum of the East and New England. 
For these older regions dotted with 
abandoned farms are ripe for reset- 
tlement. Skilled European peasants, 
by a close application of brains and 
labor to specialized crops, are getting 
good values from soils that our easy- 
going, quick - profit-loving American 
stock has not taken the trouble to mas- 
ter. The dean of a Western agricultural 
college recently bought land for his son 
in Connecticut, because he believed 
that under a more stable and intensive 
agricultural practice even New Eng- 
land offers bigger returns than the freshly 
broken prairies of Canada. 

Before this accumulation of facts the 
popular superstition that soils neces- 
sarily wear out with cropping is giving 
way to the far sounder view that in- 
telligent cultivation is to the soils what 
exercise is to the human body. The 
crop records of Europe immensely 
strengthen this impression. 

Take Italy, for example. Her soils 
were celebrated for their fertility more 
than two thousand years ago. Cato, 
Vergil, and Horace prized agriculture 
above all other arts; and Pliny put to- 
gether a series of maxims that show a 
truer insight into the essentials of agri- 
cultural practice than the teaching of 
many of our present-day experts. 

The soils of Italy were under inten- 
sive cultivation before the birth of 
Christ; but after all these years of con- 
stant cropping they remain among the 
most productive in the world. In 1908, 
Italy’s harvest of cereals alone was five 
times that of New York, though her 
area is but twice as great. Counting 
her systematically cropped forests, 
eighty-four per cent. of her territory «is 
worked by men and women who under- 
stand the uses of their land as thoroughly 
as a mechanic understands his tools. 


In France, too, the soils have im- 
proved with cultivation. Back in the 
days of Napoleon her average per acre 
yield of wheat was 12.5 bushels; it was 
more than 20 in 1905. In the same 
period her per acre production of barley 
rose from 14.9 to 24, of rye from 10.6 
to 16.8, of oats from 17.5 to 32. And 
it is interesting to note that the great 
increase in the yield of cereal crops in 
France occurred before 1860 — befor: 
the vast potash deposits of Germany 
or the phosphates of South Carolina 
had entered into commerce. 

Go from France and Italy to Belgium 
and Holland and Germany, to Austria 
and Hungary and down to the Black 
Sea, and still the story of the crop 
records is always the same; the longe: 
the history of cropping, the higher the 
yield of the harvests. 

And yet we had been led to believe 
that the earth beneath our feet was an 
inanimate mixing-bowl, out of which 
plants ate as cattle feed from the trough! 
What was not put in could obviously 
not be taken out; and since chemical 
analysis proved that plants do absorb 
mineral plant-food elements, the bow! 
must quite as obviously run empty 
unless we poured back as much as the 
crops took out. Has this not been the 
substance of the traditional science of 
soil control? Measure the mineral con- 
tent of the earth’s crust; measure the 
amount absorbed by the crops; and, so 
guided, play safe by replacing in the 
mixing-bowl just a little more than the 
crops remove. 

here is no doubt that under certain 
conditions the method has worked. 
There are authentic records of soils 
that have given increased yields under 
forced feeding with nitrogen or phos- 
phorus or potash or lime. But the same 
soils, similarly fertilized, do not produce 
equal crops year after year, and it is 
well known that poor, scrawny crops 
often remove more of the mineral plant- 
food elements than good crops.  In- 
deed, certain soils, bulging and overfed 
with the mineral plant foods, are as un- 
productive as middle-aged men overfed 
and logy with auto-intoxication. The 
improvement of soils under culture, as 
shown by the crop records of America 
and Europe, gives rise to the question 
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as to whether the soil is indeed a dead 
mixing-bowl, or an organism having 
hitherto unperceived likenesses to the 
body of man; whether cultivation may 
not be to the crop-bearing earth what 
exercise and air are to human beings; 
whether there may not be laws of hy- 
giene and sanitation quite as applicable 
to the control of the soil’s health as we 
have found them to be to mankind. 
May there not take place in the soil bio- 
chemical processes similar to those which 
produce toxic conditions in animals, 
and requiring, not more food, but defi- 
nite anti-toxins such as those we now 
successfully use to combat typhoid and 
diphtheria? And may not the benefits 
of mineral fertilizers be due quite as 
much to their effects as anti-toxins as 
to their plant-food values? 

This, in part, is the conclusion reached 
by the United States Bureau of Soils. 
[he bureau holds that the rocks of the 
earth are an inexhaustible source of 
the mineral plant-food elements, and 
that under the operation of sun and 
wind and rain, and of the microscopic 
rock-reducing organisms, such as alga, 
Vou. CXXX.—No. 779.—87 
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lichens, fungi, and bacteria, soils are 
constantly in process of formation and 
reformation, drawing from the rocks a 
perpetually renewed supply of the min- 
eral elements upon which plants feed. 
But upon this dead, though far from 
inert, mineral matter, there is gradually 
but unceasingly being superimposed a 
layer of organic matter—the top-soil, 
or humus—which, while it makes up 
hardly more than three per cent. of 
the soil’s total volume, still determines 
the productive difference between soils. 
**For”’—to let the bureau speak for it- 
self—‘‘the soil has vital functions. It 
cannot be considered as the dead, inert 
remains of rocks and previous vegeta- 
tion. It is not dead, but is endowed 
with functions analogous to those of 
life itself. In it go on the same processes 
of solution and deposition that have 
taken place in past ages in connection 
with the geologic action upon the rocks 
and minerals in the earth’s crust; the 
same chemical and physical interactions 
as those through which the movement 
of sub-surface waters generally have 
formed ore deposits; the same _ proc- 



















































YIELD OF GARDEN PEASE AS APFECTED BY SALICYLIC 


The two piles at the left show normal yield; 


esses of fermentation, digestion, and de- 

cay of organic materials as those that 
take place in animals and plants through 
the agency of enzymes, bacteria, fungi, 
and molds.” 

The oxidation and reduction that 
play such an enormous part in all the 
processes of life are equally at work in 
the soil. Organic matter is the food of 
all the micro-organisms in the soil, of 
the bacteria, molds, protozoa, that 
abound there, as they do in the human 
body. It influences them favorably or 
unfavorably, as it does the higher plants 
and animals. They in time work re- 
ciprocal changes in the soil’s organic 
debris—the accumulated remnants of 
plants, earthworms, insects, and an- 
imals, which life and death and war 
and wind and rain are perpetually 
strewing abroad and stamping down 
upon the earth’s surface. And the min- 
eral salts that go into the making of 
commercial fertilizers affect all of these 
life-processes and the living forms in 
the soil, producing physical, chemical, 
and bio-chemical changes of the greatest 
consequence to the soil’s fertility, en- 
tirely irrespective of and in addition to 
their value as plant foods. 

In the light of this knowledge, is it 
not fair to ask whether the infertility 
of soils may not be due to something 
in the soil that is injurious to plant 
growth rather than to the exhaustion 
of the mineral plant-food elements? 
And if we could discover what this some- 
thing is, might we not be in a position 
to do for the health of the soil and the 


control of its productive powers what 


those at right show yield from soil containing salicylic 
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modern chemistry and bacteriology hav: 
done for the health and productive ef 
ficiency of mankind? This somethi 
has for more than a decade been th 
object of most painstaking and skilful 
search by the chemical experts of th: 
United States Bureau of Soils, a search 
which during the past half-dozen year: 
has been rewarded by discoveries of 
first-rate importance to the future of 
agricultural science. 

Knowing the origin of the soil, the 
bureau had before it, as possible or- 
ganic compounds, all plant constitu- 
ents, all compounds of animal origin, 
together with their degradation prod- 
ucts. But what these compounds ac- 
tually were, into what secondary prod- 
ucts they ‘ ‘broke down,”’ or what effects, 
good or evil, they might have upon th« 
growth of crops, generations of experts 
in agricultural chemistry had never re- 
vealed. The search was begun in total 
darkness. 

In the face of their inexperience, these 
pioneers into the wilderness of science 
had to work out entirely new meth- 
ods of experimentation, and to invent 
novel appliances for chemical research. 
Plants take up through their roots 
only such matter as they can dis- 
solve in their fluid-sap—that is, only 
such things as are soluble in water. 
Obviously, then, compounds to hurt or 
help plant growth must be soluble in 
water from which it should be possible 
to isolate them. But at most they 
would occur only in very small quan- 
tities, so that the old methods used in 
isolating the mineral plant-food ele- 
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nts, which for analytical purposes 
ir in sufficient quantities in a few 
nds of earth, had to be abandoned. 
tead of a few pounds, as much as a 
, of earth had to be put into solution 
vet enough of the compound or com- 
inds—depending upon whether the 
thing was singular or plural —for 
,equivocal identification. In its labora- 
ries at Washington the bureau de- 
sed huge caldrons and_ revolving 
vlinders in which soil in large amounts 
dissolved with distilled water, as but- 
r is churned in the great steam-turned 
its of the modern creameries. Metal 
vessels like gigantic soup-kettles hold 
quid mud in diverse stages of dilution. 
Chemists and investigators are at work 
here and there at retorts, vacuum 
driers, stills, and extractors. The whole 
place smells like a spring day after a 
soaking rain. And in the last of the 
laboratory rooms is the glassed cabinet 
containing in sterile phials the thirty- 
six Organic compounds, powerful for 
good and evil, which have rewarded the 
bureau’s search. Through the isola- 
tion of these compounds, and especially 
through the experimental study of the 
good and evil effects of certain of them 
upon plant growth, a new world of in- 
fnite possibilities has been opened to 
the science of soil control. 
The first soil to be examined for 
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poisonous organic compounds—for tox- 
ins injurious to plant growth — was 
taken from Takoma Park, Maryland. 
It was an exceedingly infertile soil, and 
did not readily respond to treatment 
either with stable manure—which is 
rich in organic matter, but contains 
comparatively little mineral plant food 

or with commercial fertilizers, which 
are entirely mineral. The initial chem- 
ical analysis showed an abundance of 
the mineral plant-food elements. Ob- 
servation both in the field and in the 
laboratory indicated that something 
other than the lack of plant foods was 
the cause of infertility. It was clear- 
ly a case of a sick soil. What ailed it? 
What was the true diagnosis? What 
was the remedy? 

After an elaborate process of mixing, 
filtermg, analysis and reanalysis, the 
bureau finally isolated a white crystal- 
line substance which was identified as 
picoline carboxylic acid. But a series 
of experiments on wheat seedlings 
the guinea-pigs of plant pathology 
proved that picoline carboxylic acid was 
not sufficiently injurious in the small 
amounts existing in the soil to explain 
the soil’s infertility. 

What, then, was the true explana- 
tion? Picoline carboxylic acid may be 
derived from another compound, uvi- 
tonic acid, by the separation from it of 














The plant on the left is normal 


EPFECT OF VARYING AMOUNTS OF SALICYLK 
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carbon dioxide. Uvitonic acid is the 
direct ancestor of picoline carboxylic 
acid in the line of chemical disintegra- 
tion. It is very harmful to the growth 
of plants. Soils, therefore, containing 
merely picoline carboxylic acid may be 
said to be in a state of convalescence. 

Following this cue, the bureau went 
back to the beginning of its search for 
the cause of Takoma Park’s infertility. 
By adopting new methods of solution 
and precipitation, it discovered still 
another compound, dihydroxystearic 
acid. But before testing the effect 
of this newly discovered compound upon 
the growth of plants, the bureau an- 
alyzed five other infertile soils—one from 
Virginia, one from Indiana, two from 
Pennsylvania, and one from Tennessee. 
Four of the five contained dihydroxy- 
stearic acid. 

The Tennessee field, from which the 
largest proportion of the compound 
came, had been cropped for fifteen 
years, principally to cotton. On one 
area, about fifty yards square, from 
which the analyzed sample was taken, 
the plants developed not more than from 
one-fourth to one-half the average size, 
and produced few bolls. Where va- 
cancies had occurred in the cotton rows, 
corn had been planted; but the stalks 
came up spindly and failed to form 
good ears. A water extract of this soil 
proved a poor medium for the growth 
of wheat seedlings. 

Then came the wider tests of the effect 
of dihydroxystearic acid on plant growth. 
It was found that a solution containing 
only one hundred parts in the million 
reduced the power of the plants to 
transpire moisture to less than one- 
fourth of normal, and cut their green 
weight in two. Not only was it mani- 
festly injurious, but in the course of a 
short time ic killed the plants exposed 
to its action. 

Here was at least one of the causes 
of infertility in soils such as that of 
Takoma Park, where there could be no 
question of insufficient mineral plant 
food. Where did the poison come from, 
and how was it to» be controlled? 

The origin of dihydroxystearic acid 
is not yet conclusively established, but 
it seems probable that it is associated 
with fungi and molds. Its control, 
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however, is no longer a mystery. 

is easily changed into harmless cor 
pounds by oxidation, its very existen 
in the soil depending upon poor oxid 
tion: improper drainage and carele 
plowing —as_ tuberculosis flourishes * 
dark, ill-ventilated rooms. When t! 
soil samples containing it were kept i 
the greenhouse under conditions of goo 
aeration, it disappeared after a fey 
weeks and left the soil greatly improved 
for plant growth. Plowing, drainage. 
liming, and the application of good or- 
ganic manures, such as stable- dung, 
are the most important factors in pro- 
moting oxidation. All of which goes 
far to explain why the oldest soils of 
America and Europe have actually im- 
proved under close and intelligent cul- 
tivation. 

The bureau turned its attention to 
another class of infertile soils—rich gar- 
den and greenhouse materials which 
had been extensively cropped for long 
periods, and heavily manured and ferti- 
lized, but which, nevertheless, gradually 
lost their crop-bearing power. The first 
soil of this sort to be studied was that 
of the flower-garden at Mount Vernon, 
a brown, mellow loam, which had been 
liberally manured for years, and yet 
was not flourishing. Upon chemical 
analysis this soil yielded a soluble yel- 
low oil that was recognized as salicy- 
lic aldehyde. Was this injurious to 

lants? Nobody knew. During the 
lat and more since Liebig es- 
tablished the science of agricultural 
chemistry, the experts have so largely 
concentrated their attention upon the 
mineral plant-food elements and _ the 
exploitation of commercial fertilizers 
that they have naively overlooked the 
organic matter of the soil which is its 
most vital and significant constituent. 
The bureau began its tests. 

Ten parts in the million reduced the 
growth of wheat seedlings a third; fifty 
parts killed them. Ten parts in the 
million. stunted the growth of corn seed- 
lings;- two hundred parts killed them. 
The aldehyde had practically the same 
effect upon cow-peas, cabbage, and rice. 
From plants grown in water solutions 
the bureau went to plants grown in 
pots, and then to the open field—al- 
ways with the same results. Small 
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amounts of salicylic aldehyde hurt grow- 
ing plants; from one to two hundred 
parts in the million killed them. 

[he study was extended to seventy- 
four other garden, greenhouse, and 
field soils, long used and heavily ma- 
nured, about half of which were in 
good condition, the other half produc- 
tively poor. With three exceptions it 
was in the poor soils, whether from 
garden, greenhouse, or field, that the 
aldehyde was found. Here, then, was 
another compound that acted as a pot- 
son to growing plants. What anti-toxin 
would neutralize it? 

One after another, various fertilizer 
ingredients were tried, but, so far, all 
that is known is that “‘there is some 
evidence that lime and phosphate ame- 
liorate its effects.” The aldehydes are 
reducing agents—that is, they tend to 
absorb oxygen from whatever they hap- 
pen to be near. They themselves can 
readily be oxidized, and so rendered 
harmless. Again the problem seems to 
be not one of forced feeding or the use 
of drug stimulants, but air, light, deep 
plowing, intensive cultivation, exer- 
cise — suggesting further interesting 





NDS IN THE ;REENHOUSE 


analogies with modern medical practice. 
Such soils are sick. Open the windows 
of the fields, let in the air and sunlight 
to the roots of the plants, and the 
oxygen will cleanse the poisons from 
the air they breathe and from the soil 
solution from which they feed. As with 
the destructive uvitonic acid that breaks 
down into the relatively harmless pico- 
line carboxylic acid, the remedy is not a 
drug, even though it be persuasively 
called a plant food, but brains, under- 
standing, and the energy to properly 
work the soil. 

But there is no warrant for becoming 
obsessed with the idea of plant toxins; 
for just as the organic matter in the 
soil in the process of reduction into its 
chemical elements may break down into 
plant-poisoning compounds, so, too, it 
may change into compounds that are 
either neutral or positively beneficial. 
One of the important recent discoveries 
of the bureau is the compound called 
creatinine, because it creates growth 
quite as definitely as dihydroxystearic 
acid prevents it. 

Creatinine is able to do the work of 
nitrates in aiding plant growth and crop 
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production. “‘The most beneficial ma- 
nures,” says the bureau, “are, under 
normal conditions, those of organic 
origin, and the presence of such directly 
beneficial compounds as creatinine in 
well-rotted stable manure, and in green 
manures such as cow-peas, goes far tow- 
ard explaining 

why these ma- 
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least five others that, in their differs 
ways, help plants to live and flouris 
Dr. Oswald Schreiner, Chief of ¢ 
Division of Soil Fertility Investigations 
at Washington, has formulated t! 
theory that these degradation products 
of protein are absorbed directly fro 
the soil. It takes 
considerable ene 





nures are, asa rule, 
more beneficial 
than equivalent 
amounts of ferti- 
lizer in the purely 
mineral forms.” 
The origin of 
this valuable aid 
to plant growth 
an d metabolism 
remained for a 
time in doubt, be- 
cause creatinine 
had hitherto been 
known only as an 
animal derivative, 
probably resulting 
from the breaking 
down of albumen. 
But experiments 
showed that when 
wheat seedlings 
are grown in wa- 








gy for a plant 
reduce nitrate, 
which is a high! 
oxidized form of 
nitrogen, to a form 
that can be ab- 
sorbed. What is 
more reasonab|k 
than to suppose 
that the unit parts 
in complex protein 
molecules, when 
presented to 
plantsin such form 
as creatinine, wil! 
be used by them 
in preference to 
the same sort of 
units that they 
would otherwise 
have to take from 
the nitrates in the 
soil at the cost of 








ter, creatinine ap- 
pears in it; that 
it appears in 
water in which 
grains of wheat are 
soaked; in wheat seedlings themselves; 
in wheat bran; in the seeds of rye, clover, 
alfalfa; in corn, pease, and potatoes, and 
also in the soils where these plants are 
grown. Apparently creatinine and its 
near kinsman, creatine, exist in a slight 
quantity in most vegetable matter, and 
pass, by the decay of plants, direct 
cell sloughing, and osmosis, from plants 
into water and the soil, producing fa- 
vorable effects upon the next following 
crops. The bureau’s tests show that 
the addition of creatinine to wheat cul- 
tures in the ratio of fifty parts to the 
million will increase plant growth more 
than a third. 

Nor is creatinine the only compound 
beneficial to plants revealed by the 
bureau’s pioneering researches. Al- 
ready there have been discovered at 


EFFECT OF DIHYDROXYSTEARIC ACID ON WHEAT 


great energy to 
themselves? 


The plant on the right is normal | he U nited 


States Bureau of 

Soils has now 
isolated thirty-seven organic compounds, 
none of which had previously been 
known to exist in the soil. Its _pa- 
tient work has slowly transformed our 
knowledge of the soil, and we begin to per- 
ceive that it is a highly complex organ- 
ism, with vital functions akin to those by 
which we ourselves live and breathe, 
perpetually changing, a crucible, like 
the stomach of animals, where organic 
compounds are formed and reduced and 
where the mineral plant-food elements 
are transformed as they are in the course 
of human metabolism. 

These discoveries are no summons 
to waste the mineral content of the 
soil, or to neglect the use of mineral 
fertilizers. They are a call to the in- 
telligence of the farmer, a cry for self- 
reliance and discriminating cultivation. 
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Harvest 
BY DANA BURNET 


HERE was a schooner came ashore this fall; 
A graceful thing flung on the bar and slain, 
With draggled gear, her stays about her trucks 
Like blown hair, . . . and her beauty all in vain. 


She floundered through the spray with crumpled wings, 
A gray bird smothered in a leaping doom. 

We huddled there at dawn to see her die, 
\ circle of white faces in the gloom. 


There was a cold light reaping in the east, 
A slow scythe cutting at the field of stars, 

And wind to beat a strong man down. We stood 
Watching five dots that specked her tossing spars. 


Five human souls. . . . We saw the sea reach up 

And pluck at them with great white-fingered hands 
Three times the life-boat thrust against the surf; 

The sea laughed loud . . . and broke it on the sands. 


So there was nothing more to do. The end 
Came as the sun burst through its iron clouds. 
The racked ship staggered, reeled, and disappeared 
The flung spume served the dead men as their shrouds. 


And then, clear-voiced, the village church-bell sang 
Above the wind and sea. . . . We had forgot 

What day it was. Now suddenly we turned 
Together toward the house where death is not. 


No word was spoken, yet we all went in 
To the still aisles and knelt upon the floor. 
A man was there, a drunkard and a thief, 
One who had never been in church before. 


He kneeled beside us, twisting his red hands, 
A startled glory in his sodden eyes. 

I thought of five men silent in the sea 

That one might bring his soul to paradise. 









































Malady Aforethought 


BY HOWARD BRUBAKER 


> ANNY was a cog in a 
<<) perfect machine. 
~2 “The Dukes family 
is like 


a 


a clock,” said 
Ss old Mr. Jennings to 
ta Ranny and his parents 
az as he stopped for a chat 
one evening on the front porch. (Mr. 
Jennings lived across the street and did 
not work much any more except at 
sprinkling the lawn and taking care of 
a safe sorrel horse named Nellie.) “‘ Mrs. 
Jennings puts on the teakettle by you. 
Tom Dukes is the big hand and Ranny 
is the little hand. Now and then,” he 
added to mother, “‘we catch a glimpse 
of you, and we know you are the pendu- 
lum that keeps it all going steadily.” 

At this moment the baby broke into 
violent protest somewhere within the 
house. 

““We’re an alarm-clock,” said father, 
and everybody laughed except the pen- 
dulum, which swung toward the bed- 
room. 

But that conversation was six months 
deep in oblivion, and now, in February, 
Ranny trudged to school and back twice 
daily, unconscious of the fact that he 
was one of the eternal verities. Miss 
Edith Mills, who was enjoying his so- 
ciety for the second year because she 
had two classes in one room, approved 
of his record just as she indorsed the 
North Star for its negative virtue of 
constancy, but it never occurred to her 
to mention the matter publicly. If it 
had not been for the case of Bud Hicks, 
who sat next him, Randolph Harrington 
Dukes might never have learned that 
he was one with the ebb and flow of 
the tides and the precession of the equi- 
noxes. 

Miss Mills broke the news to the class 
one forenoon before the school was dis- 
missed. They would all be sorry, she 
knew, to hear of the serious illness of a 
schoolmate: Raymond Hicks had taken 
diphtheria and was very ill. He would 


probably get well, but it would be a 
long, long time before he could com: 
back to school. ‘They should all by 
sorry for Raymond, especially since his 
little friends could not go to see him, 
as his disease was catching. And no 
body should make a noise near Ray- 
mond’s home. 

Even in this moment of sensation 
Ranny could not help noting the con- 
trast between the teacher’s tone to-day 
and that of last week when Bud had 
been proven guilty of putting her over- 
shoes in the waste-basket. Bud had 
somehow acquired dignity and stand- 
ing along with diphtheria. 

On the way home Ranny was revel- 
ing in the companionship of Tom Ruck- 
er, as was his custom except when that 
befreckled humorist was kept in by cap- 
tious authority. ‘There was a rare se- 
dateness in the home-going group that 
cold, snowless noontime; not only had 
Miss Mills’s solemn announcement af- 
fected the spirits of the boys, but Bud’s 
illness had removed one of the school’s 
most prominent rufhans. 

“Bud could sling awful straight,” 
said Tom, in the tone of one suddenly 
discovering virtues in the departed. 
This tribute had the desired effect upon 
Ranny. 

“T ’speck he’s purty sick,” he replied. 

“T had chicken-pox one time,” said 
Tom. “I was outa school two weeks.” 

“That’s nothin’. I had scarlet fever 
*nd had to stay home the rest of the 
term—had my hair shingled off ’nd 
everthing.” This boast, alas! was not 
Ranny’s, but that of “ Fatty” Hartman, 
a youth of considerable girth and ap- 
parently glowing health who had just 
fallen into step. 

“Yes, you did,” said Ranny. 

“Betcha a million dollars.” 

This modest wager was promptly ac- 
cepted; if it had involved something 
of tangible value, like a squirt-gun or 
three cents, Ranny would have consid- 
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“THAT'S NOTHIN’; | HAD SCARLET FEVER 'N 


ered the matter seriously before betting 
on “‘Fatty’s” health history. As it was, 
the argument attracted other historical 
invalids, among them “Colly”’ Collan- 
der, who claimed to have been out of 
school with the mumps; and “Tinny” 
Maloney, who had enjoyed a broken 
leg. Clarence Raleigh tried to break 
into this distinguished company with a 
sore throat, but was only laughed at 
because his alleged illness had only ke pt 
him home two days; that was practi- 
cally the same as remaining well. 

And Ranny? Poor Ranny tried to 
bluster his way through by doubting 
everybody’s word, but as the returns 
kept coming in he was gradually re- 
duced to silence. In the evening after 
school he accompanied the crowd around 
to Bud’s street, where all enjoyed a 
clear but distant view of the diphtheria 
sign, but he had no heart for the enter- 
tainment, and went home feeling like 
one of the submerged tenth. 

For as far back as written history 
went Ranny had been a perfectly 
healthy boy. There was a tradition in 
Vou. CXXX,—No, 779,—88 





HAD 1 STAY HOME THE REST OF THE TERM” 


the family that he had whooped a great 
deal during his third year; and he him- 
self dimly remembered an unpleasant 
period in his still-tender youth that 
was labeled “measles.” ‘These ailments, 
however, were wasted upon the pre- 
scholastic period before statistics began. 
Now that he had attained to his ninth 
year and a practical working knowledge 
of long division (but not too long), there 
was nothing that he could call atten- 
tion to with any degree of pride. And 
here was Bud Hicks, a person who was 
known to get a whipping every time he 
brought his deportment-card home, sud- 
denly acquiring prestige and amnesty 
through an easily contracted malady. 
Bud would get well, of course; but note 
this—it would be a long, long time be- 
fore he could come back to school. 
Upon reflection, Ranny was not sure 
that Miss Mills had not used three 
“longs.” 

He touched upon the matter as he 
was drying the supper dishes—a nightly 
task for which he received a compensa- 
tion of ten cents a week, 
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“*Mother,” 
git sick?” 

“Be careful with that glass!” Pres- 
ently mother went on, less fluently but 
more to the point: “‘Why—there are 
lots of things that cause sickness. You 
might eat green apples, or get your feet 
wet,or break an arm,or—”’ Here mother 
switched to precept by example: “ Ray- 
mond Hicks caught it; he went near 
somebody who had diphtheria. You got 
the measles that way when you were 
little.’ 

Thrilling a little at the free use of 
the intimate second person, Ranny pur- 
sued the subject further. 

“How does it feel to be sick?’ 

“Thank goodness you don’t know!” 
mother responded, fervently. ‘You 
have pains and fevers and you have to 
stay in bed all day, and keep away from 
school, and eat only special things.” 

If mother thought she was painting 
a revolting picture of disease and pes- 
tilence, she greatly overrated her pow- 
ers. As he lay in his bed that night 
Ranny’s mind played hungrily with the 
idea of not having to get up in the 
morning, of staying home from school, 
and of eating exclusive dishes. He con- 
jured up thrilling little scenes: the 
teacher's announcement; Josie Kendal 
looking with awe at the vacant seat be- 
hind hers and wishing she had treated 

its late owner with more respect; boys 
meeting each other and saying, “He’s 
purty sick,” and recounting matters of 
interest about the stricken one — his 
guinea-pigs, his letters from the post- 
office, how he once almost ran away 
from home. Tom Rucker would be 
bowed down with loneliness and would 
renounce frivolous pleasures like wig- 
gling his ears. Before he slept Ranny 
resolved that a way must be found of 
breaking himself of this monotonous 
habit of health. 

His first attempt was impulsive and 
ill-advised; he did not devote to it that 
care and thought with which one shquld 
approach new duties. Mother had been 
tying his morning necktie and had given 
it that final pat which was a token of 
dismissal. 

“T don’t wanta go ta school to-day,” 
Ranny found courage to say. “I don’t 
feel sa very well.” 





he asked, 


“how does boys 


J 





Mother looked at him with -stonish 
ment not unmixed with apprehension 
Ranny had never before tried to evad: 
the processes of education, and of cours: 
there was diphtheria in town. She laid 
her hand upon his forehead, looked at 
his tongue, commented briefly upon th 
normally hearty breakfast he had eaten, 
and finally sent him off into the cold 
world. Since he did not see the anxious 
eyes at the window as he went down thx 
path, Ranny was convinced that as an 
invalid he was a total failure. 

School did not restore his spirits 
There was some disagreement between 
him and his teacher in the matter of 
the spelling of the word “thier,” and 
he was made to appear in the wrong. 
Later he received dishonorable mention 
when he had done nothing but tell a 
little joke to Josie Kendal (who was 
amused too publicly). And then there 
was the announcement that their “dear 
schoolmate” seemed better to-day. 

Ranny saw that he must concoct a 
plan that would hold water. As he 
searched the back yard for inspiration 
in the late afternoon, he reviewed moth- 
ers unwitting instructions to aspiring 
invalids. Getting his feet wet did not 
seem practical this cold, dry winter 
day; green apples were out of season 
(besides, they didn’t hurt you if you ate 
them with salt). The back yard was 
poorly equipped with places to fall from 
and break an arm—there was something 
distasteful in that idea, anyway. He 
came to the conclusion that the sim- 
plest way was to catch things. He would 
read the evening papers for suggestions 
and pick out a disease to his taste- 
preferably lingering, but neither danger- 
ous nor painful. 

But the Bulletin that night seemed 
to have very little to offer. Old Mr. 
Thompson’s rheumatism, so father said 
with an irreverent chuckle—this was 
in the sitting-room, after supper—was 
like that gentleman’s money, not com- 
municable. 

“Why, son? Were you thinking of 
catching some rheumatism?” 

Ranny always enjoyed father’s good 
spirits, but he did not feel that he could 
invite his parents’ co-operation in the 
present enterprise, because of their deep- 
seated prejudices. 
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MALADY 





If the situation became desperate, 
here was Bud’s diphtheria to fall back 
pon, he could always go and catch 
hat. This thought gave him a com- 
table feeling lke having money in 
the bank for a rainy day. 

By Friday evening it seemed that 
the “rainy day” was imminent. Night 
frer night he had searched the paper 
n vain for interesting complaints. There 
were no new epidemics, no contagious 
diseases, only unhelpful ailments. Now 
and then a person was confined to his 
home with a bad cold, a woman had 
survived an operation for appendici- 
tis, but that was about all. Even Mr. 
(hompson’s irrelevant rheumatism was 
better. And with a goading, insulting 
persistency Webber, the reliable drug- 
gist, kept offering to cure the human 
race of all manner of ills with fifty-cent 
packages and one-dollar bottles. 

Day after day had come the bulle- 
tins of Bud’s condition; and every after- 
noon youth dug into the dusty past 
and revealed horrible things. Ranny 
could see that he was suffering in pub- 
lic esteem; Tom Rucker himself had be- 
gun to treat him like a poor relation. 


AFORETHOUGHT 
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The friendship of Tom and Ranny had 
passed its first fervency and was in its 
dangerous second month. If he did not 
act quickly, Bud would get well and 
Ranny would be left high and dry on 
the hopeless shores of good health. Bet- 
ter have diphtheria, he thought, than 
no disease at all. The next day would 
be Saturday, and there would be plenty 
of time to catch things; by school-time 
Monday he would be bedridden. 

Having resolved upon his course of 
action, he spent a most agreeable eve- 
ning; he was especially careful about 
the dishes, and he got father’s footstool 
without being asked even once. When 
he was on his bed of pain his parents 
would have nothing but the pleasantest 
recollections of his last hours of health. 
On the other hand, it seemed foolish to 
waste any time over the arithmetic les- 
son assigned for Monday. 


In the morning Ranny disposed of 


an unusually hearty breakfast (the last 
for some time of the commonplace kind 
of food that parents and healthy people 
ate) and quietly removed his overcoat, 
cap, and mittens to the “secret den” 
in the woodshed in order that he might 





A NIGHTLY TASK FOR WHICH HE RECEIVED A COMPENSATION OF TEN CENTS A WEEK 
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not take cold while on more important 
business. When mother was not look- 
ing he departed by the alley gate, not 
neglecting to take a last comprehe nsive 
look at the treasures he would not see 
for some time. Father, he hoped, would 
take good care of the guinea-pigs, but 
keep out of the “secret den” and not 
mix things up. 


When Ranny reached the home of 


Bud Hicks he experienced a delicious 
thrill at the sight of the Re Me sign, 

“ Diphtheria”; the last time he had seen 
it—not then being bent on health sui- 
cide—he had run past, holding his 
breath. Now he walked boldly up to 
the side door and knocked as if he had 
come to borrow a cup of sugar instead 
of a germ. 


Ranny had a fairly definite idea of 


asking to see the invalid, whom he would 
remember to speak of respectfully as 

















THERE WAS BUD IN TIE RED, UNATTENDED AND APPARENTLY ASLEEP 





‘ 


“Raymond.” That he might actually 
be refused admittance did not occur to 
him; he assumed that if he elected to 
contract disease it was his own affair. 
The door opened, disclosing a cautious 
strip of Mrs. Hicks’s face, and closed 
abruptly, leaving him hale and hearty 
in the open air. A moment later ther 
were tappings on the side window and 
motions indicating clearly that he was 
to go away. Instead he retreated to 
the alley, where he collected his facul- 
ties for a flank movement toward the 
back yard. He knew which was Bud’s 
window, because he had thrown pebbles 
at it on the morning of the last circus 
day. Fortunately it was partly open. 
With the aid of a piece of stove-wood 
placed against the house he raised him- 
self to the level of the sill, where he could 
look in and assure himself of a working 
supply of microbes. 

Sure enough, there was Bud in the 
bed, unattended and apparently asleep. 
After breathing the insalubrious air for 
a time, Ranny was seized with a desire 
for sociability. 

“Hello, Bud!’ he 
ya feelin’ ?” 

The invalid opened his eyes, saw the 
apparition at the window, and emitted 
a distressed cry for his mother; Bud 
had apparently taken his position as a 
public nuisance very seriously. Ranny 
caught a glimpse of Mrs. Hicks charging 
dangerously in his direction; then, as 
he shifted his balance, the wood went 
out from under his 
feet and the sick- 
room disappeared 
from view. 


called out. “How 


At night Ranny 
rolled and wallowed 
in his bed, nervously 
looking forward to the 
morrow. The bed 
was _ unaccountably 
lumpy, his elbow was 

= bruised, and the white 
curtains Waving in 
the little air-opening 
did an irritating 
ghost-dance until it 
seemed wisest not to 
look at the window 
any more. Except, of 
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course, on Christmas eve, Ranny had 
never found it so hard to get to sleep 

and what a difference between to- 
morrow and Christmas! 

The day’s events passed and repassed 
in unending procession, like an army of 
ten men on a stage—the trip to Bud’s 
house, the stand at the window, the 
fall, the neighbor woman conducting 
him home (less concerned about his 
future than about the bread she had 
left in the oven), mother’s frightened 
summons of the doctor, the smell of 
burning sulphur, the poking of foreign 
substances into his throat. Then a 
meager collation of milk and toast, an 
afternoon in bed with a growing realiza- 
tion that good sliding was being wasted 
ipon unworthy persons, and now this 
—a bumpy bed, a window curtain that 
“acted up,” and parents coming in oc- 
casionally to feel his forehead. Then 
the whole thing over again. As for to- 
morrow, Ranny began to wonder wheth- 
er, considering mother’s anxiety and all, 
it wouldn’t be better if he could get up 
sound and well. 


THEY FELT HIM OVER WITH CHILLY FINGERS AND MADE HIM SHOW HIS TONGUE 





The rest of his ruminating Ranny 
did in the bright morning light. To his 
surprised relief he had no unusual sen- 
sations. If he were any judge of things, 
he could easily jump up, slip in by the 
coal-stove, and dress. Just as he was 
gathering courage to leave the warm 
bed his parents began to take a hand 
in his affairs. They felt him over, as 
parents will, with chilly fingers, made 
him show his tongue, and asked him 
whether it hurt him to swallow. Pres- 
ently, although all signs showed him 
to be as robust as “Fatty” Hartman, 
they ordered him to lie still until it was 
time for milk and toast. This pro- 
gramme was adhered to in spite of his 
assertion that he had had all the sleep 
and milk and toast his system craved. 

It was after this alleged breakfast 
that Ranny faced his real ordeal—a 
heart -to-heart talk with father. Ap- 
proaching the subject with a leisurely 
Sunday air, father began asking queer 
and unrelated questions like, “Isn’t Bud 
Hicks a fine boy?” and, “How would 
you like it if you had to stay home from 
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school?” Before Ranny was aware of 
the purport of these questions he had 
made some damaging admissions—in 
fact, father’s campaign of exposure soon 
laid his plot pretty bare. It was de- 
creed that Ranny was to stay in bed, 
although the day was a notably fine 
one, and father would have been glad 
for youthful company in a walk down 
to the post-office and perhaps a look at 
the lake to see how the ice was getting 
on. For dinner Ranny was to have 
milk and toast, but, unfortunately, none 
of the fried chicken which he _under- 
stood mother was preparing. This was 
not wholly calamitous because there 
would be just as much more for those 
who enjoyed good health. 

“Ain’t | goin’ ta have anything to 
eat?” asked Ranny, who had by this 
time ceased to regard milk and toast 
in the light of provender. 

“Yes,” father replied, cheerfully. 

“The doctor says that this evening, if 
all goes well, you may have some nice 
orange juice.” 

Ranny searched father’s face, but saw 
only pity there. Realizing that the day 
was lost, he turned his thoughts toward 
the future. 

“Must I be sick to-morrow?” 

“We'll see how you feel in the morn- 
ing.” 

It was a hungry, lingering day of 
brown, bitter medicine, delicious din- 
ner-time odors, and of father’s exasper- 
ating new enthusiasm over the beauties 
of nature. In a world of fried chick- 
en and sunshine and peaceful Sunday 
sounds Ranny lay in a narrow bed, 
seeking impossible passageways through 
the entangled flowers on the wall-paper 

a most profitless pursuit. Night 
brought the relief of darkness and a 
firm resolution that in the morning he 
would dress, demand a hearty and civil- 
ized breakfast, and go to school. He 
had all the sickness, real or approxi- 
mate, that he needed. 

In the morning there were further 
thumpings and explorations, a consul- 
tation outside the door, carried on with 
unseemly levity, and finally he was al- 
lowed to get up. A breakfast followed, 
the memory of which did much to sus- 
tain him through the difficult day—a 
self-respecting collation of ham and eggs 
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and pancakes and fried potatoes. Jour 
neying toward school, he found that th 
air was of that crisp, cold variety that 
makes long-unused legs go skipping 
and hopping uncontrollably and hunting 
places to slide. Miss Mills greeted him 
with unusual warmth and was compla- 
cent about his unprepared number-work. 
This was evidence that she had not 
heard about his escapade, his violation 
of her express commands about going 
near Bud’s house. 

Just before the noon adjournment 
the teacher made her usual announce- 
ment about the satisfactory progress 
of the dear schoolmate; then, with a 
fine feeling for climaxes, unveiled he: 
great surprise. 

“We should all be glad,” said Miss 
Mills, “to see Randolph Dukes with 
us to-day.” Josie Kendal, with a sort 
of reflex defensive movement, pulled 
her brown pig-tai! over her shoulder to 
safety. There were thumpings in Ran- 
ny’s chest and a desire to disappear into 
the floor, as is sometimes done in moving 
pictures. “‘On Saturday Ranny went 
to Raymond’s window and looked in. 
Of course he shouldn’t have done this, 
no matter how much he wanted to 
see his little playmate’’ (embarrassment 
here aggravated by a slight snicker from 
“Fatty” Hartman), “but, fortunately, 
Raymond has passed the most danger- 
ous period, and Ranny is here safe and 
sound without having to miss school.” 

Here followed a surprising eulogium 
upon Ranny’s exemplary record. Miss 
Mills, who had looked up the facts in 
his career, announced sensationally that 
he had not been absent or tardy since 
he began going to school. “I doubt,” 
she concluded, dramatically, “if there 
is another such record in Lakeville.” 

For a moment Ranny floated in a 
haze of delicious embarrassment; then 
as the pupils filed out he came down to 
earth with an uncomfortable jolt. What 
would the boys say about his new 
honors? He had never openly admitted 
that he had not missed a day in school. 
Praise from the teacher was by no means 
a straight road to popularity—in fact, 
it often gave rise to a very objectionable 
epithet. 

So, not caring to risk the uncertain 
verdict of his peers, Ranny left the other 
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pupils at the school-house gate and hur- 
ried home, where he was sure his merits 
would be appreciated. And barring the 
time required to fall down and get up 
again at the slippery place in front of 
Mrs. Leonard’s candy-store, he arrived 
home at the earliest possible moment. 

“Mother,” he exclaimed as he burst 
into the house, “I’ve never been absent 
or tardy—or anything! Miss Mills says 
it’s the best record in Lakeville 
mebbe!” 

Mother greeted this information with 
a flushed and joyful face, and if she had 
any troublesome memories about his 
two recent attempts upon that record 
she was tactful enough to conceal them. 

“I’m glad my boy likes school so 
much,” she said. 

“Ain’t you glad I’m so well an’ 
healthy ” 

Presumably mother thought that 
squeezing a person very tight and mak- 
ing it difficult for him to breathe was 
equivalent to a reply in the affirmative. 

Father, also, was gratified by the new 
honor that had come to his home, but 


MOVEMENT, PULLED HER BROWN PIG-TAIL 1 SAPETY 


was inclined to give some credit to 
mother and some to heredity. 

“The Dukeses were always a healthy 
lot,” he concluded. ‘‘They couldn’t be 
sick if they wanted to.”” Whether there 
was any especial meaning to this re- 
mark, Ranny could not be sure. But, 
after all, parents can be expected to 
back up teachers, even when right. 
Again—what about the rising genera- 
tion? Could he avoid them until they 
had forgotten about his exploit? Or 
should he try? 

A boy’s prestige is a thing of gos- 
samer, capricious as the wind. If Bud 
Hicks could have been there in person 
at the mid-afternoon recess to set the 
tone of the conversation, Ranny might 
have gone down to disgrace with the 
brand of “‘teacher’s pet.” Or if Tom 
Rucker had been apprehended as the 
author of the paper wad which struck 
South America in the Tropic of Capri- 
corn and had been kept-in at recess, the 
day might have been ruined. As it was, 
Tom justified his friendship for Ranny 
and put it upon an enduring basis. 
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“I bet,” he said to that part of the 
universe which surrounded the school- 
house pump, “‘Ranny Dukes is the 
healthiest fella here.” 

“I’m a healthy fella,” said “Fatty” 
Hartman. 

“Yah!” Ranny sneered. “Didn't ya 
have scarl’t fever? Didn’t ya git y’r 
hair shingled ’nd stay outa school? Ya 
said so y’r own self—didn’t he, Tom? 
didn’t he, ‘Colly’?” 

“Fatty” was convicted and had water 
poured upon him by the wit who held 
the dipper. At this point in the history 
of Lakeville, ill-health went out of 
style. 

“| was only out of school two days,” 


Clarence Raleigh said. But that youth 
who had been blackballed by the chroni: 
invalids, also failed to get into the good 
health class. 

“Ya all git sick.” The wave of 
Ranny’s arm comprehended most of th: 
solar system. 

“T betcha,” 
new and beautiful vistas, “‘Ranny ain’t 
afraida nuthin’.” 

On the following Saturday a membe: 
of the alien (and therefore inferior) race 
of East-Warders was publicly chastised 
by a casual acquaintance of the new 
hero for alleging that Ranny was afraid 
to swallow a nail. 


The Brave 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


T is not the desert lonely, 
Nor at the mast-head o’er the wave, 
Nor with the climbing fire ascending 
Imperiled life to save, 
Nor on the battlefield, that only 


Are found the brave! 


Ah, no! 


Unmarked, pain’s passion-flowers, 


Through nights intolerably deep, 

They bind in silence; mutely praying- 
Enduring, not to keep 

Their watchers wearying through the hours 


But let them sleep. 


Through all the winter chill, ere morning, 
O’er many a frozen trail, I wis, 

Fighting their course, that waiting children 
Life’s nurture may not miss 

Against the blast they journey, scorning 


As bitter kiss. 


From light-towers sending forth at even 
New hope, in place of old despair, 

Toiling in mines, in factories toiling 
But, ah! why seek, why care 

To name them o’er? 
Are everywhere! 





The brave, thank Heaven! 


said Tom, opening up 
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JOHN 
Ee SAC IENCE recognizes a 


(a OS) more fundamental 
\(2 world than that of mat- 
NS ter. This is the electro- 
= magnetic world which 
> underlies the material 
world and which, as 
P voheeset ‘Soddy says, probably com- 
- ly embraces it, and has no mechan- 
| analogy. To those accustomed only 
to the grosser ideas of matter and its 
motions, says the British scientist, this 
electro-magnetic world is as difficult to 
onceive of as it would be for us to walk 
pon air. Yet many times in our lives 
this world in overwhelming evidence 
before us. During a thunder-storm we 
get an inkling of how fearfully and won- 
derfully the universe in which we live is 
made, and what energy and activity its 
apparent passivity and opacity mark. 
\ flash of lightning out of a storm-cloud 
seems instantly to transform the whole 
passive universe into a terrible living 
power. This slow, opaque, indifferent 
matter about us and above us, going its 
silent or noisy round of mechanical and 
chemical change, ponderable, insensate, 
obstructive, slumbering in the rocks, 
quietly active in the soil, gently rustling 
in the trees, sweetly purling in the 
brooks, slowly, invisibly building and 
shaping our bodies—how could we ever 
dream that it held in leash such a sud- 
den, terrible, spectacular thing as this 
of the forked lightning? If we were to 
see and hear it for the first time, would 
we not think that the Judgment Day 
had really come? that the great seals of 
the Book of Fate were being broken? 
What an awakening it is! what a reve- 
lation! what a fearfully dramatic actor 
suddenly leaps upon the stage! Had 
been permitted to look behind the 
scenes, we could not have found him; he 
was not there, except potentially; he 
was born and equipped in a twinkling. 
One stride, and one word which shakes 
the house, and he is gone; gone as quick- 
Vou. CXXX.—No. 779.—89 








A Wonderful 


World 


BURROUGHS 


ly as he came. Look behind the curtain 
and he is not there. He has vanished 
more completely than any stage ghost 
ever vanished—he has withdrawn into 
the innermost recesses of the atomic 
structure of matter, and is diffused 
through the clouds, to be called back 
again, as the elemental drama proceeds, 
as suddenly as before. 

All matter is charged with electricity, 
either actual or potential; the sun is hot 
with it, and doubtless our own heart- 
beats, our own thinking brains, are inti- 
mately related to it; yet it is palpable 
and visible only in this sudden and ex- 
traordinary way. It defies our analysis, 
it defies our definitions; it is inscrutable 
and imponderable, yet it will do our er- 
rands, light our houses, cook our dinners, 
and pull our loads. 

How humdrum and constant and pro- 
saic the other forces—gravity, cohesion, 
chemical affinity, and capillary attrac- 
tion—seem when compared with this 
force of forces, electricity! How deeply 
and quietly it slumbers at one time, how 
terribly active it becomes at another, 
bellowing through the heavens like an 
infuriated and destroying god! 

The warring of the elements at such 
times is no figure of speech. What has 
so disturbed the peace of the elements, 
the electric equilibrium, as to make pos- 
sible this sudden outburst, this steep 
incline in the stream of energy, this 
ethereal Niagara pouring from heaven to 
earth? Is a thunder-storm a display of 
the atomic energy of which the physi- 
cists speak, and which, were it available 
for our use, would do all the work of the 
world many times over? 

How marvelous that the softest sum- 
mer breeze or the impalpable currents 
of the calmest day can be torn asunder 
with such suddenness and violence, by 
the accumulated energy that slumbers i in 
the imaginary atoms, as to give forth a 
sound like the rending of mountains or 
the detonations of earthquakes! 
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Electricity is the soul of matter. If 
Whitman’s paradox is true that the soul 
and body are one, in the same sense the 
scientific paradox is true: that matter 
and electricity are one, and both are 
doubtless a phase of the universal ether 
—a reality which can be described only 
in terms of the negation of matter. Ina 
flash of lightning we see pure disem- 
bodied energy—probably that which is 
the mainspring of the universe. Modern 
science is more and more inclined to 
find the explanation of all vital phe- 
nomena in electrical stress and change. 
We know that an electric current will 
bring about chemical changes otherwise 
impracticable. Nerve force, if not a 
form of electricity, is probably insepa- 
rable from it. Chemical changes equiva- 
lent to the combustion of fuel and the 
corresponding amount of available ener- 
gy released have not yet been achieved 
outside of the living body without great 
loss. The living body makes a short- 
cut from fuel to energy, and this cuts 
out the wasteful process of the engine. 
What part electricity plays in this proc- 
ess is, of course, only conjectural. 

Our daily lives go on for the most part 
in two worlds: the world of mechanical 
transposition and the world of chemical 
transformations, but we are usually con- 
scious only of the former. This is the 
visible, palpable world of motion and 
change that rushes and roars around us 
in the winds, the storms, the floods, the 
moving and falling bodies, and the whole 
panorama of our material civilization; 
the latter is the world of silent, invisible, 
unsleeping, and all-potent chemical reac- 
tions that take place all about us and is 
confined to the atoms and molecules of 

matter, as the former is confined to its 
visible aggregates. 

Mechanical forces and chemical affini- 
ties rule our physical lives, and indi- 
rectly our psychic lives as well. When 
we come into the world and draw our 
first breath, mechanics and chemistry 
start us on our career. Breathing is a 
mechanical, or a mechanico-vital, act; 
the mechanical principle involved is the 
same as that involved in the working of 
a bellows, but the oxidation of the blood 
when the air enters the lungs is a chem- 
ical act, or a chemico-vital act. The air 
gives up a part of its oxygen, which goes 
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into the arterial circulation, and its pl 

is taken by carbonic-acid gas and wat: 
vapor. The oxygen feeds and keeps go- 
ing the flame of life, as literally as it 
feeds and keeps going the fires in ou 
stoves and furnaces. 

Hence our most constant and vital 
lation to the world without is a chemical 
one. We can go without food for son 
days, but we can exist without breathin; 
only a few moments. Through the 
spongy lungs of ours we lay hold apo 
the outward world in the most intima 
and constant way. Through them 
are rooted to the air. The air is a m 
chanical mixture of two very unlil 
gases—nitrogen and oxygen; one vet 
inert, the other very active. Nitrog: 
is like a cold-blooded, lethargic person 
it combines with other substances vei 
reluctantly and with but little energ 
Oxygen is just its opposite in this r 
spect: it gives itself freely; it is “Hail 
fellow; well met!” with most substanc« 
and it enters into co-partnership wit 
them on such a large scale that it form 
nearly one-half of the material of th 
earth’s crust. This invisible gas, thi 
breath of air, through the magic ot! 
chemical combination, forms nearly hal 
the substance of the solid rocks. De- 
prive it of its afhnity for carbon, o: 
substitute nitrogen or hydrogen in it 
place, and the air would quickly suff 
cate us. That changing of the dark 
venous blood in our lungs into the bright, 
red, arterial blood would instantly ceas« 
Fancy the sensation of inhaling an odor- 
less, non-poisonous atmosphere that 
would make one gasp for breath! W. 
should be quickly poisoned by the wast: 
of our own bodies. All things that liv: 
must have oxygen, and all things that 
burn must have oxygen. Oxygen doc 
not burn, but it supports combustion 

And herein is one of the mysteries o! 
chemistry again. This support which 
the oxygen gives is utterly unlike any 
support we are acquainted with in th 
world of mechanical forces. Oxygen sup- 
ports combustion by combining chem- 
ically with carbon, and the evolution of 
heat and light is the result. And this 1s 
another mystery—this chemical unio! 
which takes place in the ultimate parti- 
cles of matter and which is so radically 
different from a mechanical mixture. In 
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chemical union the atoms are not 

mply in juxtaposition; they are, so to 
speak, inside of one another—each has 
cwallowed another and lost its identity, 
in impossible feat, surely, viewed in the 

cht of our experiences with tangible 
dies. In the visible, mechanical world 
no two bodies can occupy the same place 

the same time, but apparently in 
chemistry they can and do. An atom of 
xygen and one of c arbon, or of hydro- 
ven, unite and are lost in each other; it 
is a marriage wherein the two or three 
become one. In dealing with the mole- 

les and atoms of matter we are in a 
wail wherein the laws of solid bodies 
do not apply; friction is abolished, elas- 
ticity is perfect, and place and form play 
no part. We have escaped from matter 

we know it, the solid, fluid, or gaseous 
forms, and are dealing with it in its 
fourth or ethereal estate. In breathing, 
the oxygen goes into the blood, not to 
stay there, but to unite with and bring 
away the waste of the system in the 
shape of carbon, and re-enter the air 
again as one of the elements of carbonic- 
acid gas, CO,. Then the reverse process 
takes place in the vegetable world, the 
leaves breathe this poisonous gas, release 
the oxygen under the chemistry of the 
sun’s rays, and appropriate and store up 
the carbon. Thus do the animal and 
vegetable worlds play into each other’s 
hands. The animal is dependent upon 
the vegetable for its carbon, which it 
releases again, through the life processes, 
as carbonic-acid gas, to be again drawn 
into the cycle of vegetable life. 

The act of breathing well illustrates our 
mysterious relations with Nature—the 
cunning way in which she plays the prin- 
cipal part in our lives without our knowl- 
edge. How certain we are that we draw 
the air into our lungs—that we seize 
hold of it in some way as if it were a 
continuous substance, and pull it into 
our bodies! Are we not also certain that 
the pump sucks the water up through 
the pipe, and that we suck our iced 
drinks through a straw? We are quite 
unconscious of the fact that the weight 
of the superincumbent air does it all, 
that breathing is only to a very limited 
extent a voluntary act. It is controlled 
by muscular machinery, but that ma- 
chinery would not act ina vacuum. We 
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contract the diaphragm, or the dia- 
phragm contracts under stimuli received 
through the medulla oblongata from 
those parts of the body which constantly 
demand oxygen, and a vacuum tends to 
form in the chest, which is constantly 
prevented by the air rushing in to fill it. 
Che expansive force of the air under its 
own weight causes the lungs to fill, just 
as it causes the bellows of the blacksmith 
to fill when he works the lever, and the 
water to rise in the pump when we force 
out the air by working the handle. An- 
other unconscious muscular effort under 
the influence of nerve stimulus, and the 
air is forced out of the lungs, charged 
with the bodily waste. But the wonder of 
it all is how slight a part our wills play in 
the process, and how our lives are kept 
going by a mechanical force from with- 
out, seconded or supplemented by a 
chemical force from within. 

The one chemical process with which 
we are familiar all our lives, but which 
we never think of as such, is fire. Here 
on our own hearthstones goes on this 
wonderful spectacular and beneficent 
transformation of matter and energy, 
and yet we are grown so familiar with it 
that it moves us not. We can describe 
combustion in terms of chemistry, just 
as we can describe the life-processes in 
similar terms, yet the mystery is no 
more cleared up in the one case than in 
the other. Indeed, it seems to me that 
next to the mystery of life is the mystery 
of fire. The oxidizing processes are iden- 
tical, only one is a building up or inte- 
grating process, and the other is a pulling 
down or disintegrating process. More 
than that, we can evoke fire any time, 
by both mechanical and chemical means, 
but we cannot evoke life. The equiva- 
lents of life do not slumber in our tools 
as do the equivalents of fire. Hence life 
is the deeper mystery. The ancients 
thought of a spirit of fire as they did of 
a spirit of health and of disease, and of 
good and bad spirits all about them, and 
as we think of a spirit of life, or of a 
creative life principle. Are we as wide 
gf the mark as they were? So think 
many earnest students of living things. 
When we do not have to pass the torch 
of life along, but can kindle it in our 
laboratories, then this change will as- 
sume a different aspect. 
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Nature works with such simple means! 
A little more or a little less of this or 
that, and behold the difference! 

At one temperature water is solid, at 
another it is fluid, at another it is a vis’- 
ble vapor, at a still higher it is an in- 
visible vapor that burns like a flame. 
All possible shades of color lurk in a 
colorless ray of light. A little more or a 
little less heat makes all the difference 
between a nebula and a sun, and be- 
tween a sun anda planet. At one degree 
of heat the elements are dissociated; at 
a lower degree they are united. At one 
point in the scale of temperatures life 
appears; at another it disappears. With 
heat enough the earth would melt like a 
snowball in a furnace, with still more it 
would become a vapor and float away 
like a cloud. 

The physical history of the universe 
is written in terms of heat.and motion. 
Astronomy is the story of cooling suns 
and worlds. At a low enough tempera- 
ture all chemical activity ceases. In our 
own experience we find that frost will 
blister like flame. In the one case heat 
passes into the tissues so quickly and in 
such quantity that a blister ensues; in 
the other, heat is abstracted so quickly 
and in such quantity that a like effect 
is produced. In one sense, life is a ther- 
mal phenomenon; so are all conditions 
of fluids and solids thermal phenomena. 

Great wonders Nature seems to 
achieve by varying the arrangement of 
the same particles. Arrange or unite 
the atoms of carbon in one way and you 
have charcoal; assemble the same atoms 
in another order, and you have the dia- 
mond. The difference between the pearl 
and the oyster-shell that holds it is one 
of structure or arrangement of the same 
particles of matter. Arrange the atoms 
of silica in one way and you have a 
quartz pebble, in another way and you 
have a precious stone. The chemical 
constituents of alcohol and ether are the 
same; the difference in their qualities 
and properties arises from the way the 
elements are compounded —the way 
they take hold of hands, so to speak, in 
that marriage ceremony which consti- 
tutes a chemical compound. Com- 
pounds identical in composition and in 
molecular formula may yet differ widely 
in physical properties; the elements are 
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probably grouped in different ways, th: 
atoms of carbon or of hydrogen prob- 
ably carry different amounts of potentia| 
energy, so that the order in which the, 
stand related to one another account 
for the different properties of the sa 
chemical compounds. Different gro 
ings of the same atoms of any of th. 
elements result in a like difference of 
physical properties. 

The physicists tell us that what 
call the qualities of things, and thei: 
structure and composition, are but 1 
expressions of internal atomic mo\ 
ments. A complex substance simp 
means a whirl, an intricate dance, 
which chemical composition, histologic 
structure, and gross configuration 
the figures. How the atoms take hold 
hands, as it were, the way they face, t! 
poses they assume, the speed of the 
gyrations, the partners they exchan; 
determine the kinds of phenomena vw 
are dealing with. 

There is a striking analogy betwe« 
the letters of our alphabet and their re- 
lations to the language of the vast v: 
ume of printed books, and the eighty o: 
more primary elements and their rela- 
tion to the vast universe of materia 
things. The analogy may not be in al 
respects a strictly true one, but it is an 
illuminating one. Our twenty-six lette: 
combined and repeated in different o: 
ders give us the many thousand word 
our language possesses, and these word 
combined and repeated in different o: 
ders give us the vast body of printed 
books in our libraries. The ultimat 
parts—the atoms and molecules of a! 
literature, so to speak—are the letters o 
the alphabet. sa often by changing 
the letters in a word, by reversing thei: 
order, or by substituting one letter fo 
another, we get a word of an entirel) 
different meaning, as in umpire and em- 

ire, malt and salt, tool and fool. An 
S changing the order of the words in : 
sentence we express all the infinit: 
variety of ideas and meanings that th: 
books of the world hold. 

The eighty or more primordial ele- 
ments are Nature’s alphabet with which 
she writes her “infinite book of secrecy.”’ 
Science shows pretty conclusively that 
the character of the different substances, 
their diverse qualities and properties, de- 
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.\d upon the order in which the atoms 
nd | molecules are combined. Change 
the order in which the molecules of the 
carbon and oxygen are combined in alco- 
hol, and we get ether —the chemical 
formula remaining the same. Or take 
ordinary spirits of wine and add four 
more atoms of carbon to the carbon 
nolecules, and we have the poison, car- 
bolic acid. Pure alcohol is turned into 
a deadly poison by taking from it one 
itom of carbon and two of hydrogen. 
With the atoms of carbon, hydrogen, 
1d oxygen, by combining them in 
diferent proportions and in different 
ders, Nature produces such diverse 
bodies as acetic acid, alcohol, sugar, 
starch, animal fats, vegetable oils, gly- 
rine, and the like. So with the long list 
of hydrocarbons—gaseous, liquid, and 
olid —called parafiins, that are ob- 
tained from petroleum and that are all 
omposed of hydrogen and carbon, but 
with a different number of atoms of each, 
like a different number of a’s or b’s or 
’s in a word. 

What an enormous number of bodies 
Nature forms out of oxygen by uniting 
it chemically with other primary ele- 
ments! Thus by uniting it with the 
element silica she forms half of the solid 
crust of the globe; by uniting it with 
hydrogen in the proportion of two to 
one she forms all the water of the globe. 
With one atom of nitrogen united chem- 
ically with three atoms of hydrogen she 
forms ammonia. With one atom of car- 
bon united with four atoms of hydrogen 
she spells marsh gas; and so on. Carbon 
occurs in inorganic nature in two crystal- 
line forms—the diamond and blacklead, 
or graphite, their physical differences 
evidently being the result of their dif- 
ferent molecular structure. Graphite is 
a good conductor of heat and electricity, 
and the diamond is not. Carbon in the 
organic world, where it plays such an 
important part, is non-crystalline. Un- 
der the influence of life its molecules 
are differently put together, as in sugar, 
starch, wood, charcoal, etc. There are 
also two forms of phosphorus, but not 
two kinds—the same atoms are prob- 
ably united differently in each. The 
yellow, waxy variety has such an affinity 
for oxygen that it will burn in water, and 
it is poisonous. Bring this variety to a 
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high temperature away from the air, and 
its molecular structure seems to change, 
and we have the red variety, which is 
tasteless, odorless, and non-poisonous, 
and is not affected by contact with the 
air. Such is the mystery of chemical 
change. 

Science has perfected instruments of 
incredible delicacy. It has devised a 
means by which it can count the parti- 
cles in the alpha-rays of radium that 
move at a velocity of twenty thousand 
kilometers a second, and a method by 
which, through the use of a screen of 
zinc-sulphide, it can see the flashes pro- 
duced by the alpha-atoms when they 
strike this screen. It weighs and counts 
and calculates the motions of particles 
of matter so infinitely small that only 
the imagination can grasp them. Its 
theories require it to treat the ultimate 
particles into which it resolves matter, 
and which are so small that they are no 
longer divisible, as if they were solid 
bodies with weight and form, with center 
and circumference, colliding with one 
another like billiard-balls or like cosmic 
bodies in the depths of space, striking 
one another squarely, and, for aught I 
know, each going through another, or 
else grazing one another and glancing 
off. To particles of matter so small that 
they can no longer be divided or made 
smaller, the impossible feat of each going 
through the center of another, or of 
each enveloping another, might be af- 
firmed of them without adding to their 
unthinkableness. The theory is that if 
we divide a molecule of water the parts 
are no longer water, but atoms of hydro- 
gen and oxygen—real bodies with weight 
and form, and storehouses of energy, but 
no longer divisible. 

Indeed, the atomic theory of matter 
leads us into a non-material world, or a 
world the inverse of the solid, three- 
dimensioned world that our senses reveal 
to us, or to matter in a fourth estate. 
We know solids and fluids and gases; 
but emanations which are neither we 
know only as we know spirits and ghosts 
—by dreams or hearsay. Yet this fourth 
or ethereal estate of matter seems to be 
the final, real, and fundamental condi- 
tion. 

How it differs from spirit is not easy 
to define. The beta-ray of radium will 
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penetrate solid iron a foot thick, a feat 
that would give a spirit pause. The 
ether of space, which science is coming 
more and more to look upon as the 
mother-stuff of all things, has many of 
the attributes of Deity. It is omni- 
present and all-powerful. Neither time 
nor space has dominion over it. It is 
the one immutable and immeasurable 
thing in the universe. From it all things 
arise and to it they return. It is every- 
where and nowhere. It has none of 
the finite properties of matter—neither 
parts, form, nor dimension; neither den- 
sity nor tenuity; it cannot be com- 
pressed or expanded or moved; it has 
no inertia or mass, and offers no resist- 
ance; it is subject to no mechanical 
laws, and no instrument or experiment 
that science has yet devised can detect 
its presence; it has neither center nor 
circumference, neither extension nor 
boundary. And yet science is as con- 
vinced of its existence as of the solid 
ground beneath our feet. It is the one 
final reality in the universe, if we may 
not say that it is the universe. Tremors 
or vibrations in it reach the eye and 
make an impression that we call light; 

electrical oscillations in it are the source 
of other phenomena. It is the fountain- 
head of all potential energy. The ether 
is an invention of the scientific imagina- 
tion. We had to have it to account for 
light, gravity, and the action of one body 
upon another at a distance, as well as 
to account for other phenomena. The 
ether is not a body, it is a medium. All 
bodies are in motion; matter moves; the 
ether is in a state of absolute rest. Says 
Sir Oliver Ledge, “the ether is strained, 

and has the property of exerting strain 
and recoil.” An electron is like a knot 
in the ether. The ether is the fluid of 
fluids, yet its tension or strain is so great 
that it is immeasurably more dense than 
anything else—a phenomenon that ma 

be paralleled by a jet of water at wor | 
speed that it cannot be cut with a sword 
or severed by a hammer. It is so subtle 
or imponderable that solid bodies are as 
vacuums to it, and so pervasive that all 
conceivable space is filled with it. “So 
full,” says Clark - Maxwell, “that no 
human power can remove it from the 
smallest portion of space or produce the 
slightest flaw in its infinite continuity.” 


The scientific imagination, in its at- 
tempts to master the workings of th. 
material universe, has thus given us 
creation which in many of its attribut: 
rivals Omnipotence. It is the sum o| 
all contradictions, and the source of a 
reality. The gross matter which we 
and feel is one state of it; electricity, 
which is without form and void, is an 
other state of it; and our minds and 
souls, Sir Oliver Lodge intimates, may 
be still another state of it. But all thes: 
theories of physical science are justified 
by their fruits. The atomic theory of 
matter, and the kinetic theory of gases, 
are mathematically demonstrated. How- 
ever unreal and fantastic they may ap- 
pear to our practical faculties, conversant 
only with ponderable bodies, they bear 
the test of the most rigid and exact 
experimentation. 

After we have marveled over all thes: 
hidden things, and been impressed by the 
world within world of the material uni- 
verse, do we get any nearer to the mys- 
tery of life? Can we see where the tre- 
mendous change from the non-living to 
the living takes place? Can we evoke 
life from the omnipotent ether, or se: 
it arise in the whirling stream of atoms 
and electrons? Molecular science opens 
up to us a world where the infinitely 
little matches the infinitely great, where 
matter is dematerialized and answers 
to many of the conceptions of spirit; 
but does it bring us any nearer the ori- 
gin of life? Is radio-active matter any 
nearer living matter than is the clod 
under foot? Are the darting electrons 
any more vital than the shooting-stars? 
Can a flash of radium emanations on a 
zinc-sulphide plate kindle the precious 
spark? It is probably just as possible to 
evoke vitality out of the clash of billiard- 
balls as out of the clash of atoms and 
electrons. This allusion to billiard-balls 
recalls to my mind a striking passage 
from Tyndall’s famous Belfast Address 
which he puts in the mouth of Bishop 
Butler in his imaginary argument with 
Lucretius, and which shows how thor- 
oughly Tyndall appreciated the difficul- 
ties of his own position in advocating the 
physico-chemical origin of life. 

The atomic and electrotomic theory 
of matter admits one to a world that 
does indeed seem unreal and fantastic. 
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“If my bark sinks,” says the poet, “*’tis 
to another sea.” If the mind breaks 
through what we call gross matter, and 
explores its interior, it finds itself indeed 
in a vast under or hidden world—a 
orld almost as much a creation of the 
magination as that visited by Alice in 
Wonderland, except that the existence 
f this world is capable of demonstration. 
It is a world of the infinitely little which 
ience interprets in terms of the inf- 
nitely large. Sir Oliver Lodge sees the 
olecular spaces that separate the par- 
cles of any material body relatively like 
the interstellar spaces that separate the 
heavenly bodies. Just as all the so- 
called solid matter revealed by our 
astronomy is almost infinitesimal com- 
pared with the space through which it is 
distributed, so the electrons which com- 
pose the matter with which we deal are 
omparable to the bodies of the solar 
ystem moving in vast spaces. It is 
indeed a fantastic world where science 
onceives of bodies a thousand times 
smaller than the hydrogen atom—the 
smallest body known to science; where 
it conceives of vibrations in the ether 
— of times a second; where we 

e bombarded by a shower of corpuscles 
from a burning candle, or a gas-jet, 
or a red-hot iron surface, moving at 
the speed of one hundred thousand 
miles a second! But this almost omnip- 
otent ether has, after all, some of the 
limitations of the finite. It takes time 
to transmit the waves of light from the 
sun and the stars. This measurable 
speed, says Sir Oliver Lodge, gives the 
ether away, and shows its finite character. 
It seems as if the theory of the ether 
must be true, because it fits in so well 
with the enigmatic, contradictory, in- 
comprehensible character of the uni- 
verse as revealed to our minds. We can 
affirm and deny almost anything of the 
ether—that it is immaterial, and yet the 
source of all material; that it is abso- 
lutely motionless, yet the cause of all 
motion; that it is the densest body in 
nature, and yet the rarest; that it is 
everywhere, but defies detection; that 
it is as undiscoverable as the Infinite 
itself; that our physics cannot prove it, 
though they cannot get along without it. 
The ether inside a mass of iron or of lead 
is just as dense as the ether outside of 
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it—which means that it is not dense at 
all, in our ordinary use of the term. 

There are physical changes in matter, 
there are chemical changes, and there is 
a third change, as unlike either of these 
as they are unlike each other. I refer 
to atomic change, as in radio-activity, 
which gives us lead from helium—a 
spontaneous change of the atoms. The 
energy that keeps the earth going, says 
Soddy, is to be sought for in the indi- 
vidual atoms; not in the great heaven- 
shaking voice of thunder, but in the still, 
small voice of the atoms. Radio-activ- 
ity is the mainspring of the universe. 
The only elements so far known that 
undergo spontaneous change are ura- 
nium and thorium. One pound of 
uranium contains and slowly gives out 
the same amount of energy that a hun- 
dred tons of coal evolves in its combus- 
tion, but only one ten-billionth part of 
this amount Is given out every year. 

Man, of course, reaps where he has 
not sown. How could it be otherwise? 
It takes energy to sow or plant energy. 
We are exhausting the coal, the natural 
gas, the petroleum of the rocks, the fer- 
tility of the soil. But we cannot exhaust 
the energy of the winds or the tides, or 
of falling water, because this energy is 
ever renewed by gravity and the sun. 
We may exhaust the supply of wood and 
co: al and oil, but we cannot exhaust the 
sun’s energy, or that of the winds and 
the tides. There can be no exhaustion 
of our natural mechanical and chemical 
resources, as some seem to fear. 

I recently visited a noted waterfall in 
the South where electric power is being 
developed on a large scale. A great 
column of water makes a vertical fall 
of six hundred feet through a steel 
tube, and in the fall develops two 
hundred and fifty thousand _horse- 
power. The water comes out of the 
tunnel at the bottom precisely the 
same water that went in at the top; no 
change whatever has occurred in it, yet 
a vast amount of power has been taken 
out of it, or, rather, generated by its fall. 
Another drop of six hundred feet would 
develop as much more—in fact, the 
process may be repeated indefinitely, the 
same amount of power resulting each 
time, without effecting any change in the 
character of the water. The pull of 
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gravity is the source of the power which 
is distributed thousands of miles across 
the country as electricity. Two hundred 
and fifty ‘thousand invisible, immate- 
rial, noiseless horses are streaming along 
these wires with incredible speed to do 
the work of men and horses in widely 
separated parts of the country. A river 
of sand falling down those tubes, if its 
particles moved among themselves with 
the same freedom that those of the 
water do, would develop the same power. 
The attraction of gravitation is not sup- 
posed to be electricity, and yet here out 
of its pull upon the water comes this 
enormous voltage! The fact that such 
a mysterious and ubiquitous power as 
electricity can be developed from the 
action of matter without any alteration 
in its particles suggests the question 
whether or not this something that we 
call life, or life-force, may not slumber 
in matter in the same way; but the se- 
cret of its development we have not yet 
learned, as we have that of electricity. 

Radio-activity is uninfluenced by ex- 
ternal conditions, hence we are thus far 
unable to control it. Nothing that is 
known will effect the transmutation of 
one element into another. It is spon- 
taneous and uncontrollable. May not 
life be spontaneous in the same sense? 

The release of the energy associated 
with the structure of the atoms is not 
available by any of our mechanical ap- 
pliances. ‘The process of radio-activity 
involves the expulsion of atoms of helium 
with a velocity three hundred times 
greater than that ever previously known 
for any material mass or particle, and 
this power we ‘are incompetent to use. 
The atoms remain unchanged amid the 
heat and pressure of the laboratory of 

nature. Iron and oxygen, and so forth, 
remain the same in the sun as here on 
the earth. 

Science strips gross matter of its gross- 
ness. When it 1s done with it, it is no 
longer the obstructive something we 
know and handle; it is reduced to pure 
energy—the line between it and spirit 
does not exist. We have found that 
bodies are opaque only to certain rays; 
the X-ray sees through this too too 
solid flesh. Bodies are ponderable only 


to our dull senses; to a finer hand than 
this the door or the wall might offer no 
obstruction; a finer eye than this might 
see the emanations from the living bod, 
a finer ear might hear the clash of elec- 
trons in the air. Who can doubt, in 
view of what we already know, that 
forces and influences from out th¢ 
heavens above and from the earth be- 
neath that are beyond our ken play 
upon us constantly? 

The final mystery of life is no dou! 
involved in conditions and forces that 
are quite outside of or beyond our con- 
scious life activities, in forces that play 
about us and upon and through us, that 
we know not of, because a knowledge of 
them is not necessary to our well-being. 
“Our eye takes in only an octave of the 
vibrations we call light,” because no 
more is necessary for our action or our 
dealing with things. The invisible rays 
of the spectrum are potent, but they 
are beyond the ken of our senses. There 
are sounds or sound vibrations that we 
do not hear; our sense of touch cannot 
recognize a gossamer or the gentler-air 
movements. 

I began with the contemplation of th 
beauty and terror of the thunderbolt- 
*SGod’s autograph,” as one of our poets 
(Joel Benton) said, “written upon th¢ 
sky.” Let me end with an allusion to 
another aspect of the storm that has no 
terror in it—the bow in the clouds: a 
sudden apparition, a cosmic phenome- 
non no less wonderful and startling than 
the lightning’s flash. The storm with 
terror and threatened destruction on one 
side of it, and peace and promise on the 
other! The bow appears like a miracle, 
but it is a commonplace of nature; un- 
stable as life, and beautiful as youth. 
The raindrops are not changed, the light 
is not changed, the laws of the storms 
are not changed; and yet, behold this 
wonder! 

But all these strange and beautiful 


phenomena springing up in a world of 


inert matter are but faint symbols of the 
mystery and the miracle of the change 
of matter from the non-living to the 
living, from the elements in the clod 
to the same elements in the brain and 
heart of man. 
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THE GLEAMING SHARE TURNING 


Flint 


- TAY husband’s cousin had 
*¢") come up from the city, 


Nie slightly more fagged 
M Ne and sardonic than usu- 
aes al, and as he stretched 


wyspsfki himself out in the big 
Heo 


wea porch-chair he was 


even more caustic than was his wont 
about the bareness and emotional steril- 
ity of the lives of our country people. 

“Perhaps they had, a couple of cen- 
turies ago, when the Puritan hallucina- 
tion was still strong, a certain fierce 
savor of religious intolerance; but now 
that that has died out, and no material 
prosperity has come to let them share 
in the larger life of their century, there 
is a flatness, a mean absence of warmth 
or color, a deadness to all emotions but 
the pettiest sorts 

Vor. CXXX.—No. 779.—60 


OVER A LONG, UNBROKEN BROWN RIBBt 


EARTH 


and Fire 


BY DOROTIH) 


CANFIELD 


| pushed the pitcher nearer him, clink- 
ing the ice invitingly, and directed his 
attention to our iris-bed as a more 
cheerful object of contemplation than 
the degeneracy of the inhabitants of Ver- 
mont. ‘The flowers burned on their tall 
stalks like yellow tongues of fame. The 
strong, sword-like green leaves thrust 
themselves boldly up into the spring air 
like a challenge. The plants vibrated 
with vigorous life. 

In the field beyond them, as vigorous 
as they, strode Adoniram Purdon behind 
his team, the reins tied together behind 
his muscular neck, his hands grasping 

with the masterful sureness 
cessful practitioner of an art. 
weet spring sunshine shone 
down on ’Niram’s head with its thick 
hair; the ineffable odor 
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of newly turned earth steamed up about 
him like incense; the mountain stream 
beyond him leaped and shouted. His 
powerful body answered every call made 
on it with the precision of a splendid 
machine. But there was no elation in 
the grimly set face as ’Niram wrenched 
the plow around a big stone, or as, in a 
more favorable furrow, the gleaming 
share sped steadily along before the 
plowman, turning over a long, unbroken 
brown ribbon of earth. 

My cousin-in-law waved a nervous 
hand toward the sternly silent figure as 
it stepped doggedly behind the straining 
team, the head bent forward, the eyes 
hxed on the horses’ heels. 

“There!” he said. ‘“‘There is an ex- 
ample of what I mean. Is there another 
race on earth which could produce a 
man in such a situation who would not 
on such a day sing, or whistle, or at 
least hold up his head and look at all 
the earthly glories about him?” 

I was silent, but not for lack of ma- 
terial for speech. ’Niram’s reasons for 
austere self-control were not such as [ 
cared to discuss with a man of my 
cousin’s mental] attitude. As we sat 
looking at him the noon whistle from 
the village blew and the wise old horses 
stopped in the middle of a furrow. 
’Niram unharnessed them, led them to 
the shade of a tree, and put on their 
nose-bags. ‘Then he turned and came 
toward the house. 

“Don’t | seem to remember,” mur- 
mured my cousin under his breath, 
“that, even though he is a New-Eng- 
lander, he has been known to make up 
errands to your kitchen to see your 
pretty Ev’leen Ann?” 

I looked at him hard; but he was 
only gazing down, rather cross-eyed, at 
his grizzled mustache, with an obvious 
petulant interest in the increase of white 
hairs in it. Evidently his had been but 

chance shot. ’Niram stepped up on 
the grass at the edge of the porch. He 
was so tall that he overtopped the rail- 
ing easily; and, reaching a long arm over 
to where I sat, he handed me a small 
package done up.-in yellowish tissue- 
paper. Without hat-raisings, or good- 
mornings, or any other of ihe greetings 
usual in a more effusive civilization, he 
explained briefly: 


“My stepmother wanted I shoul 
give you this. She said to thank yor 
for the grape-juice.”” As he spoke hi 
looked at me gravely out of deep-set 
blue eyes, and when he had delivered 
his message he held his peace. 

I expressed myself with the babbling 
volubility of one whose manners hav 
been corrupted by occasional sojourns in 
the city. “Oh, ’Niram!” I cried, protest- 
ingly, as I opened the package and took 
out an exquisite ‘ly wrought old-fashioned 
collar. “Oh, ’Niram! How could your 
stepmother give such a thing away? 
Why, it must be one of her precious old 
relics. I don’t evant her to give me a pres- 
ent every time I do some little thing 
for her. Can’t a neighbor send her in a 
few bottles of grape-juice without her 
thinking she must pay it back somehow? 
It’s not kind of her. She has never yet 
let me do the least thing for her without 
repaying me with something that is 
worth ever so much more than my tri- 
fling services. 

When I had finished my prattling, 
*Niram_ repeated, with finality, ‘ “She 
wanted | should give it to you.’ 

The older man stirred in his chair. 
Without looking at him I knew that his 
gaze on the young rustic was quizzical 
and that he was recording on the tablets 
of his merciless memory the ungraceful 
abruptness of the other’s action and 
manner. 

“How is your stepmother feeling to- 
day, ’Niram?” I asked. 

“Worse.” 

*Niram came to a full stop with the 
word. My cousin covered his satirical 
mouth with his hand. 

“Can’t the doctor do anything to re- 
lieve her?”’ I asked. 

"Niram moved at last from his Indian- 
like immobility. He looked up under 
the brim of his felt hat at the sky-line 
of the mountain, shimmering iridescent 
above us. “‘He says maybe ’lectricity 
would help her some. I’m goin’ to git 
her the batteries and things soon’s | 
git the rubber bandages paid for.” 

There was a long silence. My cousin 
stood up, yawning, and sauntered away 
toward the door. “Shall I send Ev’leen 


Ann out to get the pitcher and glasses?” 
he asked in an accent which he evidently 
thought very humorously significant. 
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[he strong face under the felt hat 
rurned white, the jaw muscles set hard, 
wut for all this show of strength there 
vas an instant when the man’s eyes 
looked out with. the sick, helpless revela- 
tion of pain they might have had when 
’Niram was a little boy of ten, a third of 
his present age, and less than half his 
present stature. Occasionally it is hor- 
rifving to see how a chance shot rings 
the bell. 

“No, no! Never mind!” I said, hasti- 
ly. “Ill take the tray in when I go.” 

Without salutation or farewell ’Niram 
Purdon turned and went back to his 


work. 


The porch was an enchanted place, 
walled around with starlit darkness, vis- 
ited by wisps of breezes shaking down 
from their wings the breath of lilac 
and syringa, lowering wild grapes, and 
plowed felds. Down at the foot of our 
sloping lawn the little river, still swollen 
by the melted snow from the mountains, 
plunged between its stony banks and 
shouted its brave song to the stars. 

We three middle-aged people—Paul, 
his cousin, and [—had disposed our un- 
comely, useful, middle-aged bodies in the 
big wicker chairs and left them there 
while our young souls wandered abroad 
in the sweet, dark glory of the night. 
At least Paul and I were doing this, as 
we sat, hand-in-hand, thinking of a May 
night twenty vears before. One never 
knows what Horace is thinking of, but 
apparently he was not in his usual cap- 
tious vein, for after a long pause he re- 
marked, “‘It is a night almost indecor- 
ously inviting to the making of love.” 

My answer seemed grotesquely out of 
key with this, but its sequence was clear 
in my mind. I got up, saying: “Oh, 
that reminds me I must go and see 
Ev’leen Ann. I'd forgotten to plan to- 
morrow’s dinner.” 

“Oh, everlastingly Ev’leen Ann!” 
mocked Horace from his corner. “Can’t 
you think of anything but Ev’leen Ann 
and her affairs?” 

I felt my way through the darkness 
of the house, toward the kitchen, both 
doors of which were tightly closed. 
When I stepped into the hot, close room, 
smelling of food and fire, | saw Ev’leen 
Ann sitting on the straight kitchen chair, 
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FIRE 


the yellow light of the bracket-lamp 
beating down on her heavy braids and 
bringing out the exquisitely subtle mod- 
eling of her smooth young face. Her 
hands were folded in her lap. She was 
staring at the blank wall, and the ex- 
pression of her eyes so startled and 
shocked me that | stopped short and 
would have retreated if it had not been 
too late. She had seen me, roused her- 
self, and said quietly, as though con- 
tinuing a conversation interrupted the 
moment before: 

“T had been thinking that there was 
enough left of the roast to make hash- 
balls for dinner’’—*‘hash-balls” is Ev’- 
leen Ann’s decent Anglo-Saxon name for 
croquettes—‘‘and maybe you'd like a 
rhubarb-pie.”’ 

[ knew well enough she had been 
thinking of no such thing, but I could as 
easily have slapped a reigning sovereign 
on the back as broken in on the regal 
reserve of Ev’leen Ann in her clean 
gingham. 

“Well, yes, Ev’leen Ann,” I answered 
in her own tone of reasonable considera- 
tion of the matter; “that would be nice, 
and your pie-crust is so flaky that even 
Mr. Horace will have to be pleased.” 

**Mr. Horace” is our title for the sar- 
donic cousin whose carping ways are half 
a joke and half a menace in our family. 

Ev’leen Ann could not manage the 
smile which should have greeted this 
sally. She looked down soberly at the 
white-pine top of the kitchen table and 
said, ‘I guess there is enough sparrow- 
grass up in the garden for a mess, too, 
if you'd like that.” 

“That would taste very good,” | 
agreed, my heart aching for her. 

“* And creamed potatoes,” she finished, 
bravely, thrusting my unspoken pity 
from her. 

“You know I like creamed potatoes 
better than any other kind,” I con- 
curred. 

There was a silence. It seemed in- 
human to go and leave the stricken 
young thing to fight her trouble alone 
in the ugly prison, her work-place, 
though I thought I could guess why 
Ev’leen Ann had shit the doors so 
tightly. I hung near her, searching my 
head for something to say, but she 
helped me by no casual remark. ’Niram 
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is not the only one of our people who 
possesses to the full the supreme gift of 
silence. Finally | mentioned the report 
of a case of measles in the village, and 
Ev’leen Ann responded in kind with the 
news that her Aunt Emma had bought 
a potato-planter. Ev’leen Ann is an or- 
phan, brought up by a well-to-do spin- 
ster aunt, who is strong-minded and 
runs her own farm. After a time we 
glided by way of similar transitions to 
the mention of his name. 

“’Niram Purdon tells me his step- 
mother is no better,” I said. “Isn’t it 
too bad?” | thought it well for Ev’leen 
Ann to be dragged out of her black cave 
of silence once in a while, even if it 
could be done only by force. As she 
made no answer, | went on. “ Everybody 


who knows ’Niram thinks it splendid of 


him to do so much for his stepmother.” 

Ev’leen Ann responded with a de- 
tached air, as though ‘€ yr of a 
matter in China: “Well, ain't any 
more than what he should. She was 
awful good to him when he was little and 
his father got so sick. I guess ’Niram 
wouldn’t ha’ had much to eat if she 
hadn’t ha’ gone out sewing to earn it for 
him and Mr. Purdon.”” She added firm- 
ly after a moment’s pause, “‘ No, ma’am, 
I don’t guess it’s any more than what 
’Niram had ought to do.” 

“But it’s very hard on a young man 
to feel that he’s not able to marry,” I 
continued. Once in a great while we 
came so near the matter as this. Ev’leen 
Ann made no answer. Her face took on 
a pinched look of sickness. She set her 
lips as though she would never speak 
again. But | knew that a criticism of 

’Niram would always rouse her, and 
said: ‘And really, | think ’Niram makes 
a great mistake to act as he does. A 
wife would be a help to him. She could 
take care of Mrs. Purdon and keep the 
house.” 

Ev’leen Ann rose to the bait, speaking 
quickly with some heat: “I guess ’Ni- 
ram knows what’s right for him to do! 
He can’t afford to marry when he can’t 
even keep up with the doctor’s bills and 
all. He keeps the house himself, nights 
and mornings, and Mrs. Purdon is awful 
handy about taking care of herself, for 
all she’s bedridden. That’s her way, you 
know. She can’t bear to have folks 


do for her. She’d die before she’d let 
anybody do anything for her that she 
could anyways do for herself!” 

I sighed acquiescingly. Mrs. Pur- 
don’s herce independence was a rock on 
which every attempt at sympathy o1 
help shattered itself to atoms. There 
seemed to be no other emotion left in 
her poor old work-worn shell of a body. 
As I looked at Ev’leen Ann it seemed 
rather a hateful characteristic, and | 
remarked, “‘It seems to me it’s asking a 
good deal of ’Niram to spoil his life in 
order that his stepmother can go on pre- 
tending she’s independent.” 

Ev’leen Ann explained hastily: ‘Oh, 
"Niram doesn’t tell her anything about— 
She doesn’t know he would like to—he 
don’t want she should be worried—and, 
anyhow, as ’tis, he can’t earn enough to 
keep ahead of all the doctors cost.” 

“But the right kind of a wife—a good, 
competent girl—could help out by earn- 
ing something, too.” 

Ev'leen Ann looked at me forlornly, 
with no surprise. The idea was evi- 
dently not new to her. “ Yes, ma’am, she 
could. But ’Niram says he ain’t the 
kind of man to let his wife go out work- 
ing.” Even while she drooped under the 
killing verdict of his pride she was loyal 
to his standards and uttered no com- 
plaint. She went on, “’Niram wants 
Aunt Em’ line to have things the way 
she wants ‘em, as near as he can give ’em 
to her—and it’s right she should.” 

“Aunt Emeline?’ I repeated, sur- 
prised at her absence of mind. ‘You 
mean Mrs. Purdon, don’t you?” 

Ev’leen Ann looked vexed at her slip, 
but she scorned to attempt any conceal- 
ment. She explained dryly, with the shy, 
stiff embarrassment our country people 
have in speaking of private affairs: 
“Well, she is my Aunt Em’line, Mrs. 
Purdon is, though I don’t hardly ever 
call her that. You see, Aunt Emma 
brought me up, and she and Aunt Em’- 
line don’t have anything to do with 
each other. They were twins, and when 
they were girls they got edgeways over 
’Niram’s father, when ’Niram was a 
baby and his father was a young wid- 
ower and come courting. Then Aunt 
Em’line married him, and Aunt Emma 
never spoke to her afterward.” 

Occasionally, in walking unsuspect- 
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nely along one of our leafy lanes, some 
uch fiery geyser of ancient heat uprears 
itself in a boiling column. I never get 
ised to it, and | started back now. 

“Why, I never heard of that before, 
and I’ve known your Aunt Emma and 
Mrs. Purdon for years!” 

“Well, they're pretty 
old now,” said Ev’leen 
Ann, listlessly, with the 
natural indifference of 
self - centered youth to 
the by gone tragedies 
of the preceding gen- 
eration. “It happened 
quite some time ago. 
And both of them were 
SO touchy if anybody 
seemed to speak about 
it that folks got in the 
way of letting it alone. 
First Aunt Emma 
wouldn’t speak to het 
sister because she’d 
married the man she'd 
wanted, and then when 
Aunt Emma made out 
so well farmin’ and got 
so well off, why, then 
Mrs. Purdon wouldn't 
try to make it up be- 
cause she was so poor. 
That was after Mr. 
Purdon had had his 
stroke of paralysis and 
they’d lost their farm 
and she'd taken to goin’ 
out sewin’—not but 
what she was always 
perfectly satisfied with 
herbargain. Shealways 
acted as though she’d 
rather have her hus- 
band’s old shirt stuffed with straw than 
any other man’s whole body. He was a 
real nice man, I guess, Mr. Purdon was.” 

There | had it—the curt, unexpanded 
chronicle of two passionate lives. And 
there I had also the key to Mrs. Pur- 
don’s fury of independence. It was the 
only way in which she could defend her 
husband against the charge, so damning 
in her world, of not having provided for 
his wife. It was the only monument she 
could rear to her husband’s memory. 
And her husband had been all there was 
in life for her! 
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| stood looking at her young kins- 
woman’s face, noting the granite under 
the velvet softness of its youth, and 
divining the fame underlying the gran- 
ite. I longed to break through her wall 
and to put my arms about her, and 
on the impulse of the moment I cast 





EV'LEEN ANN SPRANG UP, AND TURNED HER FACE TOWARD THE WALI 


aside the pretense of casualness in our 
talk. 

“Oh, my dear!’ I said. “‘Are you and 
’Niram always to go on like this? Can’t 
anybody help you?” 

Ev’leen Ann looked at me, her face 
suddenly old and gray. ‘‘No, ma’am; 
we ain’t going to go on this way. We’ve 
decided, ’Niram and I have, that it ain’t 
no use. We've decided that we'd bette: 
not go places together any mole or see 
each other. It’s too If *Niram thinks 
we can’t’’—she flamed so that I knew 
she was burning from head to foot 
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“it’s better for us not—” She ended in 
a mufHled voice, hiding her face in the 
crook of her arm. 

\h, yes; now I knew why Ev’leen 
Ann had shut out the passionate breath 
of the spring night! 

| stood near her, a lump in my throat, 
but | divined the anguish of her shame 
at her involuntary self-revelation, and 
respected it. I dared do no more than 
to touch her shoulder gently. 

The door behind us rattled. Ev’leen 
Ann sprang up and turned her face 
toward the wall. Paul’s cousin came in, 
shuffling a little, blinking his eyes in the 
light of the unshaded lamp, and looking 
very cross and tired. He glanced at us 
without comment as he went over to 
the sink. “ Nobody offered me anything 
good to drink,” he complained, “‘so | 
came in to get some water from the fau- 
cet for my night-cap.” 

When he had drunk with ostentation 
from the tin dipper he went to the out- 
side door and flung it open. “Don’t 
you people know how hot and smelly it 
is in here?’ he said, with his usual un- 
ceremonious abruptness. 

The night wind burst in, eddying, and 
puffed out the lamp with a breath. In 
an instant the room was filled with cool- 
ness and pertumes and the rushing sound 
of the river. Out of the darkness came 
Ev’leen Ann’s young voice. “It seems 
to me,” she said, as though speaking to 
herself, “that I never heard the Mill 
Brook sound so loud as it has this 
spring.” 


| woke up that night with the start 
one has at a sudden call. But there had 
been no call. A profound silence spread 
itself through the sleeping house. Out- 
doors the wind had died down. Only 
the loud brawl of the river broke the 
stillness under the stars. But all through 
this silence and this vibrant song there 
rang a soundless menace which brought 
me out of bed and to my feet before | 
was awake. I heard Paul say, “*What’s 
the matter?” in a sleepy voice, and 
** Nothing,” | answered, reaching for my 
dressing-gown and slippers. I listened 
for a moment, my head ringing with all 
the frightening tales of the morbid vein 
of violence which runs through the char- 
acter of our reticent people. There was 


still no sound. I went along the hall 
and up the stairs to Ev’leen Ann’s room, 
and I opened the door without knocking. 
The room was empty. 

Then how I ran! Calling loudly fo: 
Paul to join me, I ran down the two 
flights of stairs, out of the open door, 
and along the hedged path which lead: 
down to the little river. The starlight 
was clear. I could see everything as 
plainly as though in early dawn. I saw 
the river, and I saw—Ev’leen Ann! 

Thee was a dreadful moment of hor- 
ror, which | shall never remember very 
clearly, and then Ev’leen Ann and | 
both very wet—stood on the bank, shud- 
dering in each other’s arms. 

Into our hysteria there dropped, like 


a pungent caustic, the arid voice of 


Horace, remarking, “Well, are you two 
people crazy, or are you walking in your 
sleep?” ; 

[ could feel Ev’leen Ann stiffen in 
my arms, and I fairly stepped back 
from her in astonished admiration as | 
heard her snatch at the straw thus of- 
fered, and, still shuddering horribly from 
head to foot, force herself to say quite 
connectedly: ‘‘Why—yes—of course 
I’ve always heard about my grandfather 
Parkman’s walking in his sleep. Folks 
said *twould come out in the family 
sometime.” 

Paul was close behind Horace—-I won- 
dered a little at his not being first—and 
with many astonished and inane ejacu- 
lations, such as people always make on 
startling occasions, we made our way 
back into the house to hot blankets and 
toddies. But I slept no more that night. 

Some time after dawn, however, I did 
fall into a troubled unconsciousness full 
of bad dreams, and only woke when the 
sun was quite high. I opened my eyes 
to see Ev’leen Ann about to close the 
door. 

“Oh, did I wake you up?” she said. 
“T didn’t mean to. That little Harris 
boy is here with a letter for you.” 

She spoke with a slightly defiant tone 
of self-possession. I tried to play up to 
her interpretation of her rdle. 

“The little Harris boy?” I said, sitting 
up in bed. “What in the world is he 
bringing me a letter for?” 

Ev’leen Ann, with her usual clear per- 
ception of the superfluous in conversa- 
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bout which she had no information, but 
ent out and brought back the note. 


[Ir was of four lines, and 


nough—from old 
asked me abruptly 
f | would have 
ny husband take 
ne to see her. She 
spec ified, and 
underlined the 
specincation, that 
| was to come 
“right off, and in 
the automobile.” 
Wondering ex- 
tremely at this 
mysterious bid- 
ding, | sought out 
Paul, who obedi- 
ently cranked up 
our small car and 
carried me oft. 
Lhe re was no sign 
of Horace about 
the house, but 
some distance on 
the other side of 
the village we saw 
his tall, stooping 
figure swinging 
along the road. 
He carried a cane 
and wascharacter- 
istically occupied 
in violently switch- 
Ing off the heads 
from the way- 
side weeds as he 
W alked. He re- 
fuse 1 oul offer to 
take him in, alleg- 
ing that he was 
out for exercise 
and to reduce his 
flesh—an ancient 
gibe at his bony 
frame which made 
him for an instant 
show a leathery 
smile. 


There was, of course, 


surprisingly 
Purdon, who 


1 SAW THE RIVER, ANI 


no one at Mrs. 


Purdon’s to let us into the tiny, three- 


roome d hous« . 


since the bedridden in- 


valid spent her days there alone while 
*Niram worked his team on other peo- 
ple’s fields. Not knowing what we might 
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find, Paul stayed outside in the car, 
while I stepped inside in answer to Mrs. 


Purdon’s 


why don’t you!” 


which sounded quite as dry as usual. 


But when 





1 SAW EV LEEN ANN 


even het 


her | knew that 
things were not as 
usual. 

She lay flat on 
her back, the little 
emaciated wisp of 
humanity, hardly 
raising the piece- 
work quilt enough 
to make the bed 
seem occupied 
an d to account 
for the thin, worn 

old face on the 
pillow. But as | 
entered the room 
her eyes SCIZe d on 
mine, and | was 
aware of nothing 
but them and 
some fury of 
determination 
behind them. 
With a herce heat 
of impatience at 
my first natural 
but quickly re- 
pressed exclama- 
tion of surprise, 
she explained 
briefly that she 
wanted Paul to 
lift her into the 
automobile and 
take her into the 
next township to 
the Hulett farm. 
“lm so shrunk 
away to nothin’, 
[ know I can lay 
on the back seat 


if | crook myself 


up,” she said, with 
a cool accent but 
a rather shaky 
voice. Seeming 
to realize that 


desire to strike the 


matter-of-fact note could not take the 
place of any and all ‘explanation of her 
extraordinary request, she added, hold- 


ing my 
“Emma 


eyes steady with her own: 
my twin sister. | 
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guess it ain’t so queer, my wanting to see 


” 


her. 

I thought that | was to be used, 
too, as the medium for some strange, 
sudden family reconciliation, and went 
out to ask Paul if he thought he could 
carry che old invalid to the car. He re- 
plied that, so far as that went, he could 
carry so thin an old body ten times 
around the town, but that he refused 
absolutely to take such a risk without 
authorization from her doctor. I re- 
membered the burning eyes of resolution 
I had left inside, and sent him to present 
his objections to Mrs. Purdon herself. 

In a few moments I saw him emerge 
from the house with the old woman in 
his arms. He had evidently taken her 
up just as she lay. The piece-work 
quilt hung down in long folds, flashing 
its brilliant reds and greens in the sun- 
shine, which shone so° strangely upon 
the pallid old countenance, facing the 
open sky for the first time in years. 

We drove in silence through the green- 
and-gold lyric of the spring day, an 
elderly company sadly out of key with 
the triumphant note of eternal youth 
which rang through all the visible world. 
Mrs. Purdon looked at nothing, said 
nothing, seemed to be aware of nothing 
but the purpose in her heart, whatever 
that might be. Paul and I, taking a 
leaf from our neighbors’ book, held, with 
a courage like theirs, to their excellent 
habit of saying nothing when there is 
nothing to say. We arrived at the fine 
old Hulett place without the exchange 
of a single Rewr 

** Now carry me in,” said Mrs. Purdon, 
briefly, evidently hoarding her strength. 

*“Wouldn’t I better go and see if Miss 
Hulett is at home?” I asked. 

Mrs. Purdon shook her head impa- 
tiently and turned her compelling eyes 
on my husband. I went up the path 
before them to knock at the door, won- 
dering what the people in the house 
would possibly be thinking of us. There 
was no answer to my knock. “Open 
the door and go in,” commanded Mrs. 
Purdon from out her quilt. 

There was no one in the spacious, 
white-paneled hall, and no sound in all 
the big, many-roomed house. 

*Emma’s out feeding the hens,” con- 
jectured Mrs, Purdon, not, I fancied, 


without a faint hint of relief in her voice 
“Now carry me up-stairs to the first 
room on the right.” 

Half hidden by his burden, Paul rolled 
wildly inquiring eyes at me; but he 
obediently staggered up the broad old 
staircase, and, waiting till I had opened 
the first door to the right, stepped into 
the big bedroom. 

“Put me down on the bed and open 
them shutters,” Mrs. Purdon com- 

manded. 

She still marshaled her forces with no 
lack of decision, but with a fainting 
voice which made me run over to her 
quickly as Paul laid her down on the 
four-poster. Her eyes were still indom- 
itable, but her mouth hung open slackly 
and her color was startling. “Oh, Paul, 
quick! quick! Can’t you get some 
brandy? 

Mrs. Purdon informed me in a barely 
audible whisper, “In the corner cup- 
board at the head of the stairs,” and | 
flew down the hallway. I returned with 
a bottle, evidently of great age. There 
was only a little brandy in the bottom, 
but it whipped up a faint color into the 
sick woman’s lips. 

As I was bending over her and Paul 
was thrusting open the shutters, letting 
in a flood of sunshine and flecky leaf- 
shadows, a firm, rapid step came down 
the hall, and a vigorous woman, with a 
tanned face and a clean, faded gingham 
dress stopped short in the doorway with 
an expression of stupefaction. 

Mrs. Purdon put me on one side, and 
although she was physically incapable of 
moving her body by a hair’s-breadth, she 
gave the effect of having risen to meet 
the new-comer. ‘Well, Emma, here | 
am,” she said in a queer voice, with in- 
voluntary quavers init. As she went on 
she had it more under control, although 
in the course of her extraordinarily suc- 
cinct speech it broke and failed her occa- 
sionally. When it did, she drew in her 
breath with an audible, painful effort, 
struggling forward steadily in what she 
had to say. “You see, Emma, it’s this 
way: My ’Niram and your Ev’leen Ann 
have been keeping company together 
ever since they went to school together— 
you know that ’s well as I do, for all we 
let on we didn’t, only I didn’t know till 
just now how hard they took it. They 
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’r get married because ’Niram can’t 
p even, let alone get ahead any, be- 
se | cost so much bein’ sick, and the 
may live for years this 

same ’s Aunt Hettie did. An’ 
liram is thirty-one, an’ Ev’leen Ann is 
enty-eight, an’ they’ve had "bout ’s 
ich waitin’ as is good for folks that 


tor says | 


such store by each other. I’ve 
ought of every way out of it—and 
ere ain't any. The Lord knows | 


n't enjoy livin’ any, not so ’s to notice 
the enjovment, and I’d thought of cut- 
ng my throat like Uncle Lish, but 
at’d make ’Niram and Ev’leen Ann 
to think why I'd done it; they’d 
ever take the comfort they'd ought in 
in’ married; so that won’t do. There’s 
nly one thing to do. I guess you'll have 
to take care of me till the 
Lord calls me. Maybe | 
on’t last so long as the 


eel so 
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you 
must look at it the way ‘tis. We're 
neither of us any good to anybody, the 
way we are—and I’m dreadfully in the 
way of the only two folks we care a pin 
about—either of us. You've got plenty 
to do with, and nothing to spend it on. 
I can’t get myself out of their way by 
dying without going against what's 
Scripture and proper, but Her steely 
calm broke. She burst out in a scream- 
ing, hysterical voice: “ You've just gof 
to, Emma Hulett! You've just got to! 
If you don’t, | won't neve! vO back to 
*Niram’s house! Ill lie in the ditch by 
the roadside till the poor-master comes 
to git me—and I'll tell everybody that 
it’s because my own twin sister, with a 
house and a farm and money in the 


the other, still obstinately silent, 





doctor thinks.” 

When she finished, I felt 
my ears ringing in the si- 
lence. She had walked to 
the sacrificial altar with so 
steady a step, and laid upon 
it her precious all with so 
ga llant a front of quiet 
resolution, that for an in- 
stant I failed to take in the 
sublimity of her self-immo- 
lation. Mrs. Purdon ask- 
ing for charity! And 
asking the one woman who 
had most reason to refuse 
it to he rf. 

Paul looked at me miser- 
ably, the craven desire to 
scene written all 
him. ‘‘Wouldn’t we 
better be going, Mrs. Pur- 
don?” I said, uneasily. | 
had not ventured to look at 
the woman in the doorway. 

Mrs. Purdon motioned 
me to remain, with an im- 
perious gesture whose fierce- 
showed the tumult 
underlying her brave front. 
“No; | want you should 
stay. I want you should 
hear what I say, so’s you 
can tell folks, if you have 


scape a 


over 


ness 























to. Now, look he re, 
Emma,” she went on to —_ 
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bank, turned me out to starve—’ A 
fearful spasm cut her short. She lay 
twisted and limp, the whites of her eyes 
showing between the lids. 

Good God, she’s gone!” 
running to the bed. 

was aware that the woman in the 
doorway had relaxed her frozen immo- 
bility and was between Paul and me as 
we rubbed the thin, icy hands and forced 
brandy between the flaccid lips. We all 
three thought her dead or dying, and 
labored over her with the frightened 
thankfulness for one another’s living 
presence which always marks that dread- 
ful moment. But even as we fanned 
and rubbed, and cried out to one another 
to open the windows and to bring water, 
the blue lips moved to a ghostly whisper: 
**Em, listen—’ The old woman went 
back to the nick-name of their common 
youth. “*Em—your Ev’leen Ann—tried 
to drown herself—in the Mill Brook last 
night. . . . That’s what decided me 
to—’ And then we were plunged into 
another desperate struggle with Death 
for the possession of the battered old 
habitation of the dauntless soul before 
us. 

‘Isn’t there any hot water in the 
house?” cried Paul, and “Yes, yes; a 
tea-kettle on the stove!’ answered the 
woman who labored with us. Paul, di- 
vining that she meant the kitchen, fled 
down-stairs. I stole a look at Emma 
Hulett’s face as she bent over the sister 
she had not seen in thirty years, and | 
knew that Mrs. Purdon’s battle was 
wen. It even seemed that she had won 
another skirmish in her never-ending 
war with death, for a little warmth be- 
gan to come back into her hands. 

When Paul returned with the tea- 
kettle, and a hot-water bottle had been 
hlled, the owner of the house straight- 
ened herself, assumed her rightful posi- 
tion as mistress of the situation, and 
began to issue commands. “You git 
right in the automobile, and go git the 
doctor,” she told Paul. “That ’ll be the 
quickest. She’s better now, and your 
wife and I can keep her goin’ till the 
doctor gits here.” 

As Paul left the room she snatched 
something white from a bureau-drawer, 
stripped the worn, patched old cotton 
night-gown from the skeleton-like body, 


cried Paul, 
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and, handling the invalid with a stron 

sure touch, slipped on a soft, woolly 
outing-flannel wrapper with a curious 
trimming of zigzag braid down ti 

front. Mrs. Purdon opened her ey 

very slightly, but shut them again at 
her sister’s quick command, “You la 

still, Em’line, and drink some of this 
brandy.” She obeyed without comment, 
but after a pause she opened her eyes 
again and looked down at the new ga: 
ment which clad her. She had tha 
moment turned back from the door of 
death, but her first breath was used to 
set the scene for a return to a decent 
decorum. 

“You're still a great hand for rick- 
rack work, Em, I see,”’ she murmured 
in a faint whisper. “Do you remember 
how surprised Aunt Su was when you 
made up a pattern?” : 

“Well, | hadn’t thought of it for quite 
some time,” returned Miss Hulett, in 
exactly the same tone of every-day re- 
mark. As she spoke she slipped her 
arm under the other’s head and poked 
the pillow up to a more comfortable 
shape. “Now you lay perfectly still,” 
she commanded in the hectoring tone 
of the born nurse; “I’m goin’ to run 
down and make you up a good hot cup 
of sassafras tea.” 

I followed her down into the kitchen 
and was met by the same refusal to be 
melodramatic which | had encountered 
in Ev’leen Ann. I was most anxious to 
know what version of my extraordinary 
morning I was to give out to the world, 
but hung silent, positively abashed by 
the cool casualness of the other woman 
as she mixed her brew. Finally, “Shall 
I tell ’Niram— What shall I say to 
Ev’leen Ann? If anybody asks me—” 
[ brought out with clumsy hesitation. 

At the realization that her reserve and 
family pride were wholly at the mercy 
of any report I might choose to give, 
even my iron hostess faltered. She 
stopped short in the middle of the floor, 
looked at me silently, piteously, and 
found no word. ; 

I hastened to assure her that I would 
attempt no hateful picturesqueness of 
narration. “Suppose | just say that 
you were rather lonely here, now that 
Ev’leen Ann has left you, and that you 
thought it would be nice to have your 
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sister come to stay with you, so that 
’"Niram and Ev’leen Ann can be mar- 
ried?” 

Emma Hulett breathed again. She 
walked toward the stairs with the steam- 
ing cup in her hand. Over her shoulder 
she remarked, ‘‘ Well yes, ma’am; that 
would be as good a way to put it as any, 
I guess.” 


*Niram and Ev’leen Ann were stand- 
ing up to be married. They looked very 
prim and self-conscious, and Ev’leen Ann 
was very pale. ’Niram’s big hands, bent 
in the crook of a man who handles tools, 
hung down by his new black trousers. 
Ev’leen Ann’s strong fingers stood out 
stifly from one another. They looked 
hard at the minister and repeated after 
him in low and meaningless tones the 
solemn and touching words of the mar- 
riage service. Back of them stood the 
wedding company, in freshly washed and 
ironed white dresses, new straw hats, 
and black suits smelling of camphor In 
the background, among the other elders, 
stood Paul and Horace and I—my hus- 
band and | hand-in-hand; Horace twid- 
dling the black ribbon which holds his 
watch, and looking bored. Through the 
open windows into the stuffiness of the 
best room came an echo of the deep 
organ note of midsummer. 

“Whom God hath joined together—” 
said the minister, and the epitome of 
humanity which filled the room held its 


breath—the old with a wonder upon 
their life-scarred faces, the young h |; 
frightened to feel the stir of the grit 
wings soaring so near them. 

Then it was all over. ’Niram and 
Ev’leen Ann were married, and the rest 
of us were bustling about to serve t 
hot biscuit and coffee and chicken-sal: 
and to dish up the ice-cream. After- 
ward there were no citified refineme: 
of cramming rice down the neck of t! 
departing pair or tying placards to th 
carriage in which they went away. Son 
of the men went out to the barn and 
hitched up for ’Niram, and we all went 
down to the gate to see them drive off. 


They might have been going for one of 


their Sunday afternoon “buggy rides,” 
except for the wet eyes of the foolish 
women and girls who stood waving thei: 
hands in answer to the flutter of Ev’leen 
Ann’s handkerchief as the carriage went 
down the hill. 

We had nothing to say to one another: 
after they left, and began soberly to dis- 
perse to our respective vehicles. But 
as I was getting into our car a new 
thought suddenly struck me. 


“Why,” I cried, “I never thought of 
it before! However in the world did 
old Mrs. Purdon know about Ev’leen 


Ann—that night—?” 

Horace was pulling at the door, which 
was badly adjusted and shut hard. He 
closed it with a vicious slam. ‘“‘I told 
her,” he said, crossly. 


Silence 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


| NEED not shout my faith. 


Thrice eloquent 


Are quiet trees and the green listening sod; 
Hushed are the stars, whose power is never spent; 


The hills are mute: 


yet how they speak of Goa! 
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AA Th American Legations at 
~+> Paris, Vienna, and Ma- 
ar 3 drid, John Hay came 
“ a home in the autumn of 
4 OrrciZe 1570, to try his luck on 
ps We lyr the staff of a Chicago 
newspaper. Whilst stopping in New 
York, however, Whitelaw Reid induced 
him to write a leader for the Tribune, 
and Horace Greeley said of it that of the 
million editorials he had read this was 
the most brilliant. For four years Hay 
worked on the Tribune, and although his 
articles, being anonymous, were seldom 
recognized as his by the larger public, 
they gave him a high reputation in the 
inner circle of journalism. But he pub- 
lished two books—Pike County Ballads 
and the delightful volume, Castilian 
Days—which carried his name through 
the country. 

Having married Miss Clara Stone in 
1875, he removed to Cleveland, Ohio, 
where her father was a prosperous finan- 
cier, and there he passed several years, 
often hampered for months at a time by 
ill-health. In 1879, at the urgent solici- 
tation of Mr. Evarts, he accepted the 
position of Assistant Secretary of State, 
which he held until Garheld’s adminis- 
tre ition was organized. Then he took 
charge of the New York Tribune dur- 
ing Whitelaw Reid’s absence, and finally 
settled down to compile, with John G. 


ALS SAVING served in the 





Nicolay, the monumental biography of 


Lincoln. For a change, he amused him- 
self by writing novels without disclos- 
ing hisname. The Bread-Winners,which 
appeared at first as a serial, achieved 
great popularity. Democracy—which | 
have good reason to believe was by him, 
although actual proof is lacking had 
success, both in mend and in Eng- 
land, among more exacting readers. 
From 1885 on, Hay made Washington 
his home, building there the great red 


lohn Hay in Politics and Diplomacy 
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house which looks across Lafayette 
Square to the White House. As a spec- 
tator from outside, he watched public 
affairs closely. Many persons wondered 
why it was that, in spite of his rich ex- 
perience and his many attainments, not 
to speak of his personal charm and tact, 
no administration had the wit to enlist 
him. ‘The reasons were clear: Hay was 
no politician; he controlled no body of 
Supporters, no newspaper organs, and 
he shrank from pushing himself forward, 
believing that it was only decent to wait 
to be asked. 

Nevertheless, he was a stanch party 
man. From his youth up he accepted 
the Republican doctrines zealously, in- 
sisting that the badness of individual 
Republicans did not affect the goodness 
of the doctrines themselves. He con- 
tributed liberally to the party funds; h« 
spoke as a matter of duty in behalf of 
the presidential candidates. In private, 
his sense of humor played with the 
inconsistencies of the high tariff which 
his party had made their idol, but he 
recognized that every great institution, 
no matter how beneficent, can be viewed 
satirically. 

In 1896 Mr. Hanna secured Major 
McKinley’s nomination at the Republi- 
can Convention. Into the feuds of the 
Ohio Republicans which preceded the 
nomination Hay had not entered, for he 
was never a factional partisan. Indeed, 
he went abroad in May—perhaps on 
purpose to escape from the wrangling 
and spent two months in travel. During 
his stay in England, however, he took 
care to enlighten the British public as to 
McKinley’s prospects and deserts, and 
he used his personal influence to renew 
the friendly relations between England 
and the United States which had been 
wrenched by President Cleveland’s Mes- 
sage on the Venezuela Boundary dispute. 

On June 7, 1896, Hay writes from 
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Paris to his wife in Washington an ac- 
count of his bref stay in London. At 
a dinner-party, he says: 

E. was placed between Joseph Chamber- 
lain and Sir William Harcourt, and had a 
very merry time. Old Sir W. flirted with 
her in his most elephantine manner, and 
occasionally he and C. would fight across her, 
on politics, in a very savage though courteous 
manner. It was a chance that a girl of her 
age rarely gets to see the greatest politicians 
of the time in their hours of ease. 

After dinner, in the smoking-room, I sat 
between Lord C. and Chamberlain, and had 
some very interesting talk with each of them. 
My talk with Chamberlain was especially 
important. I was urging him to have the 
Venezuela question settled before McKinley 
came in, and he said they were doing all 
they could, but that Venezuela would not 
treat separately now that she had been en- 
couraged so by the United States. He hopes 
that both countries may agree to arbitration. 

My letter to the 7imes appears to have 
been read more than anything I| ever wrote. 
Everybody I meet speaks of it—most with 
approval, but some thinking | am wrong 
in being so sure of McKinley’s nomination. 
S. and the //erald have greatly influenced 
people’s minds against McKinley. But next 
week will show them. In fact, the little 
Herald of this morning virtually gives it up. 

The Chronicle was after me for several days 
for an interview. I fought it off till the last 
day, and then concluded I might as well say 
a good word for McKinley. I inclose it to 
you. It is wrong in many particulars, but 
the general impression is all right. I did it 
to reach the immense Radical constituen- 
cy of the Chronicle. It is Henry Norman’s 
paper. 


On his return to London, Hay caught 
up with the latest political news from 
home. Ina letter to Mr. Henry Adams, 
to whom he always wrote most inti- 
mately, he says, on July 26th: 


One more human being I have seen, if it 
is proper to call an argento-maniac human. 
Moreton Frewen' bore down on me in St. 
James’s Street, looking very well and pros- 
perous, and grasped me by the hand, and 
told me to put all my money on Bryan; that 
it was a walk-over; that betting on Bryan 
was simply picking up money. ‘The cause of 
his rapture was that he had just read that 
the Goldbug Democrats were going to nomi- 
nate another candidate. It is a good work- 
ing theory, | suppose, that the more candi- 

‘At that time the most conspicuous British 
advocate of bimetallism. 


dates a party has, the surer it is to win, but 
1 am too old and feeble to follow the ar 
ment. ... All right! I have lived under 
many sorts 3s of Presidents in my time, and | 
can even stand a Boy Orator; but unless }, 
can show a left hind foot of a snow-wl 
rabbit killed in the dark of the moon b 
black dog lam not going to waste my mor 
betting on him. 


To Mrs. Hay, on July 31st, he sent 
further news of his last days in London 


Monday I called at the Embassy. }\ 
Bayard was away, and Robert Roosevelt 
asked me if I would like to go to the Hous 
of Commons, where he had an engagement 
to meet General G. I accepted with alacrity, 
and went down at once. He got us excellent 
seats in the front row of the gallery. W; 
heard the questions and answers, and then 
heard speeches by Labouchére, Curzon, and 
Harcourt on the Uganda Bill, which wer 
extremely interesting. Roosevelt then told 
me Sir Wm. Harcourt and Balfour? both 
wanted to see us. So we went to Harcourt’s 


room (he has a room to himself as leader of 


the Opposition) and saw him and Balfour 
for a few minutes. It turned out that they 
had nothing to say to G. (not knowing him), 
but both were anxious to talk to me about 
McKinley and Venezuela. I had a talk with 
Balfour, and Sir Wm. made an appointment 
with me at B.’s for the next day. He went 
at once into the matter. Balfour had told 
him nearly every word I had said, and he had 
remembered it all. These English public 
men have wonderful memories. We had a 
talk of an hour of great interest and impor 
tance. He thinks the Venezuela matter 
ought to be settled now. He asked me to 
say to Chamberlain and Curzon what I had 
said to him. He thought it would do a great 
deal of good. 


In urging British public men to settle 
the Venezuela dispute as soon as possi- 
ble, Hay was performing a patriotic 
duty; for he warned them not to expect 
that a Republican administration would 
disavow President Cleveland’s stand 
the matter. 

From the steamer, he wrote the fol- 
lowing amusing letter to Mr. Henry 
Adams, with whom he loved to chaff 
Mr. Adams being a Mugwump and 
former Cleveland supporter: 


The days have been gray and muggy; th« 
air clasps you like an affectionate devil-fish 
The boat is filled with highly respectabl 

*Mr. Balfour was then First Lord of 


Treasury. 
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York Democrats who say they are going 
ote for McKinley, and then go below 
are sick at the thought of it. Poor 
es! Lam sorry for them—lI, who would 
for McKinley and the Old Flag. Why 
't they vote for him and like it? 
At the Embassy in London there was the 
me wail of despair. Bayard was away, but 
and W. and C. were howling for McKin- 
at the same time feeling that they were 
riling their souls’ salvation by it. Mr. 
has much to answer for, driving so 
ny great and good people into the support 
Anti-Christ. 
On the other hand, whisper it soft and low, 
good many worthy Republicans are scared 
iue, along of the Baby Orator of the Platte. 
Even my sanguine G. was far from chortling 
hen I saw him in London. I am still cheer- 
, but even in my dauntless ear there mur- 
urs the fragment of an old Saga which 


ys: “In politics the appeal to the lower 
notives is generally for the moment success- 
ful.” What if the Baby Demosthenes should 


get in with this programme : Free silver; abo- 
lition of Supreme Court; abolition of national 
banks; confiscation of railroads and tele- 
eraphs! Add to this such trifles as making 
Debs Attorney-General, and you or Brooks 
secretary of State! 

Please buy me a house in Surrey, and 
couple of palaces in Venice—name of Bryan 
Debs Smith, if you please. It is well to 
be ready for contingencies. But shadows 
avaunt! We are going to elect the Major if 
it takes a leg and then you will all be 
happy, even the perverse and the froward. . .. 

| have been reading Shelley. He seems 
to have had a certain faculty of writing 
verse. If it had not been for that, he would 
have made a good candidate for the Presi- 
dency. 


When he reached New York, Hay re- 
ported to Mr. Henry White in London: 


I find the feeling a little nervous, unneces- 
sarily so, I think. I talked with Hanna and 
some of the Executive Committee, and while 
there is nothing like dread of defeat, there 
is a clear comprehension that [Bryan] will 
get the votes of a good many others of his 
kind, and that it will require more work than 
we thought necessary last spring to beat him. 
But the work will be done and he will drop 
into congenial oblivion next November. 

I had a long and serious talk with Sir 
William Harcourt by his own appointment, 
the day before I left, in which he referred, 
as you do, to the idea the government seem 

have, of the advisability of delay. I 
assured him, almost in your very words, that 
jt Was a great mistake: that McKinley could 
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not yield on such a position taken by Cleve- 
land 


Until the end of the summer the Re- 

publicans imagined that they could win 
with ease. But Mr. Bryan’s personal 
canvass, unparalleled till then in the 
number of speeches made and the dis- 
tances traveled by the candidate, was 
beginning to cause alarm by September 
8th, when Hay wrote to Mr. Adams: 


What a dull and serious campaign we are 
having! The Boy Orator makes only one 
speech—but he makes it twice a day. There 
is no fun in it. He simply reiterates the un- 
questioned truths that every man who has a 
clean shirt is a thief and ought to be hanged; 
that there is no goodness or wisdom ex- 
cept among the illiterate and criminal classes; 
that gold is vile; that silver is lovely and 
holy; in short, very much such speeches as 
you would make if you were here. He has 
succeeded in scaring the Goldbugs out of 
their five wits; if he had scared them a little, 
they would have come down handsome to 
Hanna. But he has scared them so blue 
that they think they had better keep what 
they have got left in their pockets against 
the evil day. Your friend George Fred 
Williams weeps in public over the wickedness 
of the Goldbugs and does not appear to get 
reconciled to the — which they are 
giving him. He 1s, so far as I know, the 
only blossom of the Mugwump garden who 
has gone wrong this year. 


On October 4th Hay writes again in 
his bantering vein: 


What you say about the Majah 1s all I 
could ask, but the way you say it pains me. 
Your head is right, as usual; but how about 
your heart? Is it up to the G. test? Would 
you die for the Majah? If you will do that, 
and send a certificate, you will be all right. 
We really cannot admit any less rigorous 
test. W., I think, would. I know Cleveland 
would, and Olney. Cabot! and Teddy have 
been to Canton to offer their heads to the 
ax and their tummies to the hara-kiri knife. 
He has asked me to come, but I had thought 
I would not struggle with the millions on 
his trampled lawn. Still, if you will go with 


me, and offer to pour out the bluest blood of 


your veins, I will go. 


\ fortnight later (October 20th), writ- 
ing from Cleveland, Hay sends this sig- 
nificant letter. He had taken the stump 
for the Republican ticket, and had con- 
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ferred, by invitation, with Major Mc- 
Kinley, who, throughout the campaign, 
stayed at his home in Canton, Ohio, and 
there received visiting delegations and 
individuals on his lawn: 


The days succeed and resemble each 
other considerably. Cleveland has ceased 
the ennobling pursuit: of the dollar (371% 
grains fine), and has given itself over to two 
weeks’ debauch of politics. No business is 
done in the mart. We roughen our throats 
all night shouting for the Majah. The ante- 
election scare which I have observed with 
more or less detachment for twenty years 
has set in with unusual vigor. Most of my 
friends think Bryan will be elected and we 
shall all be hanged to the lampions of 
Euclid Avenue. I have not yet made up my 
mind to this. When I do, I shall change my 
politics and try to placate the mob by saying 
1 am next-door neighbor to your brother 
Brooks’s brother. | spent yesterday with 
the Majah. | had been dreading it for a 
month, thinking it would be like talking in 
a boiler-factory. But he met me at the 
station, gave me meat, and, calmly leaving 
his shouting worshipers in the front yard, 
took me up-stairs and talked for two hours 
as calmly and serenely as if we were summer 
boarders in Bethlehem at a loss for means to 
kill tume. I was more struck than ever with 
his mask. Itis a genuine Italian ecclesiastical 
face of the fifteenth century. And there are 
idiots who think Mark Hanna will run him! 

You are making the mistake of your life 
in not reading my speech. There is good 
stuff in it—to live and to die by. If you 
read it in a reverent and prayerful spirit, it 
might make you a postmaster. You are not 
intere sted in politic: il news. If you were, I 
would give you a pointer. The Majah has a 
cinch—and don’t you forget it. 


The Republicans won the election, 
but the popular vote was close enough 
to justify the anxiety which the Dem- 
ocratic candidate had inspired. Mr. 
McKinley had great difficulty in form- 
ing his Cabinet—so many conflicting in- 
terests had to be satished. In their con- 


versation at Canton the appointment of 


John Hay as Secretary of State was 
frankly discussed, and it seems certain 
that McKinley wished to make it. Hay 
had not been identified with any of the 
Republican factions; he was experi- 
enced; he would be classed among the 
statesmen rather than among the poli- 
ticians; and he was personally attractive 
to the President-elect. The exigen- 


cies of Ohio politics, however, tied | 
hands. He insisted on giving Ma 
Hanna, to whom he owed everything, 
Cabinet portfolio, but as Mr. Hanna d 
clined this, it was decided to appoi 
John Sherman Secretary of State, a 
to transfer his seat in the Senate 
Hanna. To John Hay was allotted tl 
ranking ambassadorship—that to th 
Court of St. James. 


The prospect of going to England, 
where he had many friends, pleased Hay 
On April 6, 1897, he writes Mr. Hen 
White, the First Secretary of the Lon 
don Embassy: 


I see by to-day’s papers you have arrived, 
and have already taken over the Embass\ 
I see also that Mr. Bayard! is booked for an 
ovation on the 7th of May. I do not know 
quite what that means, or how long he is to 
be in London before he gets his loving-cup 
But all this can be left until I see you. 

have already declined four public din- 
ners and speeches. I hope, if you are con- 
sulted in regard to any invitations to such 
functions, that you will, where it is practi- 
cable, dissuade our kind friends from sending 
such invitations. I do not intend to begin 
a campaign of speech-making the moment 
I land, and I should much prefer not to be 


asked. 


I have promised Mr. Murray to say a 


few words at the unveiling of the bust of 


Scott in Westminster Abbey in May. Pleass 
regard this as confidential until Mr. Murray 
himself makes it public. Arthur Balfour is 
to make the principal address. 


The Ambassador reached England 
early in May. From a letter to Senator 
Lodge we get this glimpse of his land- 
ing: 


If you had been at Southampton, you 
would not have had the pleasure of seeing 
Oom Hendrik? gloating over my sufferings. 
He so thoroughly disapproved of the whole 
proceeding that he fled to the innermost 
recesses of the ship—some authorities say to 


the coal-bunkers—out of sight and sound of 


the whole revolving exchange of compli- 
ments. Henry James stood by, and heard it 
all, and then asked, in his mild, philosophical 
way, “What impression does it make on 
your mind to have these insects creeping 
about and saying things to you?” 


“*-e 


I have declined twenty-six invitations to 

‘Senator Thomas F. Bayard, United States 
Minister to Great Britain, 1893-97. 

2 Hay’s nickname for Mr. Adams, 
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dinner and make speeches. I trust my 
‘n in this matter meets your approval. 


The first event in which the new 
mbassador took part was the celebra- 
n of Queen Victoria’s sixtieth year as 

reign. He had apparently some- 
bat lost his taste for functions. He 


e* 


4.—The town begins to grow abom- 
ble for Jubilee. Six miles of lumber de- 
n the streets. The fellow-being pullules 
well you are out of it! 
7,—The Jubilee is gone like a Welsh- 
bbit dream. It was an explosion of loyalty 
1t amazed John Bull himself. What a 
ous thing it is, that there has been no 
England since Elizabeth of special 
tinction—most of them far worse than 
diocre—only the foreigner, William IIL., 
"any merit—and yet the monarchical re- 
sion has grown day by day till the Queen 
worshiped as more than mortal, and the 
rince will be more popular still when he 
accedes. . . . | see nobody but everybody, 
nd that is a diet of husks. 


Several important questions were 
pending between the United States and 
Great Britain. The dispute over the 
Bering Sea fisheries; the attempt to 
pacify the Free Silver fanatics at home 
by securing an international agreement 

bimetallism; the conclusion of the 
arbitration in the Venezuela ‘affair; and 
the passage of the Dingley Tariff Bill, by 
which the Republicans reafirmed their 
devotion to high protection, all gave the 
Ambassador work which called for two 
qualities in which he abounded—tact 
and geniality. 


The town swarms with Senators on their 
holidays [he writes humorously on August 
12th]. They are all in a blue funk about the 
inspector on the New York docks. It was 
gentle and joyous sport to pass the Tariff 
Bill, but when it comes to paying duty on 
their London dittos it is another story. 


Later he speaks of several prominent 
Americans as 
resting from the slaughter of grouse, and 
marking down their pajamas to get them 
under the $100 limit. You can go home as 
a Polynesian prince and pay no duties [he 
adds}. 

Although he was a protectionist, he 
saw the humor of the almost prohibitive 
tariff, which limited travelers’ untaxed 
Vo.t. CXXX.—No. 779.—92 
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personal wearing apparel to one hundred 
dollars. 


During the winter, Mr. Hay, accom- 
panied by Mr. Adams and other friends, 
went up the Nile. Before he returned 
to London in March, the Maine had 
been blown up in Havana harbor and 
fire-eaters in the United States were 
clamoring for war with Spain. The 
Ambassador set himself to work to pro- 
pitiate English opinion. His formal in- 
structions came, of course, from Wash- 
ington; but it depended largely on his 
tact whether the British government 
looked favorably on them or not. 

At the outbreak of the war, the Conti- 
nental governments took no pains to 
disguise their hostility to the United 
States. The then recent brusque affir- 
mation of the Monroe Doctrine quite 
naturally exasperated them. 

On April 5, 1898, Hay wrote privately 
to one of the most influential members 
of the American Senate: 


I do not know whether you especially 
value the friendship and sympathy of this 
country [England]. I think it important and 
desirable in the present state of things, as it 
is the only European country whose sympa- 
thies are not openly against us. We will not 
waste time in discussing whether the origin 
of this feeling is wholly selfish or not. Its 
existence is beyond question. I find it wher- 
ever | go—not only in the press, but in 
private conversation. For the first time in 
my life I find the “drawing-room” sentiment 
altogether with us. If we wanted it—which, 
of course, we do not—we could have the 
practical assistance of the British Navy 
on the do ut des principle, naturally. 

I think, in the near future, this sentiment, 
even if it amounts to nothing more, is valu- 
able to us. You may think “it is none of 
my Lula business,” but I think the Senate 
Committee’s allusion to England in the 
Hawaii [report] was not of sufficient use at 
home to compensate for the jar it gave over 
here. 

And there is that unfortunate Putnam 
award! I suppose you all think—as I do— 
that it is absurdly exorbitant; that P. gave 
us away—which is all true, I have no doubt. 
But, after all, he was our representative, and 
we are included by hisact. We have nothing 
to do but pay and look pleasant, or else say 
we won't, which is of course open for any 
nation to do—with the natural result. Is 
there no way of hurrying the matter through? 
I am sure it will be worth the sacrifice. 
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You have had an anxious and exciting 
week. You may imagine what it is to me, 
absolutely without light or instruction, com- 
pelled to act from day to day on my own 
judgment, and at no moment sure of the 
wishes of the Department. What I should 
have done, if the feeling here had been un- 
friendly instead of cordially sympathetic, it 
is hard to say. The commonest phrase is 
here: “I wish you would take Cuba at 
once. We wouldn’t have stood it this long.” 

And of course no power on earth would 
have shown such patience and such scrupu- 
lous regard for law. 


Events now hurried on apace. On 
May 1st Commodore Dewey battered 
to pieces the obsolescent Spanish fleet 
at Cavité, the news of the victory being 
delayed several days. 

On May 8th Hay replies to Mr. Theo- 
dore Stanton, at Paris, who had sug- 
gested that it might do good if Mr. 
Bryce would visit France, where also a 
current of hostile feeling was blowing: 


I have received your letter about James 
Bryce and have written him to-day to 
appuyer your request. I think it an excellent 
SPOR...0 0:0 

We are all very happy over Dewey’s 
splendid Sunday’s work at Manila, and 
anxiously waiting news from Sampson and 
Schley. If we can carry off one more serious 
sea-fight, I hope we can then see daylight. 
I detest war, and had hoped I might never 
see another, but this was as necessary as 
it was righteous. I have not for two years 
seen any other issue. 


How Dewey did wallop them! [he writes 
to Mr. Adams on May oth]. His luck was so 
monstrous that it really detracts from his 
glory. And don’t you go to making mis- 
takes about McKinley! He is no tender- 
foot—he has a habit of getting there. Many 
among the noble and the pure have had 
occasion to change their minds about him. 
My friend Smalley changes his weekly. Some- 
times he admires him more than I do, and 
sometimes less. I think he is wrong both 
times. I don’t pretend to know the Major 
very well, but the Cobden Club and Godkin! 


know him still less. 


On May 2sth Hay sends Senator 
Lodge the following important report on 
the situation: 


Your letter gave me the most gratifying 
and the most authentic account of the feel- 
ing among the leading men in America that 

1 Editor of the New York Evening Post. 


I have got from any source. It is a mom: 
of immense importance, not only for the pr 
ent, but for all the future. It is hardly + 
much to say the interests of civilization a 
bound up in the direction the relations 
England and America are to take in the n 
few months. 

The state of feeling here is the best I ha 
ever known. From every quarter, the « 
dences of it come to me. The royal fami 
by habit and tradition, are most careful n 
to break the rules of strict neutrality, b 
even among them I find nothing but hear: 
kindness, and—so far as is consistent wit 
propriety—sympathy. Among the politic 
leaders on both sides I find not only symp 
thy, but a somewhat eager desire that “t! 
other fellows” shall not seem the mor 
friendly. Chamberlain’s startling spee 
was partly due to a conversation I ha 
with him, in which I hoped he would not 
let the opposition have a monopoly of expr« 
sions of good-will to America. He is great! 
pleased with the reception his speech m« 
with on our side, and says he “don’t car 
a hang what they say about it on tl 
Continent.” 

I spend the great part of my time declinin, 
invitations to dine and speak. But on th: 
rare occasions when | do go to big publi: 
dinners the warmth of the welcome leave: 
nothing to be desired. But the overwhelm- 
ing weight of opinion is on our side. A 
smashing blow in the Caribbean would help 
wonderfully. But an enemy determined not 
to fight can elude a battle a long time. And 
our hair is growing gray while we wait and 
read the fool despatches. . . . 

I wish we could all be chloroformed for a 
few months, and begin life again in October 
I do not so much mind my friends going 
into battle, but the fever is a grisly thing t: 
encounter. 


The next letter to Mr. Adams is dated 
May 27th. The Ambassador is already 
looking forward to the end of the war. 
I have found no trace of the draft of the 
“little project” which he mentions. 


I have your yesterday’s letter, and it was 
a great balm to my self-conceit to know that 
I held the same views you express as to 
terms of peace. I had drawn up a little 
project which was yours almost verbatim. 

The weak point in both of our schemes is 
the Senate. I have told you many times 
that I did not believe another important 
treaty would ever pass the Senate. What is 
to be thought of a body which will not take 
Hawaii as a gift, and is clamoring to hold 
the Philippines? Yet that is the news we 
have to-day. 
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[he man who makes the Treaty of Peace 

th Spain will be lucky if he escapes lynch- 
But I am old, with few days and fewer 

isures left, and I don’t mind. 

[ think, however, Paris will be the likelier 

e, and I don’t hanker after the job. 


lo Senator Lodge: 


July 27, 1808.—I am most grateful to you 


for your letters. I appreciate the sacrifice 


busy a man makes in writing; and com- 

, as they do, from the very center of news, 
thev are most interesting and valuable. 

[ can send you little that is interesting in 
return. The daily telegrams in the papers 

ake everything stale a few hours after it 

ppens. There are a few things, it is true, 

der the surface, but the people you know 
tell you everything. I have been under 
reat obligations the last few months to X., 
ho knows Germany as few men do, and 
has kept me wonderfully au courant of facts 
and opinions there. 

How splendidly things have moved our 

ay! I do not see a ghost of a chance for 
Bryan in the next few years. 

By the end of July, Spain having sued 
for peace, President McKinley ap- 
pointed a commission to meet in Paris 
on October 1st. In reviewing the war, 
the American public already recognized 
how much the United States owed to the 
good will of Great Britain, and those 
who were on the inside knew how much 
the securing of that good will was due 
to John Hay. To one correspondent 
who wrote to congratulate him, he re- 
plied: 

August 22, 1808. 

My pear Carnecie,—I thank you for the 
Skibo grouse and also for your kind letter. 
It is a solemn and a sobering thing to hear so 
many kind and unmerited words as I have 
heard and read this last week. It seems to 
me another man they are talking about, 
while | am expected to do his work. I wish 
a little of the kindness could be saved till I 
leave office finally. 

I have read with the keenest interest your 
article in The North American. I am not 
allowed to say in my present fix how much 
[ agree with you. The only question in my 
mind is how far it is now possible for us to 
withdraw from the Philippines. I am rather 
thankful it is not given to me to solve that 
momentous question. 


When Hay wrote this note he was 
already preparing to go back to Wash- 
' The North American Review, August, 1898. 
“Distant Possessions—The Parting of the Ways.” 
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ington to be more than Ambassador. 
Late in April, John Sherman, Secretary 
of State, was obliged, owing to the rapid 
enfeebling of his powers, to resign his 
office. Hay thus reports the matter in 
his letter to Mr. Adams of May gth: 


Judge Day? is Secretary of State. He did 
not want it, and the Major [McKinley] had 
other views. But the crisis was precipitated 
by a lapse of memory in a conversation with 
the Austrian Minister of so serious a nature 
that the President had to put in Day without 
an instant’s delay—I need not tell you how 
much to my relief. 


Judge Day served throughout the try- 
ing summer of the Spanish War. It was 
commonly understood that, as he found 
the duties uncongenial, his service was 
only provisional. So the President ap- 
pointed him chairman of the United 
States Peace Commissioners at Paris, 
and recalled Hay to succeed him in the 
State Department. 

The following letters refer to Hay’s 
leave-takings in England. The first is 
addressed to his old friend Sir John 
Clark: 


OsBoRNE, August 30, 1808.—I have a few 
minutes left before my boat starts for Ports- 
mouth, and I improve them to send you a 
word from the house of your august and 
venerable friend and sovereign. The Queen 
spoke of you last night with great kindness, 
and made me unhappy in the thought that I 
could not go as I had intended to Tillypronie. 
But since I have said good-by to her here, 
it would hardly answer to go so near Bal- 
moral, even if I could. It does not seem 
possible that I am buried down with trivial 
affairs which will take all my time till the 
day I sail. 

I wish I might have a day or two to talk 
with you. The peripetus which have led 
up to this most unwelcome change are too 
complicated to write about. When the time 
came, all too soon, that the President sent 
for me, there was no possibility of refusing 
to answer his summons. There could have 
been no adequate explanation of my nolo 
episcopart. 

I grieve to go away from England. In a 
year or two I think I should have been 
ready, but the charms of this blessed island 
are inexhaustible, and perhaps I should never 
have had enough of them. 

I have received much kindness here from 
all sorts and conditions of men. Dearest and 

? William Rufus Day, of Ohio, now a Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court. 


a 
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most enduring of all my recollections are 
those happy hours spent at Tillypronie with 
the earliest and best of our English friends. 
The chains of office will not fetter me for ever, 
I hope, and the first use I shall make of my 
liberty will be to cross the great water and 
to renew an acquaintance which will be 
precious to me as long as | live. 


The next letter is to Senator Lodge: 


Just a word in advance of my home- 
coming to thank you for your kind letter. 
I hope, after | am installed in Mr. Mullett’s 
masterpiece,' | may count on the same kind- 
ness and indulgence for all my shortcomings 
that you have hitherto shown. 

1 am going down to-night to say farewell 
to our little Washington colony at Pluckley. 
Il am sorry you have never been able to look 
upon that idyllic scene. Don? is the finest 
type of old Tory baronet you ever saw. His 
wife makes a lovely chatelaine, and Oom 
Hendrik has assumed the congenial functions 
of cellarer and chaplain. Mr. and Mrs. B. A. 
are there also, ae shed sweetness and light 
over the landscape. Moreton Frewen has 
been there, darkening counsel with many 
cheery words. It was delightful to see him, 
one evening after dinner, lauding Colonel 
Bryan as the greatest and most beneficent 

ersonality in American 'ife since Abraham 
Einosia. 

You will understand I have no time to 
write a letter. I am looking forward to many 
a long talk with you in the future, with Hay 
unto Lodge uttering speech, and Lodge unto 
Hay showing knowledge. 


To his old chief in the days of the 
Paris Legation, John Bigelow, who wrote 
to congratulate him, Hay replied: 


[Lonpon] September 5, 1898—I am so 
tossed about and worried by these unex- 
pected changes in my fortunes that I need 
a Mr. Speaker to tell me where I am at. 

I fear you are right about the Philippines, 
and I hope the Lord will be good to us poor 

!The State Department Building in Washing- 
ton. 

2 Senator J. Donald Cameron. 


devils who have to take care of them. 
marvel at your suggesting that we pay fo: 
them. I should have expected no less 
your probity; but how many except th 
educated by you in the school of morals a: 
diplomacy would agree with you? Whe: 
did I pass you on the road of life? You u: 
to be a little my senior; now you are ag 
pee lk and stronger than I am. And y 

am going to be Secretary of State fox 
little while! 


Hay’s reluctance was not feigned. H 
understood not only the volume but th 
intricacy and ticklishness of the wor! 
before him. Some of his intimate friend 
predicted that he would die or resig: 
within six months; but his sense 
patriotic duty bade him go to the ne\ 
post, whatever its perils. The last le: 
ter I quote is dated London, Septembe: 
14, 1898, and is addressed to Whitelay 
Reid, who was just leaving New Yor! 
to attend the Peace Conference at Paris: 


We are to cross each other at sea, it ap- 
pears, and I have been so worried by ever 
wind of destiny since I got your long and 
delightful letter that I have not answered it, 
and now the carriage waits to take me to th: 
train which is to drag me to Liverpool, and 
I have no time to talk to you. 

Please take everything for granted—th: 
old love, the old confidence, the old trust. 

You are going to do a most important 
piece of work at Paris, and | know it will b: 
well done. 

As for me, you can imagine with what 
solemn and anxious feelings om starting for 
home. Never, even in war times, did I fee! 
anything like it. But then I was young and 
now I am old. 

On September 30th Hay began his 
career as Secretary of State—a caree! 
in which, continuing through six years 
and a half, he had to grapple with som« 
of the most momentous business that 
ever fell to an American statesman. 


* John Bigelow, born in 1817, was twenty-on 
years older than Hay. 
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Messages 


BY ALAN 


ij 7 HE Rev. James Morton 
i i seated himself at the 
breakfast-table, said 

78 ) grace, sighed inaudibly, 

es and addressed himself 
une to his porridge. He had 
<¥e2=4e) done this for so many 
mornings that now it was an automatic 
equence to which he seemed to contrib- 
te nothing but modulated sounds and 
rtain dignified motions. Presently, as 
always, Maria Morton repeated the 
parochial duties for the day, repeated 
them in that deliberate monotone which 
Reverend James had long recognized 
as the voice of destiny. There was the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, the Dorcas Soci- 
ety, the committee on food values for 
the poor; and the deput.tion to the city 
ouncil in the matter of playgrounds. 

He listened, or rather his ears received 

it, while his brain plodded along, keep- 
ing always exactly one sentence ahead. 
lo the silence that followed he con- 
tributed nothing; but a breath of spring 
air that drifted through the open win- 
dow set his mind wandering till it 
reached back to another spring day, now 
long past, when Maria had sat at his 
breakfast-table for the very first time. 
Slowly she became transfigured. He 
saw again the pink-and-white of her 
cheeks, the adorable curls on her neck, 
the entrancing curve of shoulder and 
arm, the unspeakable light in her danc- 
ing blue eyes. Ah, that— 

“Your coffee, James!” 

He returned with a thud. The vision 
vanished, to be replaced by a small, 
brisk woman with quick, agile eyes, 
slightly compressed lips, cheeks that re- 
tained a pink oasis in their somewhat 
sallow curves, and brown hair tightly 
drawn back into a small convolvulated 
hump. 

He smiled mechanically. “Thank 
you, my dear,” then paused with the 
cup in his hand. “You forgot Mrs. 
Berryman.” 






ae 


of Spring 


SULLIVAN 


Maria glanced over the coffee-pot. 
“Oh, are you going there?” 

“She telephoned last night that she 
would like me to call.” 

His wife hesitated. It was almost im- 
perceptible—that is, it would have been 
in any other woman. But to James 
Morton hesitation in Maria was nota- 
ble. 

*“What’s the matter with her? 

“T don’t know, my dear. She didn’t 
say.” 

Maria sniffed. For the rest of the 
meal she said little, but shot curious 
glances at her husband. Words seemed 
to tremble on her lips, only to be gulped 
hurriedly down. 

The Reverend James rose and went 
into his study. Two hours later he 
descended to the hall, grasped his hat 
and stick, and stepped thoughtfully out 
into the sunshine. Maria watched him 
from her bedroom window. Her cheeks 
were flushed, her mouth twitched. It 
seemed almost as if some other Maria 
were demanding utterance. Her eyes 
followed to the corner, then, as his slim 
black shoulders vanished, she threw her- 
self on the bed and put her face between 
her hands. 


” 


Mabel Berryman heard the door-bell 
and leaned languidly back in an invalid- 
chair. She really looked extremely well. 
Her natural pallor heightened the effect 
of her large, dark eyes, and just now her 
eyes were larger and darker than ever. 
She had, a week or so before, decided 
and the decision had a touch of delicious- 
ness in it—to set her house in order. 
This visitation was the immediate out- 
come of those elusive springtime sensa- 
tions in which one is translated, as it 
were, to more intimate communion with 
a more beautiful universe. To these she 
had yielded with something akin to 
abandonment. They all pointed to the 
probability of her not being long in this 
world. She had gone even further, and 
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called up pleasing and pathetic visions 
of the scenes that would follow her most 
sad demise. Transported thus to a plane 
which she was convinced was the loftiest 
plane of all, she put on her prettiest tea- 
gown, had the room dusted and filled 
with flowers, and then sent, as one most 
naturally would send, for the Rev. 
James Morton. 

Her smile of greeting was meant to be 
one of resignation. It touched her to 
think that the very small white and 
smooth hand which she extended to him 
was that of a woman poised almost 
between earth and heaven, that this 
visit of his was but the precursor of 
other visits, each successively more inti- 
mate, more soulful. She felt very fragile, 
like a Dresden cup perilously near the 
edge of the shelf. 

She had rehearsed her side of this in- 
terview and dwelt with transitory unc- 
tion on the gradual unfolding of her pre- 
carious condition, her joy in the life 
that now paused in its comfortable voy- 
age, her recognition of the ephemeral 
side of things in general, and her ulti- 
mate desire to get in touch with matters 
transcendental. It had all seemed very 
good, and she had felt that it was even 
touching. But now, surveying James 
Morton’s matter-of-fact face and some- 
what non-ethereal manner, she experi- 
enced a fluttering of doubt. 

“It’s very good of you to come and 
see me.” 

“Not at all. I’m very glad to come. 
Not ill, I hope?” 

Mrs. Berryman sighed. “It’s not seri- 
ous, so far as the doctors can tell, but— 
one never really knows.” Her large eyes 
engulfed him. “I’ve been so much alone 
of late that I wanted to talk to you.” 

“Yes. Can I be of any service?” 

She nodded. “ You see, one can never 
tell how long one is going to live.” 

The Reverend James looked startled. 
This springlike room yielded no sugges- 
tion of departure, and Mrs. Berryman, 
though undoubtedly pale, lacked every 
premonitory symptom of dissolution. 

** At such a time as this,” she went on, 
ently, “one does think, doesn’t one? 
“here is so much one leaves behind, isn’t 

there?” 

“Yes,” he said, wrinkling his brows, 
“but—” 


“That’s just what I’m coming to. | 
want everything as it ought to be. Life 
has been very kind, and, frankly, Mr. 
Morton, I want to be remembered 4; 
one who—who did her duty by societ, 
and,” she added, hastily, “by human 
ity.” 

“This is very noble of you; but, Mrs, 
Berryman, surely -you are not going 
to—” 

“Ah, that’s it—that’s tne mysterious, 
wonderful part of it. Yesterday—you 
remember what a wonderful day yester- 
day was—it came to me very distinct!) 
from out there.” Her tea-gown fel 
away from the soft curves of a lifte: 
arm. “I couldn’t say it was a voice—; 
was more of a message that was full of 
sad but very beautiful whispers. It 
seemed, Mr. Morton—it seemed that the 
spirits of the flowers themselves wer 
speaking.” 

The Reverend James hesitated. ‘Yes 
—and then? .. .” 

“Tt was all very intimate and ver) 
touching. One could not rebel, how- 
ever’ —here she glanced effectively 
round the room—‘‘however much life 
had to offer.”’ 

She lay back in her chair and waited 
expectantly. A breath of wind stirred 
her soft brown hair. Her lips were 
parted. The Reverend James noted that 
they were not the lips of a candidate for 
the Unknown. But he also noted the 


~ &. = 


femininity, the grace and contour of 


her exquisite person. She seemed an 
essential part of the perfect room she 
occupied. The room, indeed, was a 
background in harmony with her ex- 
quisiteness. 

“To be quite frank with you,” he said, 
bluntly, “I think you have—er—misin- 
terpreted your—er—message.” 

She sat up, suddenly and vigorously. 
“What!” 

“Misinterpreted your message,” he 
persisted, confidently. “And, if I may 
say so, these—er—whispers of spring 
are—er—not at all uncommon.” His 
face relaxed and he leaned forward, smil- 
ing. “I have had some myself lately.” 

A pink flood slowly mounted into Mrs. 
Berryman’s pale cheeks. ‘“I—I don’t 
understand.” 

“That’s quite reasonable. It does 
seem strange that a person as—as formal 
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myself should receive messages of 
ing, but I assure you it’s perfectly 
ie. Only in my case they suggested 
past—not the future.’ 

“You think, then, 
hat.. < 

“You're a much more receptive per- 

n to such things than I am. And in 

ir case,” he smiled again, “naturally 

would not suggest th: at which has 
| so little time to exist.’ 

He sat back, with a tingle of surprise 

himself. Spring was, without doubt, 

the air. Mrs. Berryman’s eyes took 

a totally different light. She pursed 

r lips, glanced at him swiftly, then 

pled into a bubble of a laugh. 

‘That’s really very pretty. I feel 

tter already—and you refuse to take 

seriously?” 

He nodded. “Part of you.” 

‘And the other part?” 

“You said you w anted to do some- 
thing for humanity, i in case— Suppose 
you left out the ‘in case’ ?”’ 

“You mean, do it anyway?” 

1. a not?” 

She tilted he r head and regarded him 
t! houghefully “What do you suggest?” 

‘That’s rather difficult, offhand. May 
| think it over and tell you in a week or 

“Tt would be very kind of you. And 
in the mean time?” 

“Yes?” 

“As to myself—you think that I may 
have misinterpreted the—the message?” 
she questioned, daintily insistent. 

He smiled, with a glint of sudden 
humor in his eyes. “Did I say that?” 

“Didn’t you mean it?” 

“Yes, but that’s only half of it.” 

‘And the second half?” 
“Qualifies the first. It’s the jam with 
the pill.” 

“Jam, please,” she laughed. 

“The messages of spring,” 
happily, “make us think about our- 
selves; then, if they are real messages, 
such as you caught, they make us think 
of other people—as you have.” 

She pouted. “ Hm!—that’s very noble 
—but not half so interesting. Tell me,” 
she added, daringly, “don’t you some- 
times get tired?” 

“Of what?” 

“Thinking of other people. 


in my case, 


he said, 


Wouldn’t 
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you like to forget them all, utterly, just 
for a while? They are, of course, very 
worthy, and the backbone of the coun- 
try, and all that sort of thing, but— 
really—don’t you think other people are 
different from oneself? And somehow 
—oh—you know what I mean—they 
don’t feel what oneself feels, so, of 
course, they couldn’t comprehend. You 
understand, don’t you?’ Her large eyes 
gazed into his face. Were they provoca- 
tive, or had they only a petitionary 
china blue? 

The Reverend James began to per- 
ceive that he had enjoyed himself ex- 
ceedingly. He chuckled as he rose to go. 
“What would you like me to say?” 

It struck him afterward that he could 
not have made a less parochial remark. 
How would it have sounded at the 
Mothers’ Union? 

Mrs. Berryman was radiant. ‘Do 
you know,” she said, tilting her golden 
head, “‘you’re not a bit like a real 
clergyman. I’ve enjoyed your visit so 
much.” 

A sudden chill struck his spine. 

Good morning,” he said, hastily. “I'll 
drop in some day next week.” 

Slipping from the invalid-chair in a 
cloud of filmy negligée, she watched him 
going down the garden path. He had 
at first seemed rather stiff, rather angu- 
lar, with the black severity of his cloth 
in sharp contrast to the soft, luxurious 
tones of her morning-room. To her, he 
did not look like a man who could hear 
the messages of spring, or for whom, in- 
deed, there were any sensations so in- 
effable and delicate as those by which 
she had been transported. But, she ad- 
mitted, there was a certain solid dignity 
about him. If many of the relaxations 
of the laity had been ironed out of his 
life, he seemed, nevertheless, immune to 
much of the pettiness of laymen’s sur- 
roundings. He was, in a way, ennobled 
by what he had not. She wondered 
about the rest of the Reverend James— 
the part of him that had only peeped out 
of its cloistered screen, then ducked and 
disappeared. Suddenly she thought of 
Maria Morton, and laughed. 

The Reverend James walked slowly 
down-town toward the parish-house. 
His mind was in a subdued tumult which 
was not without certain gratifying sen- 
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sations. Had he been suddenly accosted 
by one of his wardens he would, without 
doubt, have vaulted back into the famil- 
iar bounds of his parochial territory. 
But—and he noted it thankfully—the 
streets were singularly empty. He was 
still conscious of the benison of the 
spring, and yielded luxuriously to every 
bland, atmospheric caress. He was con- 
scious, as well, that some interesting but 
long-forgotten side of his nature had 
been awakened. This was, without ques- 
tion, due to the potent effect of the 
spring plus Mrs. Berryman. He ques- 
tioned himself with gradually relaxing 
ersistence as to why the spring plus 
Irs. Berryman should have aroused 
within him these pleasurable emotions 
which had failed, for many years, to an- 
swer to the touch of spring plus Maria. 
One spring, he conceded, was admittedly 
very like another. He shrank loyally 
from the conclusion that the variant ele- 
ment must be found elsewhere, and be- 
gan all over again. Maria was, without 
question, devoted tohim. Noman could 
ask more from a woman than Maria had 
laid at his saterdotal feet. Furthermore, 
Maria was his parochial calendar. She 
had individual brain-cells, it appeared, 
for each successive parish function. No 
permutations of his own escaped the in- 
flexibility of her sacrificial memory. She 
put him daily where he should be, and 
it seemed to the Reverend James that all 
he had to do was to stay where he was 
put. As to her own part of this ordained 
duality, she seemed to have no desires 
save that all should go well with James 
and his work. He wondered whether de- 
votion carried to such a point might not 
stifle its object and defeat its own end. 
And then his mind wandered further 
back, and he visioned their honeymoon 
and the still enfranchised Maria with 
laughing eyes and ruffled hair as she 
drew his head down on her round young 
shoulder and said, “‘ Don’t hurry back to 
the old parish; it will have you long 
enough!’ He breathed a little faster at 
the thought of Maria with her hair 
emancipated from its convolvulated 
hump; Maria, with her beautiful young 
arms around his neck; Maria in a tea- 
gown; Maria kissing him as she used 
to kiss him, and saying, “James, it’s 
time we had a good holiday again!” 


Conceive, if you will, these masculine 
perturbations in a clerical breast; button 
them down tightly beneath the severity 
of a black coat, then impinge on the 
clerical ear the chimes of its own church, 
and there will be produced precisely that 
pectoral disturbance which unsettled the 
Reverend James as he piloted the Dorcas 
Society through its weekly gathering, 
Banish from your mind any thought that 
a course in divinity renders one immune 
to sentimental riot, or that rectorial 
blood fails in the quota of red corpuscles 
that may be determined in the veins of 
a parishioner, and you will enter into the 
secret chambers of the heart of the Rey. 
James Morton as he prepared for the 
committee meeting on food values for 
the poor. 

He turned homeward at evening, phys- 
ically exhausted, with tightly bottled 
emotions that must on no account dis- 
turb the serenity of the rectory. He was 
prepared to greet Maria with just as 
much demonstration of affection as her 
impeccable sense of responsibility would 
permit. He was ready even to take a 
chance on more. 

He entered the house and went to his 
study with some books. Maria was not 
visible. He heard her moving about in 
the bedroom, and went quietly up. Half- 
way there, he heard a trunk dragged 
from a closet into the middle of the room. 
Stepping very quietly, he opened th« 
door. Maria was leaning over the trunk, 
with her back to him. He stood, but did 
not speak, wondering what she was do- 
ing. She was not going away—Maria 
never went away. 

Presently she took out something h: 
recognized——her last-summer’s hat. This 
she laid on the bed, then drew forth a 
faded frock that had done servic 
through the glare of the preceding year. 

She looked at these curiously. He: 
lips were compressed and a bright spot 
burned on either cheek. Taking th 
frock, she held its waist against her belt, 
and turned the dull folds of the fabric to 
the window. For an instant thus. Then 
with swift and sudden motion she ripped 
the thin skirt from end to end, rolled it 
in a lump, and pitched it contemptu- 
ously into a corner. 

The Reverend James had only time to 
gasp before she took up the hat. Putting 
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SLAVES 


sis on, she wheeled and stared into the 
iirror. By this time her eyes were very 
right and her cheeks were on fire. What 
he mirror reflected he could not see, but 
pparently it was enough for Maria. 
With one desperate jerk the hat was 
whipped off. One coil of her thick brown 
hair loosened from its prison and fell be- 
low her waist. She held out the hat, 
peered derisively at its crumpled shape, 
flung it to the floor, and ground her heel 
into the flattened straw. Then the Rev- 
erend James heard her catch her breath, 
till, after a poignant, speechless moment, 
she threw herself face downward on the 
bed. An instant later her shoulders be- 
gan to heave. 

The Reverend James choked, thought 
hard and with terrific velocity, then in- 
stinctively stepped forward. His own 
heart was jumping with a long-dormant 
but now pounding hammer. His eyes 
were misty, but through the mist 
gleamed a primordial joy. He put his 
arm around her. ‘ Maria, dearest, what 
is it * 

Her sobbing abated, but she could not 
speak. 

“Maria,” he said, gently. “Tell me!” 
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She gulped and looked slowly up. 
“You wouldn’t understand.” 

*Wouldn’t I?” he answered, tremu- 
lously. “I think I would. In fact, I 
think I do—already.”’ 

Maria dabbed her eyes and blinked at 
him doubtfully. “Oh, James, you'll 
think I’m crazy. But something took 
hold of me when I got those things out. 
I didn’t know I was so sick of them. I 
suppose its the springtime coming round. 
I’m tired, James. I’ve been tired for 
years, but I didn’t want to say anything 
about it—on account of you and your 


work.” She began to sob again, quietly 
and wearily. 
The Reverend James bent lower. 


> 


** Maria,” he said, tenderly, “look at me. 

Again she lifted her tear-stained face. 
“Tt’snouse. I know I’m crazy, and you 
can’t possibly understand. But, | 
want,” she wailed—‘I want to forget 
everything, and do nothing for a while 
but just play the fool.” 

The heart of the Reverend James 
leaped with savage berserker joy. He 
caught her to him and held her closely. 

‘“*Maria,” he breathed, fiercely, “can’t 
So do I!” 


you see? 


Slaves 


BY AMELIA JOSEPHINE 


BURR 


F your heart were stilled to-morrow, 
My heart must hold its grief unshed. 
You will have no right to sorrow 
When you are told that | am dead. 


With an unremembering smile 
Among our fellows we have met, 
But when sleep strikes off awhile 


The fetters— 


Love, do you forget? 


Do you never seek me then 

And, bitter-sweet with shame and tears, 
Seal upon my lips again 

One moment out of all the years? 


Vor. CXXX —No. 779.—93 
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Thursday Island 


BY NORMAN 


i Rog PASSAGE of Torres 
ae ce Ke Strait and its vast ap- 
y iy » proaches, which lie 
pag strewn from coast to 
bey with coral reefs 
ay * and patches and sand- 
SEZ <1) bars and nigger-heads, 
between the Australian C ape York and 
the New Guinea cannibal shore, is a stir- 
ring incident of the road from Sydney to 
Singapore. “Caught here in foul weath- 
er,”’—a parody of the sailing directions 
runs,—* anchor and pray!” Itis a wide 
stretch, one hundred miles at least, be- 
tween Cape York and New Guinea; and 
there should be ample room for haste and 
free sailing; yet no more than two nar- 
row, tortuous paths are certainly known 
to lead through the coral—courses like 
faint forest trails; so that these shallows 
have the reputation of being the worst 
water in the world. Navigation here 
intently, nervously concerns itself with 
the color of the water—the b-own over 
the bars, the beryl over the reefs, the 
blue of the deep passages; nor only 
with the color of the water—with the 
odors abroad in a thick night. “I can 
smell the coral in the dark,” the cap- 
tain of a packet boasted; declaring a 
more credible performance, indeed 
preposterous as it may appear—than 
the transatlantic skippers who say, “I 
can smell the ice.” The packet ap- 
proaches the long event with alert cau- 
tion, as though, however careless her 
behavior may have been in the Coral 
Sea, she must now, at last, giving over 
frivolity and the habit of somnolence 
for a day and a night, attend strictly 
to business. She slows down, forges 
ahead, swerves in a sharp arc, comes 
to half-speed, stops dead, steams con- 
fidently forward, pauses in suspicion 
for soundings, and repeats all this be- 
wildered behavior as though she had 
never passed that way before, and would 
take jolly good care never to tumble 
into such a mess again—all the while 
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DUNCAN 


peering out and feeling for a course, 
and by and by, having picked the way 
to Prince of Wales Channel, she ties 
up at the wharf at Thursday Island 
and is half-way through from sea to sea. 
An ample, rosy woman, the landlady, 
her face in a pucker of anxiety, bustled 
out of the chief public-house to meet 
our arrival from the packet. 
*’As the beer come?” she panted. 
It was a swift exposition of the dreary 
pleasures of Thursday Island—and 
the infinitely more dreary lack of them. 
And here, too, was a dreary hotel. A 
veranda overlooked the painted harbor 
water, where some little luggers of the 
pearling fleet lay at anchor, with the 
rolling, jungle shores of the islands half 
vanished in a mist of heat beyond 
a prospect streaked and splashed with 
beryl and cream and blue and violet 
and brown. The town lay up from the 
waterside, wilting in the sun: a broad 
street, with a scorched boulevard of 
grassy sand and a row of dead young 
trees; dusty shops kept by Japanese 
and Chinamen; sleepy cottages over- 
grown with flowering, tropical vines; 
buzzing native quarters; iron shanties, 
crowded close, at haphazard; a popu- 
lation of Japanese, Cingalese, China- 
men, Filipinos, Solomon-Islanders, Pa- 
puans, Fijians, Malays, Aboriginals, 
Europeans, Australians. Life was a 
listless, sordid procession of hours, ticked 
off too slowly. What humor there was 
in our neighborhood, at any rate, came 
only from the tart lips of the landlady 
and a contemplation of the public- 
house bath. The bath was an ingenious 
arrangement, pretty generally to be 
met with in these isolated tropical 
towns—an American oil-can and a rope 
and tackle. One filled the can from a 
bucket and hauled it overhead; and 
then one twitched a string, thus opening 
the punctured bottom of the can 
whereupon a brief deluge of tepid rain- 
water. 
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THURSDAY ISLAND IS 


Thursday Island is a pearling station 
of some consequence. Pearls and shell, 
with béche-de-mer and turtle, account 
for the residence of its fifteen hundred 
inhabitants, black, yellow, and white, 
in that dreary, broiling exile. It is 
nevertheless a port of call so familiar 
and friendly in those obscure quarters 
of the world that it wears an aftection- 
ate nickname. Gibraltar is “Gib” to 
the Atlantic and Mediterranean; Thurs- 
day Island is “T. I.” to the East Indies 
and the nearer South Seas. All the 
roving craft—the traders and shell-pros- 
pectors—put in for pleasure and sup- 
plies; and every adventurer and aban- 
doned wretch of the Northern Territory 
and New Guinea makes it a metropolis 
for the scene of his occasional desperate 
frivolities. 

In prospect, Thursday Island appears 
to be a swarming, wild, flaring town, 
like the wicked old Port Said. It turns 
out to be, however—so searching and 
firm are the fingers of the Queensland 
law—a dull, orderly little place, with 
nothing more reprehensible than a high- 
ly respectable picture-show to enliven 
the open life of its nights; an odorifer- 





ous hall, where Japanese, Chinese, Solo- 
mon-Islanders, and Australian Aborig- 
inals eagerly follow the melodrama of 
cowboy life in America. ‘Taking the 
truth of the tales for granted, the croco- 
diles, which infest the rivers and beaches 
of all the north Australian coast, are 
the liveliest visitors in town. Upon rare 
occasions they are said to adventure 
boldly and with unexpected cunning 
from the water to the lower street; so 
that—the thing being known, and no 
matter, indeed, how unusual the occur- 
rence and improbable the recurrence 

it is a shuddering business for any 
stranger with ghastly crocodile yarns 
rumbling in his ears to traverse the 
raided territory in the dark. We were 
told, and had no reason to doubt the 
tale, that a monstrous crocodile had not 
long before chased a little girl up the 
street and into the shelter of a public- 
house, scrambling close upon her ter- 
rifed heels. 

A Chinaman was said to have van- 
ished on the edge of town, within sight 
of the hotel veranda; the last they 
heard of the poor wretch was a shrill 
Chinese squeal of horror, and the last 
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they saw of him was the light of his 
lantern bobbing toward the water. 

“Man rescued his mate from a croco- 
dile over on one of the islands,” said 
the barber, casually, touching a match 
to his pipe. “Mate was pretty badly 
mauled. And [puff!]| man hauled him 
up on the beach and came over to 
T. I. for help. And the [puff, puff!] 
mate wasn’t there when he got back. 
And we reckon it was [puff!] ‘nother 
croc, 

It is told of a surveyor that he meas- 
ured a basking crocodile by means of 
his instruments—taking sights and an- 
gles from a reasonably short distance; 
and that he worked out the length of 
the crocodile to be thirty-five feet! This 
remarkable result is ascribed to an er- 
ror in the surveyor’s calculations due 
to a pardonable trepidation. Croco- 
diles of twenty feet, however—even of 
twenty-eight feet, it is asserted—have 
been shot. Sly, powerful beasts they 
are indeed. A _ horse taken by the 
shoulder dragged a crocodile for forty 
yards before he could release himself; 
and a full-grown buffalo, taken by the 





head while drinking, was carried « 
bodily and drowned. The story is to 
of a trooper, bathing in one of the river 
who, tiring a little, swam for rest tov 
ard what seemed surely to be a floatin 
log; the log turned out to be a croc 
dile, and the crocodile took the troope 
by the head, within sight of his com 
rades, and carried him off. It is sai 
of the aborigines that, being taken, the 
thrust their fingers in the crocodile’ 
eyes and sometimes save themselves in 
this way; and an incredible tale of es- 
cape is in common circulation—that an 
aborigine, carried away by the feet and 
deposited at the bottom of a pool in 
the river for future consumption, played 
*possum all the while and swam to shore 
when his captor left him. It will ap- 
pear, thus, that the crocodile is to be 
reckoned with—that he is no bogy of 
the rivers and beaches, but a live, hor- 
rible peril. The aborigines are well 
aware of the degree of this peril and 
cautious in the presence of it; and as 
for the Europeans, no seasoned white 
man of sound mind would put himself 
in the way of giving a crocodile the ad- 


A BROILING PORT OF CALL IN THE SOUTH SEA 
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DUSTY SHOPS KEPT BY 


vantage of him. When a considerable 
number of aborigines cross a crocodile- 
infested stream they beat the water 
with sticks and chant a great commo- 
tion—taking the precaution, of course, 
to send their women first. 


Diving for shell, and incidentally for 
the little treasure of pearl—it has been 
estimated that one shell in a thousand 
contains a pearl—is carried on in deeper 
water off Thursday Island than any- 
where else. Other productive beds lie 
ra pee shallow —the Persian 

Gulf, the Sulu Seas, the Gulf of Manaar. 
The greatest depth at which a diver in 
helmet and dress can perform any sort 
of useful labor is held to be one hundred 
and eighty-two feet. At that depth 

Spanish diver raised £9,000 in silver 
bars from a wreck off Finisterre. At 
one hundred and fifty feet an English 


diver salved £50,000 from a wreck off 


Leuconna Reef of the Chinese coast. 
The maximum depth to which the 

sponge-fishers of the Mediterranean suc- 

cessfully descend is one hundred and 
























APANESE AND CHINAMEN 





fifty feet. In the lorres Strait, with 
the depletion of the beds, the divers 
have moved from the shallow water of 
from four to six fathoms to depths of 
one hundred and twenty feet, where the 
operation is a distressful and perilous 
one. A paternal law prohibits diving 
beyond a specified depth of safety; but 
as the courts have held that a diver 
must be actually seen at that depth, if 
anybody is to be held amenable, and 
as the reefs are remote from any prac- 
tical scheme of supervision, it is a law 
of small consequence, after all, and the 
perilously deep diving goes on, no doubt, 
much as before, with its occasional 
issue of sudden death. Subjected to a 
hazardous degree of atmosphe ric press- 
ure—at one hundred feet it is sixty 
pounds to the square inch—the divers 
are attacked by various characteristic 
disturbances: pains in the muscles and 
joints, for example (“the bends”), and 
deafness, spells of fainting, and paraly- 
sis, otherwise known as “diver’s palsy.” 
The effects appear when the diver as- 
cends too rapidly from deep water and 
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the pressure is removed. It is then that 
the cases of sudden death occur—the 
diver found dead in his helmet or ex- 
piring on the deck when the helmet is 
removed. 

It is a short life (they say) and a bit- 
ter one, fit only for the yellow and 
brown men—the Japanese and Papuans 
and Manila-men and island boys; the 
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CROCODILES ARE THE LIVELIEST VISITORS IN TOWN 


Japanese, especially, who are tough fel- 
lows, sullenly reckless of their days, and 
thinking of life only in terms of hard 
labor and brief periods of violent 
pleasure. 

At Thursday Island the luggers 
smart, seaworthy little fellows of eigh- 
teen or twenty tons, bright with paint 

are manned and outfitted. They are 
small for the big task of weathering the 
winds that blow over the reefs and shal- 
lows of that perilous water. It is sharp 
seamanship and a dependable weather- 
lore, for which the Japanese skippers 
are celebrated, that accomplishes an 
escape from the sudden, sweeping gales; 
such a gale, for example, as cleared the 
west-coast grounds of the fleet—a wind 
that picked some luggers out of the 
water and dropped them in the man- 
groves a hundred yards from the beach. 
In the Gulf of Manaar, the Ceylon beds, 
the divers go naked after the shell, for 
the most part—a plunge with a cord 
and sink-stone, and with a spike of 
ironwood to ward off the sharks while 
the baskets are being filled; and they 
continue diving thus time after time, 
remaining below for from fifty to eighty 
seconds, until exhausted. It is recorded 


that divers of the Gulf of Manaar hay 
been known to remain under water fi 
six minutes; but at Thursday Island 
where the béche-de-mer men dive naked 
this is laughed at for a preposterou 
tale. The Jongest time a man can r 
main under water (they say) is two min 
utes—not much more, at any rate; and 
should he continue these intervals, at ; 
great depth, he will 
presently bleed at th 
nose and mouth and 
will eventually collaps« 
on the deck of his lug- 
ger. It is maintained, 
moreover, that the coas- 
tal aborigines are the 
greatest of all swimmers 
—that, being well oiled 
for the occasion, they 
can go as deep and 
swim as long as ani 
man. A black boy fish- 
ing béche-de-mer will 
search the bottom for 
these sea-slugs in the 
course of one dive and 
gather a heap, depositing it in a con- 
venient spot; will fill his arms, when 
he has collected their full burden, and 
at last wriggle swiftly to his dinghy, 
emerging with a load that might tax 
the strength and incommode the prog- 
ress of a man on a highroad ashore. 

In these days there is very little naked 
diving after shell out of Thursday Isl- 
and. The divers are clad in helmet 
and dress; and there is difficulty enough, 
even so. The depth is great, the ground 
may be treacherous—a diver may fall 
from a height even at the bottom of 
the sea—and the sharks are numerous 
and big and voracious. 

One midday a score of little luggers 
came drifting into the harbor at Thurs- 
day Island with a light wind. 

“Dead Jap,” opined the customs 
official. 

“No black flag,” the barber objected. 
**Where’s your half-master?” 

“Boy bitten by a shark, then.” 

“Oh, roiled water!” 

“Quite an immunity from death of 
late,” the customs official observed. 

“Only five in six months.” 

“A Jap and a Malay and three Pa- 
puans.” 

















THURSDAY 


‘‘Seventy-nine,” said the barber, “in 
he six months previous.” 

\s a matter of statistical fact, ten 
er cent. of the Torres Strait divers die 
very year from the immediate effects 

ot their vocation. 


Strait swarms with tiger- 
harks; and as the tiger-shark grows to 
a length of twenty feet in these lati- 
tudes, and is a particularly voracious 
and pugnacious customer, anywhere 
ncountered, he is an enemy to beware 
of. A  brownish- yellow bulk, orna- 


lorres 


mented with transverse bands or round- 
ed spots, furnished with a gigantic blade- 
ike tail, and having a length of twenty 
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feet—measured off on the carpet of a 
man’s quiet home—and, regarded with 
the eye of the imagination, given hun- 
gry speed in the dusky water, it 1s 
enough to make a man shudder in his 
library chair! It was not roiled water 
that had brought the score of luggers 
into harbor at Thursday Island while 
we sat watching with the barber and 
the customs official; it was, as the cus- 
toms official had suggested, a Jap boy 
bitten by a shark; and as the poor fel- 
low was carried to the hospital, we were 
informed, with a torn shoulder and a 
seared face, he protested that he would 
never go down again—that diving was 
“finish” for him. ; 
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Many another Torres Strait diver has 
come to the same conclusion after a pre- 
cisely similar experience. A _ diver’s 
“nerve” breaks; he has no heart for 
the risk again—always an imminent risk. 
Divers have been known to vanish 
to take the plunge and be carried off 
without a bubble or a ripple to indicate 
the moment of this horrible death. 
The man in helmet and dress is in dan- 
ger if he is not alert; he has a weapon 
at hand, however; when attacked he 
signals for more air and frightens his 
cowardly enemy away with a volley of 
bubbles. Yet he may be taken in a 
momentary lapse of caution. I recall 
the case of a diver whose life-line sud- 
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denly, mysteriously parted; his mate 
dived to his rescue at once, but no trace 
of the man was ever found, and ther 
was but one reasonable way in which tx 
account for his disappearance—a shark 
had undoubtedly taken him. 

It is said that the coastal aborigine 
is not greatly afraid of a shark—that 
he is a match for a shark, indeed, in fair 
water, when not taken unaware. He 
may lose a leg or an arm, or he may be 
carried off bodily; but in any event the 
damage will be due rather to the cun- 
ning approach of the shark than to the 
limitations of the diver. Fairly warned, 
he will dive to the bottom, roil the water, 
and thus elude the attack; and if he is 
pugnaciously disposed at the 
moment (they say)—if the 
shark impolitely interrupts 
him at a critical or deeply in- 
terested moment—he will give 
fight. It is true, of course, that 
the naked divers are accus- 
tomed to escape by roiling the 
water; such instances are com- 
mon; but I have no stomach 
for the tale that any man will 
go out of his way to challenge 
combat with a_ twenty-foot 
tiger -shark — even when an- 
gered by an untimely interrup- 
tion. 

I recall two stories of nar- 
row escape. The one concerns 
a young Japanese diver who 
was taking a crayfish to the 
surface, and all at once found 
himself in a furious engage- 
ment. It was incautious of the 
diver to have a crayfish in his 
possession; the sharks are in- 
ordinately fond of crayfish; 
and this indiscreet diver came 
out of the consequent encoun- 
ter with a lacerated thigh and 
one arm missing. The other 
story is hardly credible, related 
far from the scene; I cannot 
vouch for it, at any rate, hav- 
ing had no means of authenti- 
cating it; but as I have not 
hesitated to swallow it whole, 
and have been pleasantly 
moved to shudder and thrill 
and exclaim aghast, I will tell 
it for what it is worth. It 
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A PEARLING 


seems that a black béche-de-mer boy, 
swimming, naked and abstracted, close to 
the reef in search of slugs, awoke all at 
once to an amazing situation. It was not 
that the shark was near—not that it had 
turned and was darting; but that his 
head was actually in the shark’s wide- 
open mouth. The black boy acted 
sharply; he withdrew his head in a 
flash, having at the same time“‘punched”’ 
the shark (as they put it) to distract 
attention from the matter in hand; 
and he rescued himself after a_ brisk 
tussle, and lived to prove the adventure 
with a scarred cheek. 


A vast number of coral islands lie in 
Torres Strait and its approaches—a 
low-lying, green - and - white, glistening 
brood rising from the shimmering, tepid 
water of a flat green sea to the scorched 
eye of the stranger. It seems, however, 
that they hold out the promise of rea- 
sonable riches to a patient man. A 
thrifty Chinaman of Thursday Island 
sold a cocoanut-grove on one of these 
islands for £8,000—a tidy little fortune 
indeed, accumulated in odd hours, mere- 
ly as a by-product of the Chinaman’s 
activity. The larger islands are in- 
habited by communities of aborigines, 
to whom the Queensland government 
sends white teachers; and I can fancy 
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no more miserable lot in life than that 
of a teacher to these sodden natives 
and their filthy children—isolated, blis- 
tered, touched with tropical fevers; yet 
we chanced upon one teacher who was 
a lively enthusiast, like the industrious 
missionaries who live their lives with 
joy and put idlers and finical fellows 
to shame. ‘“‘We progress,” says he, 
with his eyes snapping. “Last year we 
enacted a by-law—native councilors, 
you know—compelling the people to 
plant at least fifty cocoanuts per family 
every year for the next five vears. By 
and by this will be a great source of 
income. Our people will be prosper- 
ous. And that’s getting along, isn’t it? 
Why, that’s progress! And progress is 
satisfaction—anywhere you like. Come, 
now, the life isn’t too bad, is it?” 
Remote as these islands are, even 
from Thursday Island, with which they 
are not in regular communication, the 
news of the world drifts out to them, 
and sometimes with a curious result. 
A few years ago a white man observed 
a corrobboree (native dance) which 
rather remarkably resembled an en- 
counter in the prize-ring; and he was 
informed presently that the dance was 
truly a travesty of such a contest in 
the American West, in which a negro 
and a white man had contended for 
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what is called the heavy-weight cham- 
pionship of the world. 

As in the notorious encounter from 
which the dance was derived, the dancer 
who enacted the part of the negro van- 
quished the white fighter, greatly to the 
delight of all the black-fellow spectators. 

“Will that dance,” the Australian 
wondered, with amusement, “become 
a part of the ceremonial of the tribe?” 

It is an amusing dialect—the broken 
English of the black-fellows of these 
islands and parts. For the sake of ac- 
curacy | extract and condense an ex- 


ample from a pleasant description of 


coastal life by E. J. Banfield, whose 


command of the dialect is as easy as 


any man’s. It describes the arrest of 


a wild Myall black-fellow by a trooper 
and his trackers: 

“You bin hear about Mister Limsee 
have fight?” said the tracker. ““My 
word, he fight proper! Close up 
[nearly] killed. We three fella ride 
about. Me and Mister Limsee and 
Cap’n [the second tracker]. Wild boy 

boy from outside—Myall beggar 
hit Mister Limsee. Wild boy bin have 
long fella stick. Heavy fella, that 
stick. Carn [can’t] lif’ um easy one 
hand. Mister Limsee tumble down. One 
time more hard and that boy kill 
um. Me and Cap’n come. Mister Lim- 
see alonga ground yet. ‘Hello, Mister 


Limsee! You bin hurt? ‘Yes, my 


boy. Hurt plenty. That fella boy hit 
me alonga sword. You catch that fella. 
Hold um.’ Me and Cap’n say: ‘You 
no run away, you boy!’ He say: ‘Me 
no fright.” He have um spear. Me 
tell um: ‘You no run away. Me catch 
you. Me shoot you.’ He say alla 
time: ‘Me no fright. Me fight you.’ 
Me say: ‘You fool! You carn fight 
alonga this fella bullet. He catch you 
blurry quick.’ That fella stop one 
place. We two fella go up alongaside. 
Cap'n say: ‘Hold up your hand. Le’ 
me look your hand.’ He hold up hand. 
Quick we put um han’cup. That fella 
no savee han’cup before. He bin sing 
out loud. We two fella laugh plenty. 
Mister Limsee tie um up hand alonga 
tree and belt um proper. Belt um 
plenty longa whip. My word, that 
fella sing out! Bi’mby let um go. Nex’ 
day that boy—tchausey [saucy] fella 

come up longa camp. He say: ‘Me 
want fight that fella Cap'n.’ Cap’n 
come up. That fella catch um. Cap’n 
tchuk [threw] um hard alonga ground. 
Bi’mby that fella boy come back. He 
have spear—three wire spear. Tchuk 
um spear. Catch um Cap’n alonga- 
side. Wire come out ‘nother side. 
Cap’n carn stay |{stand]. He tumble 
down. Good boy—that Cap’n. My 
mate long time. 

**Some fella boy go alonga house and 
tell um Mister Limsee. 
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That Myall boy bin near kill you 
he fight longa camp,’ that fella boy 
say. ‘Cap’n catch um spear longa in- 
side.’ 

“Mister Limsee come down. ‘Cap’n, 
my boy,’ he say, ‘I think you finish now. 
Me very sorry for you.’ 

“My word, bad place for spear longa- 
side! Hollow inside. Suppose spear 
go alonga leg and arm? No matter. 





Suppose gO inside? Hollow place in- 
side. You finish quick. Plenty times 
me bin see um man finish that way. 
We bin catch that Myall boy. Put 
han’cup behind—like that way. My 
word, he carn run away now! Chain 
alonga leg. Cap’n he carn stay. Two 
days that fella Cap’n dead. He bin 
good mate. Me sorry. Mister Limsee 
he sorry. Good fella longa boy.” 
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It is not from the pearls that the 
fleet-owner derives his profit. It is 
from the shell. Not long ago a great 
pearl from the Thursday Island grounds 
was exhibited in Melbourne—a perfect 
pearl of thirty-two and one-half grains, 
valued then at £1,000. It was a rare 
find. The quest 
of the pe arl is so 
uncertain at best, 
however, and the 
honesty of the 
divers so doubt- 
ful, and their 
tricks of conceal- 
ment so sly and 
cunning and 
many, that the 
pea rling owner, to 
put his undertak- 
ing on a depend- 
able basis, yields 
the pearls to the 
crews in an ar- 
rangement for 
their labor, and 
takes a sure profit 
from the sale of 
the shell. Shell is 
cash at Thursday 
Island, as safe and 
potent as legal 
tender; it can sure- 
ly be marketed 
and fetches $500 
a ton, more or less 

having once 
soared to $2,000 
aton. Ina recent 
year the value of 
the Australian ex- 
port of shell was 
more than £300,- 
000; in the same 
year the value of the pearls exported 
was not quite £100,000. Now that the 
quest of the pearl has been systema- 
tized to what is called a cold business 
proposition, the romance has gone out 
of it—a romance of a divertingly blood- 
curdling description; yet there is an 
occasional incident of a sort to raise 
the hair of a man whose feet are used 
to pavements and whose heart beats 
quickly when the unusual confronts him. 

Not many years ago a Malay proa 
was wrecked on the Australian coast 





and the crew of six fell into the han 

of a band of aborigines. The black 
were not savages; they were halt 
civilized fellows—speaking pidgin-Eng 
lish, some of them, and acquainted wit! 
the power and measure of the law 
What followed was as cold and delib 
erate a piece of 
treachery as could 
be practised by 
shapes in a night- 
mare. The blacks 
undertook to lead 
the Malays to 
Bowen Strait, and 
to help with the 
burden of the 
goods they had 
saved from the 
wreck, but misled 
them to a swamp 
instead, and there 
went into camp 
with them for the 
night, apparently 
in the most amia- 
ble fashion. 

At that time, 
they protested 
subsequently 
when brought to 
trial, the blacks 
had not intended 
to kill the Malays. 
It seems they had 
misled the Malays 
to the swamp in 
order to despatch 
them convenient- 
ly and in security 
if the inclination 


THE ABORIGINE IS NOT GREATLY AFRAID OF A SHARK should irresistibly 


overtake them. 

The inclination 
might overtake them, to be sure. One 
never could tell what might happen; 
and if the inclination should overtake 
them —the swamp would be an ad- 
mirable place for the operation. No 
doubt the blacks foresaw the . issue 
well enough, yet waited to determine 
the deed—like a cowardly man trick- 
ing his conscience—until the propitious 
moment should arrive and the affair 
could be undertaken and accomplished 
before there was time for reconsid- 
eration. At any rate, there was a frank 
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scussion among the blacks in camp 
the Malays and blacks sitting to- t 


THURSDAY 





ther, smiling together, on seeming 
iendly and faithful terms; and the 
ibiect of that discussion was the ad- 
isability of disposing of the Malays. 


[he Malays heard every word that was 


spoken, but, hav- 
ing no knowledge 
of the blacks’ lan- 
suage, could not 
understand a sin- 
gle fateful syl- 
lable, and were 
therefore neither 
warned nor per- 
turbed, but doubt- 
less, if they at- 
tended at all, 
fancied that the 
conversation had 
to do with the road 
to Bowen Strait, 
or some such mat- 
ter as that. A 
man may here em- 
ploy his imagina- 
tion at pleasure 

-construct for 
himself an Austra- 
lian tropical 
swamp, isolated 
from any chance 
of a saving inter- 
ruption, and a lit- 
tle group of cast- 
away Malays 
resting in the illu- 
sion of security, 
and a hand of 
naked black - fel- 
lows, and an ex- 
change of reassur- 
ing smiles and a 
casually proceed- 
ing discussion, 
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continued, freely, within hearing of the 
doomed wretches whom it concerned, 


but all unknown to them. 


As a matter of 


fact, the following discussion is not in- 
vented at all, but paraphrased in col- 
loquial English from the testimony ad- 
duced at the trial, and fairly represents 


what occurred. 
“TLet’s kill ’em.” 


“Oh no; we don’t want to kill ’em.” 


“Yes; let’s kill ’em. 


It will be much 


ISLAND 


easier to take their goods away from 


hem.” 
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“Well, how’ll we kill ’em?” 
**Let’s cut some clubs and club ’em.” 
“Tf we kill ’em we'll get into trouble.” 


‘““No, we won't. 
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Nobody will ever 


know anything about it.” 


“Oh, what’s the 
use of killing’em ?”’ 

“Well, let’s go 
in the bush and 
cut the clubs, any- 
how.” 

“Might as well 
cut the clubs.” 

“Come on, 
then!’’—and once 
the clubs were cut 
from the bush the 
doom of the Ma- 
lays was sealed. 


Not long ago, 
on the pearling- 
grounds of the 
west coast, there 
was an instance 
of old-fashioned 
piracy. It had 
all the elements a 
romancer could 
wish for — except 
the intervention 
of Providence and 
the escape of the 
hero. Captain 
Biddles and Cap- 
tain Riddell, each 
of whom owned a 
pearling - fleet on 
the grounds off 
Cape Bossutt, 
met in Broome on 
the eve of a cruise 
of inspection. 
Captain Riddell 


wagered Captain Biddles that his schoon- 
er would reach the Cape Bossutt grounds 
first; and so it was arranged—a race of 
these crack schooners. There was a light 


wind next day. 
Biddles observed 


At sundown Captain 
that Captain Rid- 


dell’s Ethel was mysteriously standing out 
tosea. He could not account for this er- 
ratic behavior: it troubled him when, 
next morning, the Ethe/ was not in sight; 
and upon returning to Broome he re- 
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A MALAY NAMED PEDRO PROPOSED A ML 


ported the singular disappearance of 
Captain Riddell and his pearling-schoon- 
er; whereupon the Malay Islands, Bor- 
one, Singapore, and Penang were noti- 
hed that something had gone amiss. 
The mystery of the Ethel was presently 
solved. The tale is that of the Chinese 
cook whose life was indiscreetly spared 
by the mutineers. A Malay named 
Pedro proposed a mutiny, and, a ma- 
jority of the crew falling in with him, 
he initiated the execution of his design 
by tomahawking the man at the wheel, 
and tomahawking another white man 
who chanced to be on deck, and treach- 
erously stabbing Captain Riddell, who 
was in the cabin looking at the chart, 
and was taken unaware. Pedro pro- 
ceeded thereafter according to the best 
traditions. He took command of the 
ship; he had the dead men chained to- 
gether and thrown overboard; he served 
liquor to hearten the crew; he put on a 
sword and sash; he killed an aborigine 
and threw him to the sharks; he cleansed 
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the schooner of blo 
oUt In at one of ¢ 
Malay Islands, 
creted the pearls ar 
shell ashore, scu 
tled the schoone 
and made for tl 
Straits Settlement 
It was a departur 
from the traditions 
“dead men tell n 
tales” —that cost hi 
dear in the end. He 
had spared the life of 
the Chinese cook, and 
the cook informed. 


Beyond Thursday 
Island, on the road to 
Singapore, lies Port 
Darwin, of the North- 
ern Territory—the 
last port of Australia 

a far-away little 
tropical town on a 
windy bluff above a 
deep blue harbor. I: 
was in a glare of blis- 
tering white sunlight 
when we landed; and 
we were moved by the 
pangs of this heat to 
pity two devoted missionaries, to whom 
we must now wish farewell, on their way 
to the hotter, drier, remoter wilderness of 
the Roper River. And here, too, we 
dropped a wandering conjurer who had 
entertained us on shipboard, and for 
whom we feared even more than for the 
missionaries, since he must thrive in this 
small place for a month before he could 
escape. Port Darwin is the chief settle- 
ment of this vast, vacant land—a total 
area of 523,620 square miles, which in 
acres measures 335,116,800. The Furo- 
pean population of the whole, at the 
time of the last census, was 1,729, which 
is the same as saying one European to 
every three hundred square miles. In 
addition there were 1,302 Chinese, 90 
Japanese, and 146 others. It may be 
mentioned, too, that the daily average 
number of the population in jail was 
26; but this relatively sancelie num- 
ber doubtless included a goodly pro- 
portion of aborigines, of whom it is 
estimated the Territory nourishes some 
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©. Port Darwin is connected with 
stant world by means of the over- 

| telegraph, a stretch of wire meas- 
ig 2,230 miles, which runs south 
uugh the dry interior; and it will 
and by be connected with the rest 
the Australian world by a transcon- 
. ental railroad — perhaps Port Dar- 
4 n to Adelaide of South Australia, 

hich, by the way, would bring London 

vithin eighteen days of Melbourne. 

1, 4 (he Northern Territory is the Never- 
Never of Australia. It is in the first 
raw stage of the making, now—a slow 
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and still doubtful development. There 
lies the land, at any rate, and for any 
man’s taking—the last Australian wil- 
derness—vast tropical spaces awaiting 
occupation—browsing herds and fields 
of cotton and paddy and tobacco. It 
waits, all vacant, still, as the New South 
Wales wilderness once waited, and 
the Queensland acres waited, conferring 
wealth at last on the pioneers who had 
the foresight and the hardihood to chal- 
lenge fortune. 

On the road to Singapore the swarm- 
ing brown cities of Java are the next 
ports of call. 


Pax Beata 
BY MARY RACHEL NORRIS 
"VE closed my door and I am all alone, 


Here in my room, all fragrant with my better self. 
Here are my pictures that have waited long for me: 


Erasmus with his studious calm; 
My playing children and my laughing girl, 
My quaint stiff angels and my meek St. John— 


My body lies asleep 


Ce eee ee 


They greet me as I come to them for rest. 
Up on my shelves my other friends 

Are waiting, too, for me: 
That take me far beyond my tiny room 
And make its sunny space 

A gleaming entrance into other lands. 
There is my little bed, where all the night 


my friends 


And leaves my soul quite free 

To wander with the winds. 

There is my window where I say my prayers 
And look straight out upon the solid hills 


And listen for the rustle of the angels’ wings. 


My room, all sweet with flowers I love 
Chat grow for me because | love them; 
All fragrant, too, with ghosts of flowers 


That bloomed and drooped with me: 


My room, so still 


and quiet, yet astir 


With all the souls of those that love and trust me. 


Outside, the strife 


and struggle and the strain; 


i In here there’s peace, and quietude, and strength. 





I’ve closed my door and I am all alone. 
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“The Tropic Bird” 


BY MARY TRACY EARLE 






% ey SIF in years were begin- 

4) ning to show on Tarle- 
> ton. As he lolled coat- 
y less on the car-seat one 
% could see that he was 
Hf growing a little heavy. 
Eee) His forehead peaked 
back into his close-cropped hair, and a 
trick he had of half closing his eyes when 
he was thinking gave him a sleepy look. 
It was mid-afternoon. The air was 
parching. On the window, which was 
closed to keep out the heat, a fly buzzed 
and buzzed. The other passengers were 
either asleep or too tired and peevish to 
be worth changing seats to talk with, 
although he longed for a listener. He 
settled himself in his corner, rubbed his 
stinging face with a handkerchief which 
already showed grime, moved his head to 
a new area of the hot towel of the head- 
rest, shut his eyes a little further, and 
looked out acros a shimmering alkali 
plain to a mirage which had remained 
abreast of the train for hours. Beyond 
the dust and heat, a soft, blue, illusive 
ocean bathed a curving shore. 

After a while he slowly nodded. “ The 
Tropic Bird could have sailed on that 
sea,” he told himself with a half-smile. 
“Built by a woman, manned by a ten- 
year-old—I wonder if my father didn’t 
have a sight like this in his mind when 
he planned her.” 

A touch on the shoulder recalled him 
from the mirage and his memories. A 
white-bearded, pastoral-looking, long- 
nosed old man, who had been napping 
across the aisle, stood at his elbow hold- 
ing an atomizer charged with a colorless 
liquid. “If you don’t mind, I'll kill that 
pesky fly for ye,” he offered, pointing at 
the window. ‘‘One of ’em just waked 
me up and I did for it.” He aimed the 
atomizer at the fly and squeezed the 
bulb. A faint, pungent odor sprang out 
and the fly dropped from the pane. 

“Beats the swatter.” The old man 
beamed with pride. “The spray is 





harmless to man and deadly to the fly, 
has a pleasant odor, leaves no stain on 
wood or cloth, and the insect is hit be- 
fore it sees anything coming. It took 
years of study to blend the proper liquid 
and the combination is patented. | 
am inventor, proprietor, and traveling 
agent.” He found another fly, killed it, 
and rested on his laurels. 

Tarleton looked on with the amused 
interest of one concerned in larger en- 
terprises and with a longer lease of life 
in which to work for them. ‘Lord 
knows how long the old fellow has been 
cooped up in some little Connecticut 
town,” he commented to himself, “but 
now he’s invented a new fly-killer and 
toddled out into the world.” He took 
the atomizer and found and killed three 
flies. ‘‘That’s some gun,” he said aloud. 
“Have a seat, won’t you? Been on the 
road long with it?” 

“My first trip.” The old man seated 
himself. “If I have luck with this little 
notion it won’t be my last, though. I’ve 
even thought there might be a chance to 
sell such a contrivance as this beyond 
the seas—in the tropic isles.” 

The tropic isles! The phrase was 
like a password to Tarleton. He leaned 
back and stared at his seat-mate as if 
from a long distance. The gray, leath- 
ery skin, the almost grotesque features, 
were suddenly as poignant to him as the 
alluring vision of blue water beyond the 
desert heat. Under that crinkled mask 
there were dreams, there was under- 
standing, there was response to the old, 
old migratory lure. 

Meeting such a steady gaze the old 
man’s pale-blue eyes were discomfited. 
He grew constrained, almost sheepish. 
“T’ve always been a master hand at 
planning journeys, but I never felt justi- 
fied in taking one before this,” he ex- 
plained. “I presume you’ve traveled 
some considerable?” 


Tarleton nodded. “I took my first 


trip when I was ten years old. At eleven 
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| oot a route on a train and started out 


with my basket of candy and chewing- 


cum and my little stack of novels, and 


|’ve been at it one way and another from 
that time on. I reckon the love of 
traveling was born in me—an inheri- 
tance from my father.” 

“Your father a traveling man?” 

“No, he was an lowa carpenter. He 
never left the town where he was born 
until he was dying. Then he went off 
in the wildest venture you can figure to 
yourself.” Tarleton shifted his head in 
search of a cooler spot, pleated a news- 
paper with exactitude, wafted the burn- 
ing, dusty air into his face, and looked 
ut once more at the mirage. 

“Tt wasn’t a venture after money,” he 
vent on, “No, my father was just mak- 
ing a snatch for all the things he’d 
vished for and missed—the sea and the 
South and a life like he’d read of in 
books. He was too weak to go off by 
himself, so my mother took me and went 
with him. She knew his time was about 
up, and that was why she let him have 
his way. I reckon he dreamed of making 
discoveries or fighting pirates, but the 
boat he had planned was a queer one for 
that sort of business. He’d been work- 
ing at her in his mind for years and had 
the drawings all made, with her name 
written on every sheet — The Tropic 
Bird.” 

“He must have been pretty fore- 
handed, to plan to build a boat for 
deep-sea travel.” The old man spoke 
wistfully. 

“Not so very. He expected to build 
it himself. I told you he was a carpen- 
ter. And we traveled cheap to the coast. 
Our home was in a river town, and all it 
cost us to get to New Orleans was the 
price of boards for a raft. From New 
Orleans we went to Pontomoc. Did you 
ever hear of Pontomoc, on the Gulf 
coast? It’s at the edge of a pine-woods 
country; they were just beginning to 
cut there in those days, and lumber was 
cheap. Well, we pitched our tent on the 
bank of a bayou and right alongside of a 
sawmill—nothing to do but build the 
boat and slide it into the water and go 
off with the tide. But Father had grown 
so weak that he couldn’t stand on his 
feet more than an hour at a time, so it 
was my mother instead of him that did 
Vou. CXXX.—No. 775.—95 
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the building. She always worked at his 
trade with him.” 

“She was willing to have him go?” 
Again there was wistfulness in the old 
man’s voice. 

Tarleton nodded. ‘Yes, in the end, 
though she had opposed it for years. In 
fact, she’d had my father under her 
thumb before that trip. She was one of 
those big, quiet-faced, blue-eyed women, 
as strong as two men and as determined 
as four. She never dreamed—not even 
nights. But she loved my father as a 
strong woman loves a fanciful man that 
she can control all but the fancies, and 
when she found that she’d been working 
him to death she turned all that force 
of hers into giving him his way. She 
wasn’t the kind ever to say she was 
sorry, but I can remember her sitting 
and looking at him the way a woman 
will look at a troublesome child when 
it’s sick or asleep—sort of pouring out 
her heart on it to make up for a long 
list of slappings. And, by Jove! my 
father had the say-so after we left home. 
Most folks wouldn’t have dreamed of 
setting off on a voyage like that without 
a crew, but by the time we'd paid for 
lumber and sail-cloth and provisions we 
hadn’t a red left for hiring anybody. 
And, besides, that wasn’t the plan. My 
father had crossed the river a few times 
on sail-boats and, all his life, he’d been 
studying books on navigation. He knew 
he was pretty weak, but my mother was 
strong enough to carry out his orders. 
The idea was to coast along the Gulf 
from Pontomoc to Florida, tie up wher- 
ever we pleased along the Florida coast, 
and live there on our boat until Father 
got strong—he hadn’t a doubt of regain- 
ing his health in the South and on the 
sea—and then he’d work and earn money 
for longer, more venturesome trips: the 
West Indies, South America, anything 
we pleased. I can remember how he 
used to talk about it, and it stirred all 
the natural vagrant there was in me— 
that and the way we had drifted down 
the river, seeing the world slip by us soft 
and quiet; and yet my mother could 
have forced me into carpentering if we'd 
never got off on The Tropic Bird.” 

“I. wonder she ever consented to 
start, when it came to the point,” the old 
man commented. 
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“We didn’t exactly start—we were 
carried away by a storm at night. It was 
one of those hurricanes that breed down 
in the Caribbean and sweep up once in 
so often and make kindling-wood of 
everything they find along our south 
coast. You remember how one of them 
did for Galveston? Well, this one was 
blood brother to that, but the worst of 
it struck in the Pontomoc region, where 
there are no big towns. Our boat was 
launched and ready, except for a little 
tinkering, and my mother was delaying 
the tinkering on one pretext or another, 
for my father was failing so fast that 
you could see the change from day to 
day. It fretted him not to get off, and 
I was disgusted, too, for I didn’t under- 
stand how sick he was until we moved 
on board. I suppose nearly everybody 
in Pontomoc came ’round that day, one 
after another, to protest against our set- 
ting out. Mother and I were stowing 
our provisions and getting everything 
ready to move my father to the boat, 
and he was still in the tent and didn’t 
hear the protests. In fact, folks would 
have said less before him. He was the 
sickest-looking, gentlest-looking man | 
ever saw, and to hear him cough gripped 
you where you couldn’t stand it; yet 
there was something in his eyes, a sort 
of fire of hope, that shut people up when 
he was ’round. But with him out of 
hearing, Lord! how they talked! They 
got me scared stiff. Their opinion of 
my mother and me as sailors would 
make your ears sing, and then the 
Bird! They poured hot shot into the 
design and execution of that boat un- 
til, as far as words could do it, she was 
riddled fore and aft.” 

“Wasn’t she seaworthy?” The old 
man’s voice was deeply concerned. 

Tarleton wiped his forehead again, 
and, taking hold of his shirt at the shoul- 
ders, lifted it away from his burning 
skin. ‘As near as 1 can make out,” he 
said, “‘she was a regular sailor’s night- 
mare. All that summer, if there had 
been anybody to appreciate it, it would 
have been as good as a play to see the 
creole schoonermen come there to the 
landing and stand shaking their heads 
while they watched my mother work. 
There wasn’t a thing about the Bird 
that they thought was right, and | 


reckon they knew. My father had put 
his own original ideas into the plans, 
and I[ think my mother altered his lines 
a little to suit herself as she worked 
She wanted more room to cook in, fo: 
one thing. Everybody testified that n 
power on earth—or on the sea, rathe: 
could steer that boat; she was bui! 
for drifting. And then those sailorme: 
would question Mother on her ideas of 
navigation, and shrug their shoulde: 
and look horrified. I remember one old 
white-headed fellow in particular, be- 
cause he always said the same thing 
They all wore their shirts on the outside, 
red shirts and blue shirts fluttering in 
the breezes, and that would have fasci 
nated me and kept me watching them 
if they hadn’t talked. This old Captain 
Beaujeais came by nearly every day; 
he would make my mother the kind of 
bow I’ve been trying ever since to mak: 
to ladies, and would ask her how th: 
work came on. Then he would look th: 
boat all over as if its peculiarities neve: 
grew old to him, and finally he would 
bow again and say, “Madame, I ’av: 
live long an’ | ’ave see much, but never, 
until the day I am seventy, ’ave I se: 
a woman build a ship—and a lands- 
woman!’ My mother would ask him 
if it wasn’t a pretty promising-looking 
boat, no matter who built it, and then 
his shoulders would go up and his hand: 
would spread out and he would shake his 
head. Sometimes she persisted in he: 
calm way, but all she could get out ot! 
him was, ‘Madame, dat boat ’as been 
build by a woman—by a landswoman. 
I do not know w’at dat boat can do. | 
cannot tell. Gawd knows.’ 

“To see my mother working along you 
would never have thought that she was 
losing heart. I told you that she was on« 
of those strong, blue-eyed women with 
the broad, still faces—better than masks 
any day to hide what’s going on inside 
their heads. She always dressed for her 
work like a carpenter; not in breeches, 
as a woman might nowadays, but with 
a short skirt and loose waist of blue 
overall cloth. She had a powerful fig- 
ure, and the only real womanly thing 


about her was her hair—great ropes of 


it wound round the back of her head, 
and ear yellow. She worked bare- 
headed, and I’ve watched the sun on her 
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hair sometimes until I was nearly hyp- 
tized. She scarcely ever lifted her 
face from her work except to wipe the 
eat off, and she kept such a stolid 
ynt that folks thought she had no 

‘lization of the risk it would be to go 

it on the Bird; so they piled the dan- 
cers on heavier and heavier. All the 

hile, if they’d known it, she was quak- 

o» in her shoes. She had started out 

th perfect faith in her ability to carry 
things through with the help of my 
father’s knowledge, but she was too 
Kee n-witted not to see the venture in its 
true light after she was well into it, 
and what she suffered hammering away 
on that tomb for us and keeping a brave 
face nobody will ever know. I’ve no 
idea when she first saw that my father 
was failing so fast that she might be 
able to keep him happy until he died, 
just with the hope of starting, but that 
vas how matters stood the day we 
moved on board. 

“There was a great wind blowing that 
day, and, as I said, it blew all the men, 
women, and children of Pontomoc our 
way with gruesome yarns. By night, 
when the last of them left, they’d got 
me in such a state that I burst out blub- 
bering and begged her not to start. She 
just picked me up, great ten-year-old as 
I was, and rocked me in her arms. I 
was so astonished I hushed my noise to 
stare at her, and there was a light in her 
eyes as bright as in my father’s, only 
different. She asked me if I could keep 
a secret. I nodded, and then she told 
me that we had moved on board to 
please my father, but we would never 
start, though we must talk all the while 
as if we should get off in a day or two. I 
asked her if Father wouldn’t soon find 
out that we were making excuses. She 
told me no, he wouldn’t find out, for any 
hour he might start on a journey by 
himself. I understood her, and began to 
cry again, and she laid me down 1n one 
corner and went on with whatever she 
was doing. Years afterward, when she 
was sick and weak herself, she told me 
that if it hadn’t been for me she thought 
she could have forced herself to set sail 
with my father, right in that wind, to 
keep faith with him. His time was up, 
anyway, and she was ready to give 
her life to please him. But I was a 
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factor that altered the case, or would 
have altered it if we hadn’t been swept 
away.” 

There was a moment of silence. “It’s 
strange,” Tarleton began again. “Half 
the sailors that warned us against The 
Tropic Bird were lost in that storm, and 
here I am, safe and sound, telling the 
story. But, then, their point was that 
the Bird was built for drifting, and no 
boat could do much but drift that night. 
The wind had been heavy in the south- 
east for several days, but we were so 
sheltered by the woods that we didn’t 
realize how strong it was. The tide had 
kept rising, too, and couldn’t ebb. In 
those shallow Gulf waters the tides are 
pretty helpless against a powerful wind, 
and this one stood full, and gray as 
ashes. We knew that rain was bound to 
set in soon, and my mother was glad 
enough to get moved out of our tent and 
into the boat cabin. Father didn’t come 
over from the tent till after dark, and 
then the few steps of walking used him 
up completely, but he was happy. He 
lay in his bunk and stared round that 
clean little hole as if it were paradise. 
Old Captain Beaujeais came along after 
night and stopped as usual. He shook 
his head when he found us moved in; 
he didn’t say much, but he put out an 
extra anchor for my mother and told us 
that the worst of the wind hadn’t come 
yet, though I don’t think he had any 
idea that there would be danger for a 
boat securely anchored. My mother 
held a lantern while he bowed himself 
into his skiff, and we watched him row 
off into the blackness. He was drowned 
that night. After he went to bed the 
storm came on so hard that he went 
down to his schooner to make sure she 
was all right. He had weighed one an- 
chor and was about to recast it when the 
rope of the other one broke and he was 
swept away. His old wife had come 
down to the landing with him, and she 
knew just what was happening. When 
the rope broke he called out to her not 
to worry. He said he’d bring the 
schooner back in a few minutes. But 
she knew better. She stood there in the 
wind and rain, calling, ‘Adieu! Adieu! 
Adieu!’ and she never saw him again. 

“On the Bird we were quiet enough 

begin with, though she tossed and 
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pulled at her anchors. The motion and 
the strangeness and all I’d heard in the 
afternoon kept me awake awhile and | 
lay in my bunk staring at the lantern 
that Mother had hung from the ceiling. 
After I did doze off I kept waking and 
seeing that light and my mother sitting 
on a camp-stool by my father’s bunk, 
and there was something about her face 
that made me see it after I had shut 
my eyes. I know now that she was ex- 
pecting my father to die that night. He 
was restless and a little out of his head, 
as he always was when his fever came 
on him; | could hear his thin voice 
rambling along between fits of coughing. 
One thing he said over and over. It was 
about getting well when he reached 
place where he could lie on the hot, white 
sand, with his eyes closed and his face 
to the sky. 

“In the middle of the night I started 
broad awake. My mother was standing 
by my father and clutching the upper 
bunk to keep from falling. Her face was 
white as chalk and her lips were twitch- 
ing. There was a terrible sound of 

water roaring around the boat, and the 
shock of the waves was wrenching every 
timber in her. I slipped out on the floor 
and crossed it on my hands and knees. 

“When my mother saw me she put her 
fingers to her lips, motioned me back, 
and came over to me. She sat down on 
the edge of my bunk and whispered to 
me to keep quiet and not disturb my 
father. 

“*The wind’s blowing us out to sea— 
our anchor-rope’s broke,’ she said. ‘He 
noticed it, but I told him we’d set sail.’ 

“T raised up a little and looked across 
to the other bunk, and there lay my 
father, smiling. I began to whimper. 

‘“*My mother gripped me by the shoul- 
der. Her hand was cold as metal. ‘Stop 
that!’ she said. ‘Keep your mouth 
shut!’ Her own mouth was shut like a 
vise and her hand gripped me to the 
bone. I can remember how I lay there, 
shivering at first, but gradually filling 
up with courage. I was a little fellow, 
but that didn’t make any difference. 
She demanded it of me. 

“As soon as I could be trusted she 
went back to my father. I got into my 
clothes and sat on the floor beside her. 
My father’s head was not clear enough 


for him to wonder who was doing th 

sailing. He didn’t ask any questions, 

but just clung to her hand and talked 
about what we’d do when we reached 
Florida. Being on the floor, I was th 
first to notice when water began to com 
up through it. I touched my mothe: 
and pointed. For a minute the fright 
came back into her face. Then she g 

up with a laugh. 

ae my watch now,’ she said to m 
father. ‘I’ve got to go on deck and le: 
the mate turn in. 

“My father laughed back, and ther 
some streak of memory came to him a 
he looked up at her. ‘You like this lif 
after all, don’t you?” he said. *Isn’t i 
better than carpentering?’ 

“She bent down and lifted him cle: 
into her arms and gave him a long kis 
and for the first time in my life I hear 
her sob. I held her tight round th 
knees until she laid him back and le! 
the cabin. 

““She had remembered that there w: 
a pump that she ought to be working. | 
was afraid to stay inside, so I followed 
her out into the storm and held to he 
while she pumped. Then, with th: 
waves breaking over us and the wind 
almost lifting us off the deck, the lov: 
of the wildness of it rose above th« 
fright in me. I remember that when 
morning sifted through the storm, and 
we were still afloat and driving on with 
nothing in sight but rain and waves, | 


crept to the mast and stretched myself 


up, and asked her if it wasn’t fine. 

“She dropped the lever of the pump 
and let her arms fall at her sides. 

***You like it?’ 

“I nodded. 

“She stared at me a moment, and 
then she seemed to shrivel down on to 
the deck. If she had been struck on the 
head the power wouldn’t have gone out 
of her more completely. I could se« 
her lips moving and I dropped down by 
her to listen. 

“*Better to stop fighting,’ she was 
saying. ‘Better to stop fighting.’ She 
didn’t notice me at all, but lay there, 
collapsed, just muttering a little to her- 
self at first and then not even doing that. 
She must have been almost fainting from 
exhaustion before she asked me that 
question. 
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“T felt afraid of her. Once in a while 
| would touch her, trying to attract her 
attention, but I couldn’t. The longer 
he lay there the more her eyes glazed 
and receded and the more horror | felt. 
\¢ last it occurred to me that | ought to 
b pumping in her place. The idea of 

ing something was a great relief. I 
went at it, and that was the way we 
finished the voyage—me at the pump (I 
was ten years old, remember), my 
mother lying drenched and unconscious 
on deck, just the way she had fallen, and 
my father below at the point of death. 
And yet, when the wind finally slackened 
ind the rain thinned and a low stretch 
f sand showed through the gray, like 
the ghost of a shore, I gave a high, rasp- 
ing scream. It wasn’t from the sight 
f land, the sense of safety—it was a 

ream like birds give, just because 
they’ re alive and a part of the world. 

“We ran aground very gently on the 
ittle island. Our striking it was one of 
the miracles. When the pounding of the 
waves stopped, my mother opened her 
eyes, and after a bit she pulled herself 
wether and went down to my father. 
He was still living, but not much more. 
She put a little whiskey in some milk 
that | had brought from a neighbor’s the 
night before, while we were still on land, 
and after she had given him some of it 
she took some herself. Little by little 
her strength came back and she cooked 
food for me. 

“In the afternoon the clouds all broke 
1way and there was a blaze of sunshine. 
She spread some blankets on the wet 
sand and carried my father out. He 
wasn’t coughing and didn’t seem to be 
feverish or suffering, but he didn’t no- 
tice much until near sundown. Then 
he spoke out in his weak voice quite 
clearly: 

“*Mamma?”’ 
ways called her. 

“She was lying near him and had 
dozed off, but she lifted up at once and 
said, ‘Yes, papa.’ 

“*Mamma,’ he said, 
isn’t it?” 

“*T guess so,’ she told him, ‘or else 
it’s some island quite close. _ Till ask, if 
any body comes by this way. 

““<T’d like to look around a little,’ he 


That was what he al- 


‘this is Florida, 


said. 
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“She sat down by him and took him 
up in her arms, and nodded to me tocome 
beside them. The tide had already gone 
down, leaving the Bird stranded near 
the middle of that island, and the island 
itself was nothing but a low pile of sand 
in the center of swelling, glistening blue 
water. It was as if the Lord had picked 
up a handful of material intending to 
shape something out of it, but had de- 
cided it was too crude to work with 
and had given it a toss into the sea. 
Over in the west the sun was getting low 
and all the ripples were running to meet 
it, capped with gold; in the south, now 
that the air was so perfectly clear, the 
prohle of a single row of pine-trees 
showed against the horizon. They may 
have been on some sand-key larger than 
ours or they may have been a mirage— 
there was no way to tell. However they 
came there, they had grown in a scanty 
way, so they showed a tuft of branches 
at the top of long, straight poles. 

“My father lifted his hand—it was 
almost transparent—and pointed at 
them. ‘Palms,’ he whispered. 

“My mother bent and kissed him. 
“We've done what you planned to, 
haven’t we, papa?—I always wanted to, 
when—when we could.’ 

‘He patted one of the hands she was 
holding him with. ‘Yes,’ he whispered. 
“Yes, mamma, I know.’ 

“TI suppose I made some sort of a stir, 
for he turned his head a little and smiled 
at me. I crowded up close, and he man- 
aged to pat me, too. Then he closed his 
eyes and lay resting pe -acefully in my 
mother’s arms for a long time. 

“When he opened his eyes again he 
looked at my mother with an adoring 
smile, and spoke clearly just once more. 

“**You’ll be as good to the boy as you 
have been to me, mamma? You'll leave 
him free to choose his own life?’ 

“The tears streamed down her cheeks. 
“Yes, papa,’ she said. ‘Yes, I will.’ 

“Until sunset he rested quietly, look- 
ing at the line of pine-trees that he 
thought were palms. At sunset he died. 

“Next morning my mother dug a 
grave for him in the sand near the bow 
of The Tropic Bird. Days afterward a 
disabled schooner limped by and picked 
us up. We left him there, with the 
Bird above him instead of a stone. 
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My mother knew what he would have 
liked.” 


There was a long pause. The other 
passengers stirred and panted. In spite 
of closed windows and the porter’s ef- 
forts, dust made the car squalid. Tarle- 
ton shifted his position and spoke in a 
changed, an impatient voice. 

“This is traveling; sometimes it’s 
adventure, but, by Jove! it’s not what 
I had in mind after that voyage on the 
Bird. My plan was to ship as a sailor 
until I could earn money for a boat of 
my own. I couldn’t, though,” he went 
on, more gently. ‘‘We were penniless 
and my mother was sick. A family took 
us in until she was better; she never got 
back her real strength, but when she 
was around again I| broached the idea 
of going on a schooner. She didn’t for- 
bid me, but she pleaded with me and 
persuaded me until we came to a com- 
promise. I wouldn’t let her teach me 
the carpenter’s trade, but she got me to 
think that taking a job as train butcher 
would be almost as good as following the 
sea, and she never realized that she 
hadn’t kept her promise to my father. 
She didn’t expect to live very many 
years, and she wanted to see me making 
my way. By the time I was grown and 
could have asserted myself, her health 
had broken still more, and I pitied her 
just as she had pitied my father. After 
ber death—well, by that time I had a 
place representing a good house, and 
there must be a streak of her practicality 
in me, for somehow the time for the 
other thing was past.” 

“But even if you’ve not sailed the 
ocean, you've seen the different states 
of the Union,” the old man urged. 
“You've got acquainted with their peo- 
ple and their weather.” 











“Yes,” Tarleton said, and smiled a 
thought of the different states, with 
their people and their weather, rushing 
unceasingly past the windows of a train. 
“People and weather,” he repeated to 
himself—*‘people and weather!” Sud- 
denly he saw them as the two factors 
that make up all adventure, north or 
south, on sea or land—these two, and 
the power to project oneself beyond one- 
self, the power to imagine and to dream. 

He looked out across the plain to the 
mirage, untiring, alluring, blue. 

The grime, the heat, the weariness, 
the vision—did a white sail flutter across 
the sea, or was it the fleece of a drifting 
cloud? Where did illusion meet reality ? 
People and weather, people and weather; 
yes, and the seeing eye, the thrilling 
nerve, the responsive mind. 

Fleecy clouds began to thicken. Th: 
colorless heavens grew dark and a rum- 
ble of distant thunder could be heard 
above the noisy measure of the car- 
wheels. Windows were t! »wn open. 
The hot, steady wind had given way to 
cool puffs. The mirage was gone, but, 
grateful and mysterious, a shadow deep- 
ened over the plain, and suddenly, with 
a blast of wind, a shower broke, its 
great drops beating the desert like hail. 

From the moistened earth or out of 
the gusty sky the air was pungentl) 
freshened. People rose to shake off th« 
dust, and reseated themselves erect, self- 
respecting, and ready to exchange con- 
gratulations on the unlooked-for relief. 

The old man got to his feet and turned 
to speak to Tarleton, but Tarleton sat 
with narrowed eyes and did not notice. 
In his gaze there was exultation. It 
came from a source deeper than physical 
refreshment. He was abroad in the rain 
and the wind, the elemental daring, the 
elemental joy. 
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The Brand of the 


BY WALTER E. 


41 is a commonplace of 
science that all organ- 
isms, plants, animals, 
£) human societies, change 
sas their environment 
SZ, changes. When the 
SX ts temperature of a plant’s 
rld alters, when arboreal apes are 
driven into a treeless region, when a 
desert folk moves out into the grass- 
lands, or a savage mountain tribe con- 
ers a river delta, revolutionary trans- 
rmations begin to adapt the creature 
to its new environment. Even to-day, 
vhen men have a larger measure of con- 
trol over their surroundings, the in- 
fluence of environment—both of natural 
and of social environment—is as potent 
it was thousands or millions of years 
avo. 

One of the fundamental changes in 
the American’s environment has been 
that from country to city. The trans- 
lation to the cities has been a great 
migration, like that mighty westward 
movement which carried Europeans to 
\merica and both Americans and Euro- 
peans to our last frontier. It has been 
a subtle, complex, multiform movement, 
rooted in the industrial and social needs 
of our time, and revealing itself in a 
thousand curious changes, both obvious 
and recondite. 

Consider for a moment our one-time 
reputation for curiosity. The European 
traveler who a century ago condescended 
to visit “‘the States,” invariably dis- 
covered that the Yankee was insuffer- 
ably inquisitive. On stage-coach, on 
river-boat, in execrable country inn, the 
foreigner met tall, lank, dry rustics, who 
whittled, chewed tobacco, and drawled 

hundred distressingly personal ques- 
tions. He was asked who he was, 
whence he came, whither he was going, 
how, why, wherefore. America lived in 
the shadow of the question mark. A 
raw inquisitiveness came to be con- 
sidered a typically American vice. 
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To-day you can travel from Boston 
to San Francisco without encountering 
a single question. Your neighbor in the 
smoking-car may ask you for a light, 
but will not ask your name, profession, 
or destination. In our great cities peo- 
ple do not even glance at you, let. alone 
question you. If you rent an apart- 
ment you may never meet your neigh- 
bors; if you collide with a stranger he 
will not pause long enough to ask or 
offer an apology. Our letter-carriers no 
longer read the “‘postals” in their bags; 
Central does not often listen to your 
conversation on the wire. So incurious 
have we become that we barely ask 
our European visitors what they think 
of us. 

When we seek the cause of this change 
from the American over-curious to the 
American indifferent and even casual, 
we are struck by the fact that inquisi- 
tiveness is a rural quality and that 
America has ceased to be rural. In a 
village, even in a small town, trivial 
personal details are discussed because 
there is little else to engage the mind. 
An active brain, with nothing to work 
on, is like an empty, vigorous stomach: 
it will take what provender offers. The 
petty American communities of early 
days, because intellectually isolated, 
were inveterately, doggedly inquisitive; 
there was not enough news, hardly 
enough gossip, to go around. No great 
metropolitan journals gathered in a 
thousand rivulets of news and poured 
them out again in a single penny gush. 
The desultory little papers contained 
amorous ballads, spirited lampoons, edi- 
fying sermons on infidelity and idleness, 
and perhaps even a letter from a gentle- 
man in a neighboring state; but they 
contained nothing remotely approximat- 
ing current facts. So great was the 
famine in intellectual supplies that pri- 
vate letters became public property, and 
were passed from hand to hand. To- 
day your Connecticut Yankee takes his 
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New Haven, or it may be his New York, 
newspaper, and for a cent has more 
news than he cares to read. He does 
not need to ask questions. 

This is a single and perhaps a triv- 
ial illustration of the manner in which 
our modern, complex, co-ordinated city, 
growing up against the background of 
a scattered rural community, changes 
swiftly and subtly the deepest ingrained 
habits and qualities of the American 
nation. The city, by collecting, dis- 
tributing, and democratizing intellectual 
goods, puts an end not only to the rus- 
tic’s inquisitiveness, but to his vacant 
whittling as well. Because of the city 
the countryman is no longer so credulous 
or narrowly shrewd. ‘These qualities, 
seemingly diverse, are near relations, 
the twin offspring of a limited intel- 
lectual range. Formerly the splendid 
brains of rural America had no large 
stock of information to work on, no 
wide variety of clashing ideals and 
philosophies; to-day the rustic’s beliefs 
and disbeliefs are tempered by the con- 
victions of a hundred million other peo- 
ple, convictions collected and distilled 
inthe city. The countryman now has a 
wider view. He is no longer so suspi- 
cious of strangers, because intellectually 
he lives with millions of people whom he 
has never seen. He is intellectually a 
citizen of the city. 

All this is but a symptom of a far 
wider and more significant change. 
What is happening is that the city, pour- 
ing ever fresh intellectual supplies into 
the country, is continually breaking 
down old standards and setting up new. 
The countryside, the heath, has always 
been the home of the pagan, the heathen, 
the obstinate conservative. The rus- 
tic’s hard traditionalism was buttressed 
by a local pride, both stupid and hon- 
orable, by a pious faith in the old and a 
stalwart disbelief in the new. His were 
the narrow ruts that wear deep. 

To-day in America this conservatism 
is breaking down at all points. In poli- 
tics, theology, literature, in art and 
dress, in music and cookery, in dancing 
and industrial organization, radicals op- 
pose conservatives, and conservatives 
themselves concede, when they do not 
actually welcome, change. America al- 
ters rapidly, and in each case the fer- 


ment is discovered in the city. Like 
other nations, we are moving from a 
rural to an urban civilization and are 
taking on the color of the change. 
Our businesses, our governments, our 
thoughts, habits, and most tenacious 
prejudices, are all suffering this city 
change. Much that we account good 
in the newer type of American, as well 
as much that we esteem bad, is ascribed 
to this rapid transition from country 
to city. 

How rapid that transition has been 
it is now difficult to realize. The Ameri- 
ca of Washington’s day was primitively, 
racily rural. The country outnumbered 
the city thirty to one; it outvoted and 
out-influenced the city. The country 
was countrified without urban qualities 
or dependencies. Not even the cities 
themselves were citified. Philadelphia, 
the greatest of them all, with the finest 
shops, the best houses, the most ex- 
travagant people, was but a poor, small 
triangle of houses with its base on the 
Delaware and its apex stretching timid- 
ly toward the West. Its people, though 
reputed gay and luxurious, went early 
to bed, rose early, and were without the 
opportunities and distractions of mod- 
ern urban life. There were no great 
factories, no armies of workmen, no 
extended commerce, no horse-cars; no 


omnibuses; no sharp differentiation of 


the city into business and residence sec- 
tions. Like envious New York and 
aspiring Boston, Philadelphia was still 
half rural. 

A great city was not desired nor even 
contemplated. To “the Fathers,” the 
very conception had in it something 
unwholesome. A city was a dwelling- 
place of turbulent, impious, ignorant 
mobs, of a congregation of “unproduc- 
tive” artisans, wastrels, criminals, Sab- 
bath-breakers. It was a blister on the 
social body; a tumor which absorbed 
the healthy juices. The city was vague- 
ly associated with royalties, courts, 
armies, beggars, and tattered, insolent, 
rascally mobs; the country was the 
cradle of republican virtue and demo- 
cratic simplicity. Jefferson, having in 
mind the squalid agglomerations of th« 
old countries, congratulated America 
on being rural. De Tocqueville, in the 
thirties, believed that the absence of a 
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creat capital city was “one of the first 
uses of the maintenance of republican 
n \stitutions.” 

Even in De Tocqueville’s day, how- 
ever, it was becoming obvious that 
\merica would not remain a simple 
rustic community. Factories had sprung 
ip and the city drift had begun. By 
1820 one in every twenty Americans 
lived in cities. Decade by decade the 

ovement accelerated. By 1850 one 

every eight Americans was a city 

eller; by 1870, one in five; by 1900, 

lmost one in three. To-day we are still 

re urbanized. Of every nine Ameri- 
cans, four live in towns (with a popu- 

tion of twenty-five hundred or over) 
and five live in the country. In some 
states the urban population is three, ten, 
even thirty times as great as the rural. 
Within five years, by 1918 at the latest, 
there will be more people in the cities 
than in the country districts. By 1950 
the overweight of urban population will 
be crushing. 

This vertiginous rise of our cities is, 
of course, not an isolated American 
phenomenon. In all European coun- 
tries, even in France, whose population 
is stationary, and in Ireland, whose pop- 


( 


ulation declines, the city grows as- 
toundingly. So, too, in Africa, Asia, 
\ustralia, South America. With the 


possible exception of modern Germany, 
however, no country has experienced 
any city development comparable in 
magnitude with that of the United 
States. In sheer populousness the Amer- 
ican city of to-day completely over- 
shadows the brilliant cities of earlier 
centuries. Thebes, Memphis, Babylon, 
Nineveh, Susa, Carthage, and Rome be- 
come insignificant by the side of New 
York; Alexandria, Cairo, Constanti- 
nople, Bagdad, and Damascus were but 
small places compared to Chicago. 

It is this industrial rdle of the Ameri- 
can city which more than any other fac- 
tor determines and explains its widen- 
ing influence. For the most part the 
ancient city, whether great or small, 
lived parasitically on the country. It 
was the abode of exploiters, princes, 
landlords. Rome rendered nothing to 
Egypt for the corn which it took from 
Egypt. The modern city renders ser- 

1Of eight thousand or over. 
ou. CXXX.—No. 775.—96 
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vices commensurate with the services 
rendered to it. It fashions in its fac- 
tories the products of the country, and 
redistributes them to a wide nation, 
economically dependent. 

The American city, like the city of 
Europe, is thus a part and a consequence 
of a stupendous, silent, industrial revo- 
lution, which picks up its tens of mill- 
ions of isolated humans, as a Gulliver 
might pick up a Lilliputian, gently takes 
them out of an obsolete industrial world, 
and gently places them in a totally new 
world. ‘The city is the visible epitome 
of a young and venturesome civiliza- 
tion in which the whole nation, united 
by railroad, telegraph, and telephone, 
comes together, somewhat confusedly, 
and works together with some friction 
at the common task of supplying com- 
mon needs. Within the nation free 
trade rules; cheap transportation crum- 
bles the barrier of distance, produc- 
tion concentrates at pivotal points, and 
where production concentrates the city 
grows. The railroad which made the 
city extends the city’s influence, eco- 
nomic, political, and psychological, to 
the farthest confines of the land. 

As our industry advances, as our 
manufacturing and commerce increase, 
the impulses which lead to the settle- 
ment of American cities become more 
and more powerful. Primarily, those 
impulses are economic. The old indus- 
trial organization being broken up, the 
old distribution of population between 
city and rural district alters. As in- 
dustry moves to the city, urban wages 
rise. But the economic impulse ex- 
presses itself in other ways than in a 
sober comparison between urban and 
rural wages. In the city general eco- 
nomic chances are better. Youth is 
never what it is, but what it hopes to be, 
and to the ambitious the glittering city 
spells hope. The chances in the country 
are cruelly circumscribed; the chances 
of the city are vague but endless. In 
the professions, in business, 1 in commerce, 
in manufacturing, the city is the place 
of boundless honzon. 

The city attracts because it offers 
much for little, because, heretical though 
the statement may seem, living there is 
cheap. True, city rents are notoriously 
high, and men spend more than in the 
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country. But in the city you get more, 
and you get more for each dollar spent. 
The city is the home of wholesale and 
therefore cheap amusement. The mov- 
ing-picture show, the variety theater, 
the open trolley, the boat-ride, the 
amusement-park, are wonderfully cheap 
because so many share the expense. 
Much is offered for nothing. There is 
something to see. The free lunch, the 
public library, the constant spectacle of 
the “‘dressed”’ windows of fine stores, 
are all gratuitous. ‘There is variety and 
rarity as well as mere quantity. Be- 
cause of its mass consumption the city 
permits that special adaptation of in- 
dustry to special wants which is a lure 
to the wealthy. The city enables you 
to live like everybody else and to live 
like nobody else. It gives you the raw 
material in which to express yourself. 
It affords elbow-room for individualities. 

To economic attractions social attrac- 
tions are added. Men are incurably 
gregarious. They love to work, eat, 
loaf, and read poetry in crowds, and the 
city provides the crowds. The city, 
moreover, is an opportunity and a refuge 
for good and bad. The student is at- 
tracted by libraries; the scientist by 
hospitals and research laboratories. The 
author comes for stimulus; the lawyer 
for the chance to grapple with big prob- 
lems and earn big fees. In the city the 
social - welfare worker finds his field. 
Whoever loves art, science, literature, 
music, whoever is interested in the in- 
sistent problems of the age, migrates 
to the city. “Queer,” eccentric folk 
who cannot endure the all-too-powerful 
public opinion of the narrow rural com- 
munity alsocome. The city permits an 
escape from the rut of custom. It spells 
independence, individuality, solitude. 
It is anonymous. In the city you can 
indulge virtues and vices quietly and 
unobserved. The young girl seduced in 
the country flees to the city; her child, 
conceived in the village, is born in the 
metropolis. Village failures come. They 
read of the city’s allurements and of its 
charities, and both are magnets. 

If the American city were recruited 
solely from the country it would, from 
the very nature of its constitution, differ 
from the country districts. It would be 
quicker, more restless, more catabolic. 





Its larger proportion of young people 
and of spenders would set it apart from 
the older, slower, more conservative 
country. But the American city has 
another distinguishing trait. It is the 
home of the immigrant, the final resi- 
dence of millions of men and women 
from every quarter of the globe. Less 
than one in five of New York’s whit 
residents (in 1910) were born of Ameri- 
can parents; less than one in seven of 
the populations of Passaic, Fall River, 
and Lawrence. There are more foreign- 
born people in New York City than in 
all the Southern States from ocean to 
ocean, plus all the Rocky Mountain and 


Pacific States. Almost three-fourths of 


all our foreign-born are to be found in 
the cities. 

When we study these foreign-born 
migrants to the city we find that in th: 
mass they have gone there to work. 
You may see them with pick and shovel, 
with trowel and plane, on all thos« 
huge constructions, over head and under- 
ground, which are essential to the mere 
material existence of the city. None the 
less, in the main the city is mentally 
associated not so much with mere 
physical as with mental and. nervous 
labor. It is the machine-tender, the 
retail trader, the clerk, the bookkeeper, 
who seems more typically the city work- 
man. In the city work is more often 
done without overalls, in a white shirt 
and stiff collar. The city is the home 
of specialized, differentiated, expert |!a- 
bor. Moreover, in the city many men 
do not work at all. It is a national 
pleasure - ground where idle men buy 
personal attendance, and servants and 
lackeys and dependents of all sorts can 
be had for the hiring. 

To the old-time American, brought up 
in the school of hard work and trained 
to apply his wits unaided to ever-chang- 
ing problems, this more specialized work 
of the city, as well as its worklessness, 
seemed an inferior thing. “A sturdy 
lad from New Hampshire or Vermont,” 
wrote Emerson, “who in turn tries all 
the professions, who teams it, farms it, 
peddles, keeps a school, preaches, edits 
a newspaper, goes to Congress, buys a 
township, and so forth, in successive 
years, and always, like a cat, falls on 
his feet, is worth a hundred of these 
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citv dolls.” Walt Whitman was even 
harsher in his condemnation of the 
denizens of the city. Visiting New 
York and Brooklyn in 1870, the “good 
oray poet” was transported by “the 
splendor, picturesqueness, and oceanic 
amplitude and rush of these great cities,’ 

but was disconcerted by the questions 
which forced themselves upon his mind: 
‘Are there, indeed, men here worthy 
the name? Are there athletes? Are 
there crops of fine youths and majestic 

ld persons? Are there arts worthy 
freedom and a rich people? Is there a 
ereat moral and religious civilization . . . 
or only a sort of flat and dry Sahara... 
crowded with petty grotesques, mal- 
formations, phantoms, playing mean- 
ngless antics?” 

\ll through American history we dis- 
cover a certain moral disapprobation of 
the city, and the complaint that, like 
the ogre in the fairy-tale, it is devouring 
its own children and the children of 
the country. The city is represented as 
restless, greedy, materialistic, irrever- 
ent, selfish. In its melting-pot all our 
good old virtues, all our pious traditions, 
disappear for ever. 

There has always been and there still 
is some measure of truth in this. The 
city is the home of active men and wom- 
en in their prime, as contrasted with the 
country, where live children and old 
people, both conservative. The city 
lives under the dominion of expediency. 
[he appeal is never to the old, but to 
the “practical”; and in the new city, 
exulting in its newness, novelty itself 
becomes a virtue. In city civilization 
old people are not accorded too much 
courtesy; the old are “old fogy.” The 
American city, composed of men of all 
nations and all traditions, destroys in- 
numerable dogmas and beliefs, and ends 
in a comfortable eclecticism or in a 
catholic, aggressive irreverence. 

This irreverence invades the country 
and undermines a mass of pious beliefs 
and prejudices. The Sunday supple- 
ment competes with the village pastor, 
or at least divides the field. The wealth 
of the city, its overpowering prestige, 
its rollicking mockery of “bumpkins” 
and “hayseeds,” confound and intoxi- 
cate the rural youth, discontenting them 
with all village traditions. The “best 
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people” in the country do not “get 
on” so well as the poor village boy who 
makes his way in the city. The village 
is obliged constantly to test its preten- 
sions by those of the entire nation. It is 
forced to accept the city test of “prac- 
ticality,” of “results.” The iconoclas- 
tic city destroys the quaintness and 
preserved individuality of the rural dis- 
trict. It covers the entire land with 
its own veneer. The “one-gallus”’ man 
learns to wear suspenders; the village 
swain sings city ragtime; the village 


jeune fille talks metropolitan slang. 


Evening clothes are no longer urban, 
and the influence of Paris fashions ex- 
tends from New York to Smith’s Corners 
almost as readily as from Paris to New 
York. The city laughs and the country 
puts away itsown. The city citifies the 
country. 

In a material sense the American city 
is parvenu; it has arrived; it has at- 
tained an unchallenged success, no one 
knows how and no one cares why. Its 
moving electric signs flash out across 
a continent, and those blazing lights blind 
and dazzle all America. Much of 
this citifying, much of this influence of 
the city upon the country lad within 
and upon the wide country without, is 
blatant, ugly, and unredeemedly bad. 
The evils of the city and of city influence 
develop first; ethically we always throw 
away dirty water before we get clean. 
The country lad arriving in the city 
finds that the saloon door swings easily 
on its hinges, and that young women 
beckon from the streets. He is free in 
his furnished room and free in the free- 
dom of the gay streets, and he is fatally 
susceptible. The world about him is 
new, charming, careless, making a boast 
of its carelessness. Nobody knows and 
nobody cares, and everything offers. 
The city winks an eye. The old pro- 
scriptions, the old inhibitions, seem 
stupid and obsolete; a new morality is 
not perceived. And so the country lad 
in the city, and in the great country 
beyond the city, takes bad or worse as 
it offers. 

Many of the evils of American life 
are exaggerated in the city, and many 
of the evils of city life are exaggerated 
in America. Our national flippancy 
reaches its culmination in the city, as 
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does also a certain glittering super- 
ficiality. From the city spreads a viru- 
lent contagion of successful vulgarity; 
an intense, exultant materialism; an 
over-stimulated, hard gayness; an ex- 
travagance; an ostentation, boundless, 
competitive, and self-destructive. The 
city gives itself up to dissipation with 
the cultivated youthfulness of the old 
roué; it maintains in pleasure as in 
business the pace that kills. There is 
much that is febrile in the city’s rush 
to make and spend money. ‘There is a 
certain deadening through excess of 
effort, through excess of stimulus, 
through over-specialization. It is a cu- 
rious anomaly that in the monotonous 
country the labor of each man is diver- 
sifed, and to that extent interesting, 
while in the fascinating, multifarious 
city the labor of each man is minutely 
specialized and to that extent monot- 
onous. 

And yet, when all is said that can be 
said against the city, when all is con- 
sidered and weighed and balanced, the 
fact remains that in a moral as well as 
a physical sense the city advances more 
rapidly than does the country, and that 
it is precisely in the city, with its errors 
and its carelessness and its ruthless- 
ness, that the foundations are discovered 
upon which is to be reared a great moral 
democratic American civilization. While 
men, despairing of our city civilization, 
cry, “Back to the land,” forgetful of 
the fact that you cannot return an ur- 
ban population to the fields or a gray- 
beard to childhood, at this very time 
profound curative forces are at work, 
and from the heart of our omnipresent 
city evils themselves arises a new social 
civic ideal. 

This ideal is broad. Everywhere in 
America city problems are being en- 
visaged and attacked. City poverty, 
city crime, city carelessness, city mis- 
government, are being studied, analyzed, 
and combated. The housing problem, 
the rapid-transit problem, the health 
problem, the educational problem— 
these and a hundred other problems of 
the city are approaching a point where 
at least a partial solution is in prospect. 
Formerly cities were burying-grounds for 
rural immigrants; even within rather 
recent decades the annual city deaths 
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equaled the city births. All that js 
now changed. Year by year the city 
death-rate declines, and the time is per- 
haps not far distant when the expecta- 
tion of life will be as great within as 
without the city walls. 

In many ways, great and small, the 
city is emerging from the lawless and 
anarchic spirit which accompanied its 
early growth. To take a single in- 
stance. It was formerly assumed that 
the further growth of American cities 
would mean riot, disorder, and blood- 
shed. ‘“‘The lower orders which in- 
habit Philadelphia and New York,” 
wrote De Tocqueville, “‘constitute a 
rabble even more formidable than th: 
populace of European cities. . . . I look 
upon the size of certain American cities, 
and especially on the nature of their 
population, as a real danger which 
threatens the future security of th: 
democratic republics in the New World.” 
This expected turbulence of American 
cities, however, never materialized. Ou: 
cities have had their share of our com- 
mon lawlessness, but riots have not 
been many or in a large sense serious. 
Popular education, a more general suf- 
frage, the lighting of city streets, th: 
creation of a municipal police force, the 
organization of a civic spirit, have soft- 
ened the former acute fear of desper- 
ate and sanguinary uprisings by tattered 
mobs. 

The very dependence of the city man 
upon his thousands or it may be his 
millions of neighbors is the very source 
of the new civic spirit. A very slight 
pollution of the common drinking-water 
may mean a typhoid epidemic of alarm- 
ing currency; an inadequate fire patrol 
may mean a conflagration of city-wide 
proportions. As the city grows, as the 
welfare of each individual becomes in- 
extricably united with the common wel- 
fare, there arises a civic conscience such 
as would not be possible in a purely 
agricultural community. In the midst 
of the omnipresent city dangers the city 
finds itself. 

To-day in all our American cities 
there is an expression of civic ambition 
which is quite new in our history. There 
is a looking ahead, a city planning, a 
prevision of future difficulties, and a 
provision of future remedies, of parks 
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and playgrounds and schools and sub- 
ways and waterworks, and of moral 
agencies which will but slowly attain 
their full potency. The city govern- 
ment, while retaining much of its old 
dishonesty and more of its old inefh- 
ciency, becomes somewhat city - con- 
scious, and numerous private agencies, 
philanthropic or self-supporting, efficie nt 
or officious, wise or Over-wise, approach 
in a tentative or a direct manner the 
solution of serious civic problems. The 
progress, moreover, is democratic. It 
is secured by many men, animated by 
many motives, working together in 
increasing harmony. Our city news- 
papers, even the worst of them, appeal 
to broad masses in behalf of common 
ideals. In the school, in the public 
lecture, in the church, in the factory, 
in the newspaper or magazine, in the 
homes of wealthy men or in over-crow 7 
ed tenements, we catch a glimpse of : 
growing spirit of civic solidarity and of 
a wider social solidarity based thereon. 
Moreover, it is likely that the good 
f the city will be as contagious as the 
evil has been, and that the city’s ideals 
will spread as far and as wide as do its 
inanities and febrile extravagances. The 
city, more than ever before, is sending 
missionaries to the country, and the 
summer boarder, the retired city man 
seeking a country home, the newspaper, 
the magazine, the moving-picture, the 
phonograph, teach more good than ill. 
rhe cities are taking their share of re- 
sponsibility as well as of power. They 
are furnishing their full quota of states- 
men, business leaders, and intellectual 
guides. no longer 


The country boy 
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plays the rdle which he once played in 
American life. A man need not split 
rails to be President, and the city boy, 
educated in excellent technical schools, 
is more than a match for Emerson’s un- 
differentiated though sturdy lad from 
New Hampshire. The city, it is com- 
ing to be realized, is a workshop as well 
as a playground. It is a workshop in 
which team-work is indispensable. The 
essence and import of the American city, 


as it is coming to be, is democratic 
team-work, industrial, political, and 
social. 


This team-work, this spirit of demo- 
cratic co-operation, is to-day the brand 
with which the American city is brand- 
ing American character. It means dis- 
cipline, a measure of subordination, a 

capacity for united effort to attain dis- 

tant goals. How this spirit seeks new 
forms as it meets the changed condi- 
tions of the country is not here to be 
considered. The farmers’ co-operative 
society differs from the trade-union of 
city workers; the village-improvement 
society varies from the city social settle- 
ment; the plans for rural organization 
and progress bear no close resemblance 
to plans for civic development. None 
the less the fundamental spirit—prac- 
tical, experimental, democratic, co-op- 
erative—is the same. The American 
city which arose out of a precipitate, 
unordered, ultra-individualistic exploita- 
tion of vast natural resources, and grew 
up parentless and without traditions, is 
now evolving a new ideal of democratic 
co-operation, and is gradually impress- 
ing that ideal upon the whole American 
nation. 























Mr. Durgan and the Futurists 


BY MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 







AY contact with the Fu- 
al) turists really began, I 
> suppose, the night Mr. 
#9 Durgan first noticed 
pte Cora Gayley. . was 
eo izae during a moonlight pic- 
eS OZ nic - the foot of the 
Ragged Mountains. The night was 
right pretty, and we jat there oven a 
camp-fire, with the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains away at our back and most of 
Albemarle County at our feet, and I 
reckon those of us who had reason to 
be happy were mighty happy, and those 
of us who were without reason thought 
that maybe happiness would come some 
day. Mr. Durgan asked me the name 
of the girl in the ugly brown dress, with 
the big eyes and high forehead. He said 
she had bowed to him. 

*“That means you’ve been introduced 
to her four times,” I said. ‘‘She’s Cora 
Gayley.” 

“But why four times?” 

“Because nobody ever remembers 
Cora at first,” I said, “and usually not 
at last. But she has a pride of her own, 
and she assumes that new people ought 
to recall her after the fourth introduc- 
tion.” 

Mr. Durgan whistled. “Poor girl! 
She is plain, isn’t she?” he said. 

“It’s not that she’s plain, but she’s 
shy,” I told him. ‘No one blames her 
for that. She’s old Walter Gayley’s 
daughter.” 

Walter Gayley 1s a man who chatters 
till he drives you mad. When he was 
a school-boy his friends called him 
“gay,” and he’s spent the rest of his life 
trying to live up to the name. He’s 
tiresome in mind and personality; his 
only safe line would be dignity and in- 
formation—he could carry that off. But 
he tries to be sprightly and humorous, 
and everybody dies from him like he was 
yellow-fever. Poor Cora has seen that 
ever since she was a little girl. It’s 
made her self-conscious. 








“Tt seems to me I do remember hay- 
ing seen her,” Mr. Durgan said. ‘It’ 
always the old men who talk to her.” 

“I don’t know any one I am sorrier fo: 
than I am for Cora,” I said; “‘she’s on: 
of those people foredoomed to be a back- 
ground figure—like her father should be. 
only he won’t.” 

Mr. Durgan was sitting where h 
could get a good view of Cora. I must 
say the moonlight suited her as she sat 
there with her big eyes raised to the sky. 

“By George! she’s not so bad-look- 
ing, after all,” he said. “It’s that lump) 
forehead and tight hair—” 

“Her neck’s dreadfully big, too,” | 
said, “and with such a queer curve, and 
her mouth’s impossible; but no one can 
deny that she has lovely eyes, if sh: 
would ever look at any one out of them.”’ 

“Why doesn’t some one take thos: 
ugly brown clothes away from her?” Mr. 
Durgan said. 

“Some friend in the weaving busines: 
gave Mr. Gayley a web of brown cloth 
in payment for a debt, and the family’: 
been wearing it out since,” I said. 

“Poor child!’ Mr. Durgan com- 
mented. 


“Honey, you mustn’t think some of 


us haven’t tried to do something fo: 
her,” I said, “but Cora is as proud as 
she is lonely. She puts in a heap of 
time sketching and painting. She has a 
shack in the woods where she keeps he: 
things. She took up painting at the 
same time Alan Coles did, and some peo- 
ple said that she did it just because she 
was fond of him. But I reckon it isn’t 
true, for she never looks at him.” 

I wasn’t a bit surprised, a little later, 
to see Mr. Durgan sitting beside Cora. 
Alan Coles had introduced him and 
was sitting beside them. I was mighty 
glad to see Alan again. For a week he 
had been brooding at home, and Mr. 
Durgan had spent part of every day 
with him, trying to encourage him. In 
some ways Alan had had a hard time. 
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Instead of looking after his farm he has 
put his time on painting and music. 
Some of his music, through Mr. Dur- 
van’s help, was used in a musical com- 
edy in New York, and Alan thought his 
fortune was made. But it turned out 
that no theatrical manager considered 
that what he had done was any more 
than a flash in the pan, and, as he was 
very easily discouraged, he had come 
home. His sister, who had managed 
the farm, was married, and we all ex- 
pected that Alan would pick up the lines 
where she had dropped them and do the 
best he could with his place. 

On the way home from the picnic, Mr. 
Durgan told me that he had persuaded 
Al: an to take up his painting again. 

“Honey,” I said, “‘I wonder if that 
was wise? I know we all used to think 
lan would make his mark in some art, 
but I reckon since that setback in New 
York we’ve changed our minds. He’d 
better just look after his land.” 

“Wrong, Sallie, ” Mr. Durgan said, 
emphatically. “I know what’s best for 
that youth. He’s bucked up again on 
painting. What’s more, I’ve made him 
promise to give a studio tea pretty 


” 


soon. 

“A studio tea!” I 
“Where?” 

“In his studio, of course.” 

“Oh,” I said, “you mean that room 
that used to be his grandmother’s bed- 
room, where he enlarged the north win- 
dow till it is ’most the size of the wall— 
the room that overlooks the garden?” 

“If it overlooks the gee - aw - den, 
that’s a point in its favor,” Mr. Durgan 
said. 

As soon as Mr. Durgan begins to 
mimic my pronunciation, there’s no use 
trying to be serious any more. It’s just 
like he had put his arm around me—and 
he generally does. But after he had car- 
ried me home and was driving away he 
called back: 

“T made Coles promise to invite this 
Cora Gayley to his studio tea—and, 
Sallie, you just wait!” 

This disturbed me a little, as Mr. Dur- 
gan’s mysteries always do, but I forgot 
to question him the next time we met. 
In fact, I forgot all about Cora until the 
day of Alan’s tea. Mr. Durgan was 
driving me to the Coles’s place by a very 


exclaimed. 
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roundabout route. I reckon we meant 


just to enjoy the pleasant day and talk 


nonsense, but somehow we found our- 
selves discussing art. Mr. Durgan was 
insisting that Alan had done some very 
good things, and I was dis: igreeing. 

“IT may be old-fashioned,” I said, 
“but I like a nice, smooth painting that 
doesn’t tell lies and puts everything in. 
[ have a painting of my house that 1s so 
well done that you can see every leaf 
on the trees, and the shadows are brown, 
like they look to my eyes, and the roof 
is slate-color, like it ought to be, and the 
roses on the porch look like roses. If 
Alan had painted that house he’d have 
had the shadows lavender and the roof 
purple, and the roses and tree-leaves 
would have been just blobs of pink and 
green. I can say this to you, though 
usually I don’t express myself about 
pictures.” 

“But, Lord of Israel, Sallie,” he said, 
“you are paying Coles a compliment 
when you say he paints that w ay. That’s 
what you call ‘Impressionism.’’ 

“TI know what Impressionistic paint- 
ing is,” I said, “‘and I reckon I could 
criticize it if I had to. I could stand 
before a canvas and say that the picture 
didn’t hold together, that the sky and 
the earth didn’t belong, that the massing 
was poor, and the scale of values uncer- 
tain. But, honey, it seems to me like 
it’s just a game these impressionists 
play. What right have they to see 
things that way, when things aren’! 
that way?” 

“Oh, Sallie, my precious Philistine,” 
Mr. Durgan groaned, “‘if they see them, 
they see them, don’t they?” 

“No, they don’t; they’ve just been 
trained to see gray as lavender or green, 
and black as purple. It’s a convention 
that holds for artists, and doesn’t hold 
for the rest of us; and as we have to 
look at the pictures, I think they ought 
to consider us.”’ 

‘But, Sallie, people have acce pted 
Impressionism for a couple of decades.’ 

‘Yes, and they’ve accepted the fifty 
thousand imitation Corots in America,” 
[ told him. “I certainly do like the 
truth, honey—though maybe you will 
tell me again that what ails me is no 
sense of humor.” 

“Nothing ails you, Sallie,” he said. 
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**T wouldn’t have you altered by a hair’s- 
breadth.” 

He said other nice things, and by and 
by I changed the conversation. Not 
that I would not have had him go on 
indefinitely, but I knew that he couldn’t, 
and that at the same time he’d feel more 
like doing it if I stopped him before he 
ran down of his own initiative. 

“Sallie,” he said, presently, “being 
so stupid as I was in not seeing the 

ossibilities of Cora Gayley till lately, 
es made me look sharp at every face 
I come across. To-day I saw a new girl 
in the neighborhood. She was tall and 
dark, and I guess if Alan Coles were 
painting her he’d make her hair grape- 
color, and her eyes pansy-color, and her 
mouth a scarlet little rosebud. She car- 
ried her head high, and her eyebrows 
looked as if they had business on the 
top of her forehead, but were really too 
superior to climb any farther.” 

“Oh,” I said, “that is Jessica Royce.” 

“‘She’s a stranger here?” 

“ce No.” 

“What has she done, then? I can tell 
by your tone either that she’s a stranger 
or else that she has somehow violated 
your traditions.” 

“T have nothing against Jessica,” I 
replied. “She is just a little—well, dif- 
ferent. For one thing, she chose to go 
to school in the North. Doesn’t that 
seem queer to you when there are so 
many good schools for Southern gentle- 
women? For another thing, she wears 
divided skirts when she walks; and I 
believe she rides astride, though that, 
I am grateful to say, she reserves for 
Central Park and other Northern places. 
She has lived a great deal abroad, and 
she plainly thinks that her friends down 
here are mightily old-fashioned.” 

“And except for these little trifles 
Jessica’s all mght?”’ inquired Mr. Dur- 
gan. 

“T haven’t been saying anything 
against her,” I said. “Who was with 
her?—Alan, or Willis Raymond?” 

**Come to think of it, some fellow was 
walking with her when I saw her this 
morning,” Mr. Durgan said, “but I 
didn’t notice who he was.” 

One of Mr. Durgan’s peculiarities is 
never to see the man a girl is with if only 


the girl is good-looking. I did not re-_ 


mind him of it because I believe you 
ought to disguise from a man any feeling 
that may annoy him. I merely said that 
I thought both Alan and Willis were 
two of the best-looking men I had ever 
seen, and mighty fascinating to be with. 
I don’t see why Mr. Durgan should hay 
laughed at that speech, but he did. Then 
his face sobered, and he said: 

“Sallie, acushla, would you mind if 
we called for Cora Gayley?” 

“T’d love to,” I said, “but it would b. 
just like her to say she’d rather walk.” 

But when we approached the gate, 
there was Cora, waiting for us, and so 
I knew that she had expected us to cal! 
for her. That detail escaped my atten- 
tion, however, because I was so amazed 
at her appearance. I did not reall, 
recognize her. First it was what shi 
had on that astounded me, and then 
her face. She had on a gown of a dul! 
East-Indian blue, and I recognized it as 
a piece of silk of queer texture that her 
grandmother had had, and that usually 
was draped over the top of the piano. 
About her shoulders she wore a saffron- 
yellow scarf, just the shade to go with 
the blue. I had always thought her eyes 
a plain brown, but this scarf brought 
out a lot of yellow specks in them. Sh« 
had on yellow beads, too. Her bump, 
forehead was quite hidden. She had 
curled her hair and puffed it out and 
drawn it down—well, she just wasn’t th 
same person. 

“Doesn’t she look like those pre- 
Raphael girls you have in that pictur: 
where a whole bunch of them are strung 
along a winding stair?’ Mr. Durgan 
said. “Same eyes, same husky neck, 
same contradictory impression of ane- 
mia in a body that looks fit to shuck 
corn. I recognized the type right off.’’ 

He had stopped the car a few feet 
from Cora, and was gazing at her proud- 
ly, as if upon his own handiwork. He 
didn’t tell me then, or ever, how he 
became so well acquainted with her as 
to be allowed to dress her. He had 
accomplished something that none of 
the rest of us had, and I reckon one 
reason why I was not angry with him 


was that my conscience hurt a bit. If 


a stranger could come in and make Cora 
Gayley so wonderfully over, surely her 
friends might have somehow helped. 
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Cora shrank behind the gate-post. sit beside vou as if to help, but where 
allie, 1 don’t believe I'll go,” she every line of her will show. The studio 


ling id. will be just the right background for 
that & “Yes, you will, honey,” I told her. _ her.’ 
Ne | You are lovely. I don’t know where Mr. Durgan beamed. I reckon he re- 
evel verybody’s eyes have 
it! een, but | know 
ay here they will be.” 
hen We took her into 
j he car and drove on 
1 if Fe to Alan’s. His front 


loor was open, and 
vhen he heard us in 
:” ; the hall he came to 
te, the top of the stairs. 
: \lan would be non- 
: descript except that 
en- he dresses well and 
looks animated on all 
occasions. 

“Glad you've come 
el > early,” he called. 


ull ‘ He started down to 
iS meet us, his eyes on 
ler Cora. He shook hands 
' 
? 


— 
re 


— 
ne 


sain em? 


with Mr. Durgan and 

me, and then turned 

his eyes again on Cora. 
‘lm afraid you 

don’t know me,”’ Cora 

said to him, a little 

touch of pain in her 

' 7 voice. 

d Then Alan recog- 

d nized her, and he 

¢ said: 

“| haven’t known 

i a you—to my own loss, 

( ’ but | do now.” 

0 He took her hand, 

’ and he fairly ate her 

up with his eyes. 

. Then he turned to me 

and spoke of her ex- 

actly like Mr. Durgan 

had —like she was x 

some beautiful object 

of art, without ears or 

3 emotions. HE WAS GAZING AT HER PROUDLY, AS IF UPON HIS WN HANDIWORK | 

3 “Sallie, you were 

going to pour tea. 

Can’t you let her do it, and you pass membered what I had said about poor 

















we 


nme 





things? You see, I’ll want her hat off; Cora being a background figure, and he 
1 we must see the line of her head—I re- was pleased that she was at last coming 
t member it was always good. But no— into the foreground. Cora merelv looked | 
F If she pours tea, her figure “Il be hidden at them with a starry upward glance 
behind the table. I suppose she’d better which told nothing. Alan turned and 
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led the way to the studio—only | can 
never think of it as the studio. Where 
he has the tea-table I can see the old 
four-poster where his grandmother used 
to pretend to be an invalid; and where 
the main easel stands | can see the white 
table that she kept her patent medicines 
on. Alan had the room very prettily 
arranged, however, and hung all over 
the walls were his impressionistic pic- 
tures. Most of them had more blue in 
them than anything else, and I must say 
that Cora in her blue dress led up to 
them beautifully, or else they led beau- 
tifully down to her. 

There were just a few people in the 
studio, but the most striking hgure, un- 
til we drew Cora in, was Jessica Royce. 
She was wearing blue, too—a queer 
pansy shade that went well with her 
eyes and hair, but was not so distin- 
guished-looking as Cora’s blue. Willis 
Raymond was talking to her. Willis 
had been a widower for a year, and ever 
since his wife’s death he had kept at 
home, reading and—we suspected 
writing. But when | saw him sitting 
there beside Jessica Royce | wondered 
if he had not begun to take notice a 
little bit. I had seen them walking to- 
gether three times, and here he was in 
public at what might be termed a merry- 
making. 

When Willis saw Cora he stared 
blankly and half rose to his feet. He 
told me afterward the reason: he had 
just been reading various lives and 
memoirs of the pre-Raphael group, copi- 
ously illustrated, and when Cora came 
in he thought one of those pictures had 
come to life. It looked even more like 
it when Cora had taken off her hat and 
sat down in a yellow-tapestried chair 
that Alan pulled out of a corner for her. 
Jessica stood watching all this with a 
cool, supercilious glance. 

*“How de do, honey,” she said, care- 
lessly, to Cora. 

As far as her tone went she might just 
as well have said, “‘When did you take 
up play-acting?’’ Cora and I both knew 
what she meant, and | thought it very 
unkind, especially as she and Cora are 
distantly related. More people came in, 
and one and all they showed their appre- 
ciation of Cora. I reckon she had never 
even let herself dream that so much at- 


tention could be for her. She did 
look shy so much as she looked unawa1 
Not that any one wanted anything 
her; people seemed content to look 
her. Willis refused to be removed fro: 
her at all, and Alan only left her wh 
he had to be polite to his guests. Jessix 
was not pleased with the way thin, 
went. 

We stayed until almost the last hi 
cause Alan showed no signs of lettin, 
Cora Zo, and we were to drive her home 
When only Cora and Jessica and Willi 
Raymond and Mr. Durgan and I wer 
left, | rose and went to Alan. 

“No, don’t go yet, Sallie,” he said. 
Jessica is telling me about a Futurist 
exhibition she has just seen in New 
York.” 

I am free to confess that I had never 
before heard of the Futurists, and | 
reckon Jessica took a good deal of igno- 
rance for granted, for she went into 


much detail about the lives and art of 


the French Futurist painters. But when 
she finished expounding the principles | 
hadn’t got much out of what she had 
said. All I gathered was that the Futu- 


rists would have been impressionists if 


they hadn’t been so symbolic and arbi- 
trary and individual. Alan hung on 
Jessica’s words—he’d forgotten all about 
Cora. Jessica had told him that she 
thought some of his ideas coincided with 
the ideas of the Futurists. Finally Jes- 
sica passed around some postal cards 
reproduced from the pictures of the eXx- 
hibition. 

Mr. Durgan and I looked at them 
together. At first | thought Jessica 
must be trying to pass some feeble joke 
on us. The pictures looked like some 
child of ten, with an unregulated imagi- 
nation and not much sense of realism, 
had been trying his hand with brush and 
paint-pot. The faces were all flat and 
out of drawing and ugly; the figures 
were unbelievable. There were some 
pictures which meant simply nothing to 
me; all I could see were cubes and tri- 
angles of color. 

I looked at the other people. Alan 
seemed mighty interested, and so did 
Cora; Willis was bewildered, and Mr. 
Durgan wore a speculative expre ssion. 

“Honey,” I whispered to him, “ may- 
be it’s-just because I have no sense of 
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nor, but | feel like laughing at all 
s. It’s just plain silly.” 

Chen Mr. Durgan laughed, not at the 
ctures, but at me. Jessica came over 
him. 
“That’s right, Mr. 
oed, “those who 
tugh frankly in the 
sinning at Cubist 
unting are often 
hose W ho, in the end, 
see the sincerity and 
harm of the work.” 

She looked at Mr. 
Durgan in a way that 
he thought alluring, 
and maybe it was, but 
| certainly do despise 
girls WwW ho get too close 
to a man and look so 
unconscious of it. 

‘| wonder if you 
would do something 
for me, Mr. Durgan?”’ 
she said. ‘* You are so 
sweet about helping 
people, you and Sal- 
lie.” 

I reckon she thought 
it was about time to 
show that she recog- 
nized who had the 
only right to Mr. Dur- 
gan. 

** Anything I can do 
for any of Sallie’s 
friends is a pleasure,” 
Mr. Durgan said. 

Jessica turned to 
me with her hands 
( lasped. 

“Oh, Sallie, I won- 
der if you’d mind?” 
she said. ‘‘ There’s to 
be an exhibition of Cu- “| WONDER IF Y 
bist paintings at Rich- 
mond, beginning to- 
morrow. We'll never have a_ better 
chance to see Futurist art. Do you 
think Mr. Durgan might drive us 
down?” 

Mr. Durgan thought she was asking 
me very prettily, but I was indignant 
at the pleading tone she used. It meant 
that pressure had to be brought before 
| would be obliging—at least it sounded 
like that. Then and there I pledged 


Durgan,” she 
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myself to stand by Cora, in case Jessica 
tried to do anything horrid to her. | 
thought Jessica might, for she had espe- 
cially not liked the thraldom in which 
Cora was holding Alan and Willis. 

“T think it would be delightful to see 





Ol NOULD DO SOMETHING FOR ME, MR. DURGAN ? 


the pictures,” I said, “if Mr. Durgan 
can take us.” 

So it was arranged that we should all 
go, though 1 think Jessica would have 
been pleased to omit Cora and me from 
the party. Her delight in the proposed 
excursion flattered Mr. Durgan, and | 
was sorry to see that, because it meant 


that I could not show him Jessica in her 


true light. All the way home he said 
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nice things impartially about both Cora 
and Jessica. He seemed to be as pleased 
at doing a favor for Jessica as he had 
been at dressing Cora. Jessica had 
almost got him to believe that he 
had arranged the exhibition for her 
pleasure. 

We went the very next day, starting 

early in the morning. I must say I was 

ok id to be fortified for those pictures by 
the pleasant air. I reckon I am sensi- 
tive nervously; at any rate, all those 
discordant Cubist colors and lines (for 
to me they can never be anything else) 
made me feel almost seasick. There 
were other people at that exhibition who 
looked like they shared my sensations. 

‘I am going at this show with an open 
mind,” Mr. Durgan said, and I am sure 
he kept it before every last picture. 

A few of the spectators looked enthu- 
siastic, a few gravely convinced, many 
doubtful, many more skeptical, while 
heaps of people were frankly hilarious. 
To my surprise | found that Alan 
and Willis were convinced. What Cora 
thought she did not say, and no one 
thought of asking her. But after Alan 
and Willis had confessed their faith she 
said to me: 

‘I believe I could paint like that.” 

I looked at her sharply. She was 
dressed in her new pre-Raphaelite style, 
and had won many admiring glances 
from people all day. But Alan and 
Willis, once they had entered the pic- 
ture-gallery, had paid her almost_no at- 
tention. They had hung about Jessica, 
who was helping them interpret. Mr. 
Durgan overheard what Cora said. He 
felt a pride in this creature he had made, 
and he agreed heartily: 

“Of course you could, if you wanted 
to.”’ 

[ saw a look of determination cross 
Cora’s face. She bought all the descrip- 
tive material there was in the exhibition- 
room, and all the colored reproductions, 
and at four o’clock she begged the rest 
of us to have tea without her, and call 
for her when we were ready to go home. 
Of course Jessica thought that this was a 
pose, and that Cora wanted to win the 
admiration of Alan and Willis by earnest 
attention to art. But I knew better. 

It was not until the next day that I 
had Mr. Durgan to my own self. Then 


I asked him what he thought of the pi: 
tures. He had refused to express hin 
self the day before. 

“Well,” he said, slowly, “that pictur 
of people sitting in a café—honestly, if 
you glance at it for a second, and the: 
turn your head away, it does look th: 
way a restaurant full of people does wher 
you first come in the door.’ 

‘All confused,” I said; “‘ves, but 
church full of people might look that 
way, too; or, for that matter, a hen- 
roost lighted by lamps.” 

Mr. Durgan laughed. ‘The thing 
like about you, Sallie dear, is your hon- 
esty and your uncompromisingness. To 
tell the truth, I’m more interested in 
our budding Futurists here than I am 
in the Cubists. I think Jessica Royce is 
a wonder to calmly pick up Coles and 
Raymond and make Futurists of them 
by a few turns of her tongue. She ought 
to have been a man, and I’m willing to 
back her in anything she goes after.” 

I was pleased that Mr. Durgan 
wanted Jessica to be a man, though 
I don’t know just why. 

“To my mind,” I began, “the cardi- 
nal virtue of a woman 1s—’ 

“Yes, Sallie, let’s talk of kee - aw- 


dinal virtues,” he interrupted, and of 


course after that there was no use in 
trying to do anything more with him. 

A few days later Cora called for me 
and asked me to come up to the shack 
in the woods behind the Gayley house, 
where she does her painting. She had 
on another pre-Raphaelite gown of sage- 
green and deep blue, and she looked 
more stunning than ever. I supposed 
she had a new picture to show me, and 
I was wondering what | could say about 
it, for | thought even less of her work 
than | did of Alan’s. She led me into 
the shack, and I ’most faltered on the 
doorway. Hung on the walls were eigh- 
teen or twenty Cubist pictures. 

“Wh- what!” I gasped. 

“| thought up all the ideas one night, 
and I’ve painted them at the rate of 
two or three a day,” she said. 

To my mind, the pictures showed it. 
If I had spoken the words as she did, my 
tone would have been desperate, but 
Cora, as usual, spoke quietly, with her 
upraised look that never reveals any- 
thing. 
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“There’s ‘The Child with the Mush- 
om.” she went on, “and ‘The Old 
lan with the Newspaper,’ “The Siren 
t Dawn,’ ‘The Vampire at Her Last 
Feast. ‘Mules Climbing a Hill,’ ‘Souls 
f Vision Looking at the Dog-star’—”’ 
She named them all, 
nd I went around 
rom picture to pic- 
ture with her. They 
dreadful 
and bi- 
In brief, 


showed a 
flaming color 
zarre lines. 
they were excessively 
Cubist. In the ‘Siren 
at Dawn’ and ‘The 
Vampire at Her Last 
Feast’ | thought | 
saw a dreadful bloated 
like ness to Je ssica, but 
when I locked from 
the pictures to Cora’s 
calm, uptilted face | 
couldn’t believe my 
eyes. 

“ve asked 
and Willis to 


Alan 


come 


in,” she said. - Chey’ ll 


little 
\lan means to 
stick to Impressionism 
in his own work, but 
Futurist art has made 
a deep impression on 
him.” 

** And Jessica 
Mr. Durgan?”’ | 
quired. ‘“‘Have 
invited them?” 

“| didn’t invite Jes- 
sica, and I thought 
I’d ask you first if you 
supposed Mr. Dur- 
gan would care to see 
them.” 

| certainly do think 
Cora has tact. 

“You haven't said what you thought 
of them,”’ she reminded me. 


be here in a 
while. 


and 
in- 
you 


“T—I’d believe they were part of 


the Richmond exhibition if you hadn't 
told me they were yours,” | 
feebly. 

“TI don’t ask more than that,” Cora 
said. 

Then Alan and Willis came in. 
stood staring in the doorway. 


said, 


They 
Next, 
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without a word, they examined picture 
after picture, reading the titles Cora had 
written under each. Then Alan broke 
into pages of praise, and Willis followed 
suit. While they were still admiring I 
saw Jessica coming. I reckon it was just 


ULD PAINT LIKE THAT 


by accident that she called, and some 
one at the house told her where Cora 
was. I went out to meet her, and told 
her that Cora had been painting Cubist 
pictures, and that Alan and Willis were 
wild about them. I thought maybe that 
would spike her guns, and that she would 
feel obliged to admire the pictures, too. 

She came in with her usual lofty air, 
expressed surprise and pleasure, and was 
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soon superciliously patronizing Cora. 
Vresently she began to find a fault here 
and there, but Alan flew to Cora’s de- 
fense. I reckon he felt bound to, since 
his admiration had been so unqualified 

and he certainly had a right to, because 
in Futurism, so it seems to me, you can 
make any interpretation you like of line 
and color. Willis hadn’t any technical 
arguments at his command, but he cer- 
tainly was spellbound over Cora’s 
achievement. Jessica suggested that 
Cora give a tea, and Cora said she would 
consider it, which meant, I knew, that 


she would do nothing of the kind. If 


Jessica meant to set our sensib le neigh- 
borhood laughing at Cora she would 
have some trouble in succeeding. 

| supposed that Cora kad done this to 
get Alan and Willis at her feet again, and 
that the device would be sure to keep 
Alan there. But the next thing that 
happened was that he was scarcely ever 
seen in her studio, though Willis still 
went. I couldn’t ask Cora what had 
come to pass, of course, but Willis fur- 
nished me the information. 

‘I’m glad I’m only a spectator at this 
art game,” he said. “If one is in it, one 
shows his—er—limitations. Jealousy 
now—I am always surprised when a man 
shows it.” 

| had a splendid chance just there to 
fly to the defense of women, but | was 
anxious to find out what he was driving 
at. He was both allusive and elusive, 
but I gathered that Jessica had become 
so enthusiastic over Cora’s work that 
she slighted Alan’s entirely, and Alan 
had turned sulky. Not that Willis put 
it in so many words, and not that Alan 
would have admitted jealousy, but 
that’s what it all meant. I saw what 
Willis didn’t—that Jessica had risked 
\lan’s displeasure against herself in or- 
der to disgruntle him with Cora. 

Mr Durgan made the next move in 
the game. 

“Sallie,” he said, “‘little Cora is very 
keen to meet a famous critic of Impres- 
sionistic art named Bradley. I happen 
to know him. How would it do to in- 
vite him down? He’d love a week i 
Albemarle County.” 

We smiled at each other delightedly. 

“T have to confess,” he said, “that 
she’d never heard of him till I told her 
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about him. Her passion for him wa 
sudden. I'd like to give her a leg up 
I beg your pardon, darling—a limb up.’ 

Mr. Durgan occasionally uses ver 
colloquial expressions, and it does not 
seem easy to change him in this regard 

“How about Jessica?” I said, wick 
edly. 

“Tl give her a limb up any time sh« 
wants it, too,” he said. 

Mr. Bradley came, and I wasn’t a bit 
surprised to hear that Cora had been 
selected to show him the way to Alan's 
studio. She said she couldn’t show him 
her pictures, because they wouldn't b: 
in her studio for a week. My impression 
was that she had hidden them in the 
attic, which | considered the best place 
for them. But | felt that Cora must 
have a lot of faith in Alan’s work to take 
the risk of showing them to a real art- 
critic. But her faith was justified, for 
Mr. Bradley was really very much inter- 
ested. He told Alan that he must meet 
the right people in New York, and have 
an exhibition, and that he would give 
him proper introductions. Mr. Durgan 
said to me afterward that Mr. Bradley 
really meant it all, and was interested to 
have found Alan, and meant to speak of 
him some time in his art criticisms. 

Alan was delighted, and property 
grateful to Cora, who, I took care to let 
him know, was the one who had been 
instrumental in getting Mr. Bradley 
down to Albemarle County. Mr. Brad- 
ley went on to visit friends in Culpeper 
County, promising to stop with Mr. 
Durgan on his way back. For a few 
days both Alan and Willis were com- 
peting in their attentions to Cora. Next, 
suddenly both of them veered over to 
Jessica. For a day or two | wondered. 
Then I got the explanation through an 
informal supper to which Jessica had 
invited us. It was Futurism once more. 

After supper, those of us who were 
ignorant—which meant Cora and Mr. 
Durgan and me—were instructed by 
Jessica and Willis, Alan sitting by, 
gravely approving. It seems that there 
is such a thing as Futurist poetry. It 
comes from Italy, and it attempts to 


synthetize the mechanical sensibility of 


modern life, whatever that is. It seeks 


for essential lyricism, for the faculty of 


intoxicating and being ourselves intoxi- 
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ited by life. Between them, Jessica 
nd Willis, helped out by a word or two 
from Alan, quoted the opinion that the 
Futurist poetry has a style, “polychro- 
natic, polymorphous, and polyphonic, 
that may not only animalize, vegetalize, 
electrify, and liquefy itself, but penetrate 
and express the essence and the atom 
fe of matter.” They bombarded us 
with epithets. 
“Words at liberty,”’ Alan said. 
“The absolute freedom of images and 
( ymparisons drawn between remote or 
even contradictory objects,” Willis con- 
ti buted. 
“Onomatopoetic words, geometrical 
and mechanical glory,” Jessica finished. 
| had seen all | wanted of *‘ geometri- 
cal and mechanical glory” in the Cubist 
painting, so I prepared for an evening 
of bewilderment. It seems that, when 
it is written down, Futurist poetry looks 
a good deal like a pillar on a platform: 
that is, of words running perpendicular, 


like this: 


li 


gs 


Ss UIE onue 


palaces 


Those are supposed to be words at lib- 
erty, or free. When they are declaimed, 
as Jessica and Willis declaimed them, 
they are just as free, but they seem to 
have a little more meaning, because they 
are helped out by expression and gesture. 
Even at that, the Futurist poetry which 
Jessica and Willis had written meant 
nothing to me but two handsome people 
engaged in telling us the subjects they 
were going to declaim about, and then 
getting up and saying, in well-modulated 
voices, a few nouns and adjectives, with- 
out syntax, more or less remotely bear- 
ing on those subjects. Jessica’s poems 
were called “‘Fires at Sunset,” ‘ Wild 
Geese in a North Wind,” “Souls in 
Shackles.”’ Willis called his “* Messages 
from a White Soul,” “Love in the New 
Paradise,” ‘Airships Commanding the 
World.” Purely of their own initiative, 
they gave us encores, 
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Of course none of us could say much 
except, ““How very interesting!” But 
the three votaries forgave us. It seems 
that when you get to that pure heaven 
where you cannot only appreciate, but 
make Futurist poetry, you also pardon 
those blind souls who halt when they 
are invited to come and find the light. 
But what concerned me was not Futurist 
poetry, but the way Alan and Willis 
were both worshiping at Jessica’s altar. 
Poor Cora drooped under it. When we 
had driven her home | expressed my 
mind freely to Mr. Durgan. 

“Sallie, hold on a minute,” he said. 
‘I reckon I’m not to blame. I told you 
I’d give Jessica a leg up, the same as | 
did Cora.” 

“Oh, Mr. Durgan!’’ I cried. 

“Don’t you worry, Sallie; I know 
you're backing Cora, but the competi- 
tion will be good for her. She was dying 
of dry-rot.” 

“What did you do for Jessica?” I 
asked. 

**’Told her I had a friend in New York 
who had just translated an Italian book 
about Futurist poetry — just got the 
manuscript finished. | borrowed a car- 
bon copy for Jessica.” 

| groaned, and Mr. Durgan seemed 
right distressed. He offered to do any- 
thing | wanted him to, but I said no, 
to let things take their course. But he 
insisted that he would back Cora, since 
I did. He was so remorseful that | 
yielded, and said if there was anything 
harmless he could do for Cora, I’d be 
willing. | said it against my _ better 
judgment, though what he immediately 
proposed seemed innocuous enough. He 
proposed to give a dinner in honor of 
Cora. Bradley was coming back, and it 
would show Bradley how much we 
thought of our little pre-Raphaelite 
friend. He thought Bradley had shown 
a good deal of interest in Cora, and per- 
haps—who knew? 

He gave the dinner. Cora sat on his 
right, and Mr. Bradley next her, and 
Alan on the other side. But, unfortu- 
nately, all tables have their limitations. 
Jessica, whom we had to invite, since 
we'd all been seeing so much of one 
another lately, sat just where Mr. Brad- 
ley could get a splendid view of her—and 
she had never looked so lovely. He 
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gazed and gaze d, and after the men had 
joined us in the drawing-room he flew 
to Jessica. He showed the rest of us as 
little attention as he decently could, and 
he simply didn’t look at Cora again. 
All this was on Monday, and every day 
during the rest of the week he was with 
Jessica, and the two of them often added 
Alan and Willis to themselves, so that 
they could discuss Futurist poetry, to 
which they were trying to convert Mr. 
Bradley. 

*“There’s nothing more we can do,”’ 
Mr. Durgan said in a resigned tone. 

My own conviction was that he—not 
we—had done too much already, but | 
said nothing. It was Cora who made 
the next move by doing what she had 
intended should be no move at all. She 
came to church next Sunday clad in her 
old sober brown clothes. When the ser- 
vice was over, Mr. Durgan and I drove 
her home. We made no comment and 
she made no explanation till she had 
arrived at her front steps. Then she 
said, with her head down: 

‘I couldn’t stand it; I’ve not got any 
courage. I can’t fight with anybody for 
anything, and | reckon Jessica is born 
to be made much of, and I’m not. | 
reckon [’ll go back to my dark corner. 
I don’t count—even in pre-Raphaelite 
clothes. You all look on me even then 
not as a person, but as a decorative 
object. You stick me in front, but you 
push my soul into its old dafk corner.” 

Then she went into the house. Mr. 
Durgan and I stared at each other. 
Tacitly we agreed not to discuss the 
subject. Mr. Durgan merely said that 
Bradley had left the night before and 
had shown him various clippings in 
which Alan Coles’s pictures were men- 
tioned. There was a little gain for the 
community, Mr. Durgan added. 

The next afternoon he and I went to 
see Cora. We found herinherstudio,Inot 
in sober brown, but clad in her pre- 
Raphaelite clothes. 

“Well, I’m glad you’ve gone back to 
them,”” Mr. Durgan said, frankly, “for 
they belong to you.” 
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“They are the livery of happiness to 
day,” Cora said, and [ fairly jumped at 
the joy in her voice. “But I reckon I’d 
not be wearing them if it hadn’t been 
for my reaction into the brown clothes 
yesterday.” 

“I bet you’re engaged to be married,” 
Mr. Durgan guessed. 

“Of course,” Cora said; “he told me 
last night, and he said he didn’t realize 
till he saw me in those old brown clothes 
that I was the one woman in the world 
for him.” 

“And Alan so artistic, too,” I mur- 
mured., 

- It isn’t Alan,” Cora said, indignant- 
ly. “Just because I was silly over him 
at sixteen doesn’t mean—and, besides, no 
one knew I was silly—and, besides, if 
Willis didn’t know whether he loved 
Jessica or me at first, how could I tell 
at first whether it was Willis or Alan | 
was fond of? I couldn’t bear not to have 
them both nice to me, after all the years 
when no one said sweet things to me 
but old men.” 

‘How about Jessica?” Mr. Durgan 
said. “‘T like that girl. Is Alan—” 

“Oh, Alan only cares for his art,” 
Cora said, in a tone which was a trifle 
too well satished, “‘but Willis says Mr. 
Bradley told him that he’d never been 
bowled over by any one as he was by 
Jessica. He’s going to write to her, and, 
if | know her, she’ll be in New York 
before long, giving him a chance.” 

“I guess you and your Willis will 
have great old times practising Futurist 
art together,” Mr. Durgan said, with a 
sly smile. 

“No, no,” said Cora, gravely; “ poor 
Willis only did it to get away from grief, 
and he’s got me now. And I only did 
it to show Willis | wasn’t behind the 
times.” 

“Well,” Mr. Durgan said, when we 
had gone, “I always said art has its 
uses—even Futurist art. And now that 
its function is over in our little commu- 
nity, dearly beloved Sallie, repeat these 
words after me: ‘My love for you is my 
kee-aw-dinal virtue.’”’ 
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551) Brown’s beautiful room 
| #> that the snowy thor- 
Si 


: 3 ft was so still in Mrs. 
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5 oughfare upon which 
eax her house stood might 
sin LZ have been miles away 
Sey Lass) from New York. Young 
Dr. Butler had felt this room to be a 
ry special place as soon as he entered 
He dreaded, however, meeting the 
ady of the house, although he was dis- 
tinctly proud of having her for a patient. 
He pondered the never-failing remem- 
brance of Dr. Pentridge, who sent for him 
always now when his medical efforts 
demanded surgical co-operation, but 
he felt that much wealth insulates the 
sympathies, and thus, even among his 
patients, scorned the possessors of noto- 
rious riches, unless they could ciaim the 
rarer distinction of unusual disease. 

Mrs. Brown was merely known to him 
as a moneyed person. “The reason,” 
he said to himself, “‘that this particular 
goose of a woman is keeping me waiting 
is that her maid is hunting her a boudoir 
cap. The female of the plutocrat ad- 
mits a doctor only when she is armed, 
so to speak, boudoir-cap-a-pié!” 

The door opened and a footman en- 
tered. ‘“‘Dr. Pentridge,’’ he said, with 
sepulchral sonority, “is unable to meet 
you. He will telephone your house 
about eight, sir.” 

“Thank you. Does Mrs. 
know that I am here?” 

“Yes, sir. She has just come in.” 

Dr. Butler withdrew his charge of the 
boudoir cap, and a few moments later the 
door opened again and a small, rather 
heavy woman moved through it with 
rapid and distinguished grace. Her hu- 
morous mouth and darkly tragic eyes 
were odd companions in a lovely oval 
face framed in hair just turning gray 
above the ears it covered, ears from 
which two glittering ornaments de- 
pended. Pearls clasped her neck; her 
coat was of sable. In a word, she was 
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dressed as the carelessly rich alone can 
dress. 

When she spoke her voice was a de- 
light — slow, solemn, caressing, with a 
little laughter ever behind it, as the face 
of a nymph at play might show between 
the funereal foliage of cypresses. 

‘I am sorry to keep you,” she said, 
“but you will realize that the snow 
makes the going difficult, Dr. Butler.” 

“Yes. Did you hear that Dr. Pent- 
ridge can’t get here?” 

‘That makes no difference. Let us 
not bother him. I will show you my 
shoulder, and you will decide what is 
best to do.” 

“Very well.” 

She rose and took off her heavy coat. 
“I'll ring for my maid,” she said. 

\ slender young Irishwoman appeared 
while Dr. Butler conversed rapidly— 
praising Dr. Pentridge, alluding to his 
skill, deploring the short but vivid 
zenith of surgical glory as evinced by 
the vogue of the individual—just the 
routine chatter he knew so well how to 
deliver in his brisk, pleasant voice. His 
handsome face was keen as he helped the 
maid pull back a bodice of exquisite lace. 

“How long has this been here?” he 
asked in his examination. 

“Not long. It’s the result of an in- 
jury. A box fell on me.” 

He caught the expression of her maid’s 
face, and it interested him as she shot 
a look of admiration at her mistress. 
He had not seen many such glances from 
servants toward their employers. 

“This is nothing serious,” he said, 
slowly; “it will have to be cut out, 
though, and it will leave a scar, per- 
haps—not a large scar.” 

“When will you do it?” 

“The sooner the better.” 

“To-morrow at nine?” 

“Very well, to-morrow at nine.” 

She made no attempt to rearrange her 
bodice, but slipped her great fur coat 
over it. 
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“Sometimes it hurts me,” she ob- 
served, casually. 

“Il am sure it does, 

“Could it—recur?”’ she asked. 

“No; no indeed. It’s nothing like 
that. You had an abrasion—a cut—it 
became infected and the infection was 
neglected—that’s all.”’ 

The maid led him away to wash his 
hands in a gorgeous dressing-room. His 
patient’s face went with him. He 
didn’t think about its being pretty or 
plain; he merely observed it as he did 
most things, coolly, thoroughly, because 
they were there to be observed. 

He was interested in the luxury of her 
house, finding it an agreeable contrast 
to the long, bare halls of his hospital 
with their numbered doors. 

He returned to the large and lovely 
room where Mrs. Brown was standing 
before the fire. 

“Dr. Pentridge said I’d not have to 
take ether,” she said. 

**No, no; cocaine.” 

Good night,” she added, suddenly, 
“and thank you so much for your 
promptitude in coming.” 

Although she evinced no desire to de- 
tain him, she sped him with a dazzling 
smile. He took her hand and gazed 
at her admiringiy, with a memory of 
her maid’s admiration. 


he answered. 


It was very late in the evening, and 
Dr. Butler, anticipating early activities, 
had been asleep for two hours. More 
snow was falling, draping dingy fences 
between disordered back yards in heavy 
COV erings of perfect white. A telephone 
bell rang stridently, and Dr. Butler’s 
hand was alert to snatch the receiver 
almost before his eyes opened. 

“Yes?” he said. 

“This is Mrs. Brown,” a voice replied. 
“I can’t have you to-morrow morning, 
after all. I have a chance to do a dear 
friend a real service. A sudden—er 
stress has arisen. I will call you up as 
soon as I’ve done that. I mean, when 
my services are completed I will ask 
immediately for yours.” 

“Thank you. I’m so sorry you're in 
trouble,” he returned, impulsively; “* but 
don’t delay. That abscess is painful, 
and | find that type of thing does not 
decrease of itself.” 


“No. I do hope you weren’t asl: 
Good night.” 

He hung up the receiver and looked 
out at the hurrying downfall of wi 
flakes. He was grievously disappoint 

*That’s what we human beings ar 
he said, thoughtfully, “little white spor 
against a night of mystery, and—falling 
down on everything.” 

As he drew the blankets up about his 
shoulders Mrs. Brown’s face flashed on 
him through the darkness. “‘ That wom- 
an was in trouble,” he muttered, sleep- 
ily; “her voice was tense.” 

At the end of the next day but one, 
after hours of continuous operation, Dr. 
Butler lay on his sister’s big leather 
lounge, letting her beat him at piquet 

“Oh,” she said, “I saw Mrs. Brown 
to-day—witty Tilly Brown. I didn’t 
know you knew her.” 

“I don’t, really. 
Pentridge.”’ 

“Why, you wild being! She told m« 
you were to operate on her in the morn- 
ing. I hope you're not forgetting it 
she’s a pretty important person.” 

The telephone rang at that moment, 
and Mrs. Clarkson good-naturedly an- 
swered it. “Mrs. Brown wants to 
speak with you, Billy,” she said. 

Dr. Butler got up briskly, as if he 
had not touched scissors or sutures for 
the whole long day. 
he said, stifly. He then added, at in- 
tervals: “I’m sorrv to hear that. 
Yes, I can perfectly—nine o'clock... . 
Hope you have a good night’ — and, 
“*Good-by.” 

Returning to his sister, he finished 
their game, kissed her good night, and 
started away his own house. She 
said as he left her: 

“T hope Mrs. Brown isn’t suffering. 
She was charming to me this afternoon 
at the club, but every one remarked how 
badly she looked.” 

“Perhaps she'll feel better presently,” 
he called back as he slammed the house 
door. 

Nine o'clock of the next morning 
found him already at work setting out 
various sterile objects on a little table 
by Mrs. Brown’s ornate bed. 


I saw her once for 


“Good evening,” 


He was 


still uttering the operator’s reassuring 
patter. Mrs. Brown, closely attended 
by her maid in black, as he by his nurse 
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white), sat back upon pillows, with- 

a boudoir cap, listening eagerly to 
he said. At the appointed time 

slipped her shoulder out of a fine 

plainly fashioned night-gown, re- 
line her torso encased in a skin- 
ht covering of close-knit merino. 

You can,” she directed, ‘“‘cut this 

t thing | have on just where the 

nD 1S. Be quite ruthless.” 

le cut out a little round piece care- 

y as a beginning. 

‘Mr. Brown,” she was saying, “‘left 

r Jekyll Island this morning. I didn’t 

nk this was serious enough to detain 
him Oh!” 

He had pulled at the edge of the hole 
he had cut, and the shirt had torn across 
the shoulders like paper, revealing five 
frightful welts on the firm flesh of her 
white back. 

“Mrs. Brown!” he cried, explosively, 
‘don’t those hurt terribly?” 

“They've kept me awake all night.” 

“How did you do it?” 

\lthough she fastened her eyes on 
him pleadingly, and said, “Don’t ask 
me,” adding, “I don’t want to tell,” 
the impression she made on him was 
that she didn’t want him to tell. It 
was as if the plea in her dark, tragic 
eyes were articulate speech, as if he 
heard their silent message. With a 
great pity at his heart and a decided 
moisture sheathing for an instant the 
keenness of his eyes, he began to pre- 
pare his operating area. 

‘I can give you something to help 
those bruises,” was what he said, qui- 
etly. He felt bound within a secret, 
speechlessly but explicitly bound. A 
lump rose in his throat, and he longed 
for opportunity to tell Mr. Brown what 
he thought of him. 

\s, with a strip of plaster, he fastened 
a cushion of sterilized gauze on top of 
his excision, he said within himself, 
“Any one could call that back bruised, 
but the deeper diagnosis connects such 
an injury with its author.” 

While his nurse cleared up he drew 
a wide chintz chair to the place where his 
folding-table had been. “I am going 
to sit here ten minutes to see if your 
back remains comfortable,” he said. 

She smiled on him slowly. When he 
rose to go, after an hour of intimate, 
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humorous talk, he felt as if her smile 
were still incomplete, as if its ultimate 
radiance still awaited him. But above 
the tender mobility of her lips, the egress 
of her quaintness and her wit, her dark 
eyes stood for sorrow. Like black- 
bordered columns in a newspaper, they 
gave notice of tragedy before their 
meaning was mastered 1n detail. 

Despite the fact that his long chat 
with Mrs. Brown had delayed him all 
day, Dr. Butler felt particulariy cheer- 
ful at nightfall. Little things she had 
said came sailing across the surface of 
his mind—little things that showed the 
temper of hers. He felt that he knew 
when her back had been so bruised, for 
the great black-and-purple stripes had 
not been there on his first examination. 
He recalled her voice as it crossed the 
wind-tossed wire of that blizzard-blown 
night, and felt sick as he thought about 
it all. 

His sister asked about Mrs. Brown at 
dinner, adding that she had withdrawn 
from the club dancing-class that after- 
noon. 

\ cryptic contortion passed over his 
face. “‘She may feel like- dancing 
again presently,” he said. “‘You never 
can tell.” 

‘I hope she’s not suffering!” 

“Suffering!” he laughed rather bit- 
terly. “‘What some of the women in 
her position endure would daunt the 
wife of a drunken tinker. Physical suf- 
fering seems almost a relief to them 
after their mental anguish. ‘Think of 
the daily jarring of a refined woman by 
a cruel husband whose servants and 
lawyers and doctors screen his worst 
self from the outer world.” 

‘You talk like an envenomed femi- 
nist to-night, Billy,” Mrs. Clarkson 
said, laughing. ‘“‘You usually regard 
woman as a waste creation. I| think, 
bar details like minor operations, Mrs. 
Brown leads a perfectly satisfactory 
life.” 


The telephone rang and Dr. Butler 


caught up the receiver. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I was afraid it 
might. I'll come round and spray it 
with a numbing solution. Yes, I'll bring 
something to make you sleep, at once.” 

He did not tell Mrs. Clarkson that it 
was Mrs. Brown with whom he had 
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just talked. But his sister looked at 
him with deep affection as she said, 

“You sound so kind and dependable 
when your peevish patients call you up 
like that.” 

“T’ve got to be to hold down my 
trade,” he answered. ‘Good night, 
Cecilia.” 

It is torturing to be acutely conscious 
of a woman’s personal attraction while 
powe rless to lessen her personal griefs. 
Dr. Butler felt, as he hurried along Park 
Avenue, as if he had actually proved 
the dark tragedy of five welts and an 
abscess, and knew it from the initial 
blow to the crucial excision, and be- 
yond. He sometimes whistled with as- 
tonished admiration at Mrs. Brown’s 
magnificent reticence. 

Presently a footman took him in a 
lift to the top of her house, and he noise- 
lessly entered her bedroom. 

“Good evening,” he said. ‘What 
glorious flowers!” 

“They smell like a funeral,” she an- 
swered, “‘and a funeral, in view of my 
present suffering, seems a good idea.” 

He assuaged her very real physical 
pain and waited to see if she would prob- 
ably have a good night, while he en- 
joyed the best evening of his life. Her 
droll speech, her dramatic eyes, the au- 
thority of her gray hair verging on a 
countenance of girlish freshness and 
adolescent pink, bewitched him. He sat 
in silence, facing a shadéd lamp. _ Inex- 
pressible impulses swayed him. 

Her vital hand grew limp, her eyes 
were sealed down with their white lids. 
Many words of tenderness died choking 
in his throat. 

He rose, gamely impersonal, smiled at 
her maid, and tiptoed from the room. 

And she still slept, remote, serene, 
conveyed to a precinct of calm by the 
medical magic of his capsules while he 
suffered the world’s worst exile as he 
left her. He felt more alone outside 
her house than did the one man surviv- 
ing shipwreck in a nameless and un- 
charted sea. 

On his way home he stopped in at 
the hospital and met Dr. Pentridge in 
the corridor. 

“Hello, Butler! You have made a 
hit with the Browns.” 

‘I’m glad—they’re nice people.” 


“Samuel returns to-morrow. H, 
writes me he’s been ill all the time | 
been away. He’s had tonsilitis.” 

“Tough luck for a poor, hard-working 
me al like Brown to get sick on Vv: 
tion.’ 

Pentridge grinned, and the two s¢ 
rated without further formality. 

But the next day Butler went ag 

Mrs. Brown’s. The housemaid had 
a ganglion. He smote it with a book 
and it dispersed, but he gave Mrs 
Brown a dissertation of at least two 
hours, presumably on ganglions. The 
day after that he read in a newspaper 
(on the front page) that Mr. Brown had 
left Jekyll Island for New York, suffer- 
ing from tonsilitis. It is to be recorded 
that he felt no sympathy for the indis- 
posed traveler, but he dropped in to 
see how the housemaid’s hand _pro- 
gressed, and was rewarded by a happy 
hour with her mistress. 

It was very dark—the dark of the 
next day’s dawn. Dr. Butler was sleep- 
ing the profound and restful sleep of 
man who uses hands as well as head 
in warfare with the world. A watch- 
man stood outside his door, a Meunier 
hgure of the sturdy work-and-break- 
of-day laborer. He alternately pressed 
the electric button and bawled. 

“Guess the party sleeps in the back 
of the house,”’ he said at last. 

“You said your folks *phoned?”’ 

“That’s right,” the chauffeur roared 
in answer. “I gotta pinch him or lose 
my job.” 

Dr. Butler’s head appeared at a front 
window. ‘What do you want?” he 
demanded. 

“You,” the chauffeur called. “Dr. 
Pentridge has been trying to get you 
by telephone for two hours. You’r 
sure some sleeper.” 

The doctor retired swiftly to the 
clamor of a telephone. 

“Yes, Dr. Pentridge. ... The car is 
here... . Trachea?.. 
course. ... Sorry to hear it... . J About 
half an hour. Good-by.”’ 

He put up the receiver with a scared 
face. Dr. Pentridge had told him Mr. 
Brown was choking and would die with- 
out operation. His bag for such an 
emergency was ready; he stopped at 
Boskill’s for extra tubes of divers makes, 
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and summoned his pet nurse before he 
found himself, at last, in the motor. 

Lights streamed out from the Browns’ 
great house, and a weary servant opened 
the hall door before he could ring. Mrs. 
Brown, disheveled and dressed in a 
crumpled riding-habit, placed an icy 
hand in his grasp. 

“| was out when they brought him,” 
she said, despairingly, ‘‘and when | 
came in he couldn’t speak. I was tak- 
ing a last riding-lesson before he should 
arrive home. I’ve had no time to 
change, you see.” 

“Let me see him now,” he answered, 
gently. “Is Dr. Pentridge with him?” 

“Yes; but I must speak to you one 
moment—in here.” 

She almost pushed him into a coat 
cupboard beneath her stone stairway, 
grasping a fur cape to steady herself, 
as it hung richly against the bare 
wall. 

“For both of us,” she whispered, 
hoarsely, “save him. It means so much 
to both of us.” 

His heart leaped in his side and he 
put his hands resolutely behind his back. 
‘Thank you, dear lady, for your hones- 
ty. My standards would be corrupted 
for ever if I did one whit less than my 
best—now.”’ 

The tears rose in her eyes before he 
left her, but as he entered the lift he 
felt a little sense of disappointment 
that she could have thought. for an in- 
stant that he would be tempted to use 
his professional training in ahy interest 
but the preservation of life—no matter 
whose life. 

“Both of us,” he murmured, as he 
opened Mr. Brown’s bedroom door. He 
held it a second in his hand, stunned 
at the magnificence of morality. He 
thought with awe of the persistence of 
the moral idea in this pampered woman, 
who would prefer that he put forth the 
honest utmost of his skill, even though 
it reinforced the shackle on her wedding 
finger. 

“Both of us,” reverberated its’ cheer 
within him as he found the pulse of 
Sammy Brown. It raced weakly above 
his long, limp hand. Dr. Butler’s eves 
dwelt on the miserable being before him, 
and the ecstatic possibilities of Mrs. 
Brown’s phrase were eclipsed for the 


moment in the depths of his profession | 
pity. 

When he withdrew with Dr. Pentric 
they agreed, after a few words in ¢ 
toneless calm of their professional voic: 
that no time must be lost before 
operation. ‘Lhey went together to pe: 
form the varied preparations; the 
esthetist was at hand; the operatii 
nurse appeared casually; the room next 
the patient’s showed forth the grim and 
white-shrouded order of a house surg 
cally pre-empted. Mrs. Brown brought 
him a cup of coffee with her own hand 

“Afterward,” he said, gently. 

She took it meekly aw ay. 

Doors were closed and wiadovw 
opened. Mr. Sammy Brown was car- 
ried in to the operating-table, looking 
much more peaceful than when Dr. 
Butler had examined him in bed fifteen 
minutes before. Mrs. Brown was kindl) 
thrust from the room, and with a fev 
explanatory words to his colleague th 
surgeon began his work. 

Time was not in the tenseness of D: 
Butler’s effort. His patient was fear- 
fully weak, and only quickness could 
save him. His nurse wiped his fore- 
head for him, dripping with the sweat 
of his passionate toil. He nodded sharp- 
ly, and doggedly did the next thing 
His lip quivered with the strain un- 
der his artificial calm, and he cast a 
glance of inquiry at the anesthetist, 
who shrugged his shoulders and _ said 
nothing. 

But at last the final stitch was tied, 
the bandages placed, the long strain lay 
behind him like a hill hard climbed, and 
his patient breathed, as he did, mor 
easily. 

Mrs. Brown could not speak as he 
passed her in the hall. She looked at 
him dumbly with tired eyes as he drank 
his coffee in the dining-room. All the 
drawing-room windows were open in 
spite of the cold, and the servants wer 
saying hard things about the smell 
that surgery leaves behind it. Quiet 
and pale, Dr. Butler began the day’s 
rounds. 

All stress had died away in_ the 
Brown household. Dr. Butler alone 
had the worn look of one who waits 
in solitude, for he had decided that if 
Mrs. Brown meant to be more than 
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in, he could but acquiesce in her 

resolve and magnificent conduct. 
talked pretty freely about the snares 

ymen in connection with the medical 

I and raked over one or two old 
\dals while dining with two other 

sici1ans. And always he felt the 

mn pride of a conscious principal 

, noble tragedy, and soon his visits 

the Browns’ house ceased. They had 
pretext of renewal. 

His word was law with hosts of wom- 

they quoted it confidentially in 
ps, loudly at luncheons, reverently 
the houses of death and of birth; but 
ne of them could have abided by her 
ithful impulses through years of dis- 
ppointed matrimony as did this inex- 
ible and intrepid Tilly Brown. He 
ove his work about her life, he looked 
for her in the dim streets on winter 
ifternoons, he expected her voice every 
time the telephone rang, and his skill 
hone out of his strange preoccupation 
s a jewel shines against a black gown. 

He had passed her early in the after- 
noon of the year’s first spring day. The 
tream of motors going south at three 
‘clock in the long and narrow city had 
received her car, and he had seen her, 
erave of face but gaily dressed; remote, 
without knowledge of his nearness, al- 
though he felt his eyes burning at sight 
of her. And throughout his busy after- 
noon her face had followed him until 
he had finished his last visit far north 
on Riverside Drive and was standing 
waiting for his motor as it came slowly 
toward him, passing a steep side-street. 

\ heavy truck followed close behind 
it. 

\ snapping sound came to his ears, 
and from the truck’s side he saw what 
looked like spray, tiny slivers of glass 
from a motor’s wind-shield, thrown far 
up in the air by collision. The truck- 
driver swore vividly; each horrid phrase 
he used fell on the soft evening with per- 
fect and malign distinctness. Instinc- 
tively helpful, Dr. Butler ran to the 
car that had rammed the truck. Mrs. 
Brown was alighting from it. 


“Are you hurt?” he said, his voice 


weak with fright. 


“No. Is Sims?” 

“No,” rejoined the chauffeur. “‘My 
brake wouldn’t work. We can get home 
all nght.” 

“You take the car down directly in 
front of us. | will follow with Dr. But- 
ler in his car,” said Mrs. Brown. 

Dr. Butler did not speak; he was 
looking at her very gravely. 

“Sam is so delighted that I can ride 
now,” she went on, happily, “and I’ve 
never told him about my accidents. 
You know that abscess thing | had came 
from my mare backing me into the 
stable door with the key in the lock. 
Why the key didn’t penetrate my lung 
| have yet to learn.” 

“And the stripes on your back? 
asked, quietly. 

‘The same mare put me off on a cul- 
vert shield that was lying on the grass 

that hurt horribly.” 

“It must have,” he answered. “You 
were fortunate not to fare worse. Why 
wouldn’t you tell me at the time?” 

“1 was afraid you might write to Sam 
and advise him not to let me break my 
nec thas 

“Oh. And he is quite well now?” 

“Yes. | wish we ever saw you. We 
like you so much.” 

“That should comfort me just now,” 
he answered, “for | am strangely out 
of conceit with myself.” 

“That,” she answered, calmly, ‘‘is 
because your patients demand too much 
of you. You give, give, give!” 

“There is a slang phrase about giving 
yourself away,” he said, slowly. 

“But that is different,” she cried, 
quickly. 

** Different and even less pleasant,”’ he 
rejoined. 

“You gave Sam back to me,” she 
whispered, gratefully, “and I thank 
you from my heart.” 

She reached out for his hand in the 
dusk and held it closely. 

He had often dreamed of her hand- 
clasp, but now, as he looked boldly at 
her, he hated it. 

“Mr. Brown,” he declared, in- 
cisively, ““was a stronger man than | 
realized.” 
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“A PORTRAIT,” BY SEYMOUR THOMAS 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 























“A Portrait,’? by Seymour 


Thomas 


HE art of Mr. Thomas is a deduction, rather 

than a record of externals. In this portrait of 

his wife it is his way of seeing, rather than his 
manner of recording, that is chiefly interesting, and 
the observer finds himself saying, “If one could but 
see a thing in that way, the execution would not be 
very difficult.” With visual faculties highly cultivated, 
he aims to make his color-tones express the subjective 
interest felt in his sitter. In fact, he would differentiate 
the characters of his subjects by his choice of tones. 
This involves a subtlety of insight distinctly modern, 
and results in something that is the antithesis of the 
objective portrait. 

Born and brought up in Texas, Mr. Thomas, after 
his Paris training, found himself drawn toward Whistler, 
through the elder painter’s fine sense of harmony and 
his alert, intuitive perception. Surely it was the exam- 
ple of Whistler that counseled the tender chords of 
brown and golden-green running through this portrait. 

In Whistler, too, he found a sense of beauty, subtle, 
nervous, refined, akin to his own,—that personal equa- 
tion which each must develop for himself. For, be it 
remembered, it is his sense of beauty rather than any 
technical manner which permanently distinguishes a 
painter’s work from that of his fellows. Mr. Thomas’s 
method is predetermined from the first brush-stroke, 
and his certainty of touch insures the result that he 
sets out to achieve; furthermore, one cannot but recog- 
nize the subtle felicity of his design. The modish 
veil over the face is a concession perhaps difficult to 
account for in one possessing Mr. Thomas’s artistic 
perception; but the work, as a whole, is the expression 
of a highly sensitive organization—of an artist who is 
able to record in permanent form a fleeting vision of 
the hidden side of life. 

W. Stanton Howarop. 
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ward Garnett’s recent remarks 

on American fiction is in pleas- 
ing contrast to the temper of the Eng- 
lish reviewers who used to deal out 
a punitive instruction to our infant au- 
thorship. To be sure, we are so grown 
up now that there is no longer the need 
for the severity which our critics over 
there perhaps justly practised, but we 
think we are not wrong in supposing 
the milder method of our contemporary 
critic partially an effect of advancing 
civilization in his art. Not to generalize 
too widely, we may safely claim for Mr. 
Garnett a representative quality in his 
attitude toward our novelists, who, when 
they are bad, as they mostly are, do 
not suffer such pitiless condemnation 
from competent criticism abroad as from 
the same criticism at home. This may 
be for the reason that they are not 
noticed at all in England, while for one 
reason or other they are pretty gen- 
erally noticed here. Before this we 
have claimed for our average criticism a 
very notable fidelity to its duty, and we 
be to claim again that whatever is the 
secret of our present literary condition, 
in which our fiction is mostly not litera- 
ture, our criticism is not to blame for it. 
One cannot say how it came about; it 
is as if it were a germ disease, which 
began to be epidemic shortly after the 
Spanish War, though the microbe was 
by no means unknown to science in the 
middle eighteen-nineties, or even earlier. 
Like other infections, the disease soon 
began to rage with an ever-increasing 
virulence; but we think that of late 
years it has begun to abate. 

No one knows why or how an epidemic 
begins to abate; it is not because of the 
doctors; it runs its’ course, and then 
ceases, or becomes mildly endemic. It 
is now some time since American heroes 
could count upon the favor of readers by 
going abroad and marrying princesses of 
the blood in fabulous European coun- 
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tries; it is quite, or almost, ten years 
since we have seen a popular novel ad- 
vertised over a whole page of a New 
York journal, or feverishly announced as 
the best-seller from day to day or week 
to week, in all the literary centers of the 
Union, and even at the up and down 
town book-stores of the metropolis. The 
thing was, as business of all kinds always 
is, simply commercial; too simply to be 
consciously or guiltily commercial. It 
is not now from a better conscience in 
the authors or publishers, or from a 
greater vigilance in the guardians of the 
public taste, that the situation has 
changed; it is not even because people 
had got enough, when it seemed as if 
they could never be filled with the stuff 
fed into them. 

The stuff is still fed into them, but not 
in the quantity of former days, or quite 
the quality. Mr. Garnett, well known 
as one of the foremost London reviewers, 
calls his paper “Some Remarks on 
American and English Fiction,” but it 
is mainly an inquiry into “the state of 
polite learning,” as the eighteenth cen- 
tury would have called it, among us 
Americans; and he justly finds it worse 
than it is among his countrymen. He 
is quite right in his contention that the 
popular English novelists, with all their 
defects, are not so positively bad as ours. 
He names names, but in reporting the 
general effect of his remarks we will 
not do so, especially American names; 
though we may say that some he censures 
are those which intelligent American 
criticism (and once more we declare it 
to be generally very intelligent) censures 
as well as he; he is even more lenient 
than the best of our critics have been 
and would be. If there is a fault in 


these, it is that they have not recog- 
nized so fully what is hopeful and actu- 
ally excellent in our fiction as what is 
hopelessly bad. They know as well as 
he that the incalculable majority of our 
novels are worthless, and they would 
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probably be readier than he to own that 
if the popular English novels are better 
it is because the popular English taste 
is better. With us, the popular taste is 
so bad, so ignorant, so vulgar, that it 
suggests the painful doubt whether lit- 
eracy is a true test of intelligence and 
a rightful ground of citizenship. Since 
we are about saying these offensive 
things, we will go a little further and 
say that the literary taste of the average 
Russian Jews in the East Side is supe- 
rior to that of the average native Amer- 
ican free-library public. But how the 
bad taste of this American average came 
to be the law of our fiction, and prac- 
tically to forbid the acceptance of good 
fiction on a great popular scale, we can- 
not assume to say. We can only say 
that it does, and leave the answer to 
the psychologists. 

Yet we are bound to say that quan- 
titatively the case is not quite so bad 
as Mr. Garnett seems to think. That 
is, there are more good American fic- 
tionists, with high ideals and (if you 
will) involuntary devotion to them, than 
he seems to know of. By test of the 
native touch we should not find genuine 
some of the American writers whom he 
accounts so; but it is chiefly from know- 
ing the field better that we should claim 
to discover more wheat among the tares 
than he. For instance, he does not 
name among American novelists cer- 
tain writers whom we should hold 
equal, and even superior, to that very 
high average of English writers which 
mostly surpasses our own. He does not 
mention Mr. Brand Whitlock, who, be- 
fore he became part of contemporary 
history, made himself known among us 
as the author of books of unique char- 
acter and quality; he does not mention 
Mr. Henry B. Fuller or Mr. Will Payne, 
whose novels we count among our best, 
or that other Chicago fictionist, Miss 
Edith Wyatt, whose delicate wit and 
humor qualify her to rank with Miss 
Jewett. He seems not to know the work 
of Miss Alice Brown, sometimes almost 
of the same high level. It is not possible 
for a critic at Mr. Garnett’s distance to 
know of other writers whose one or two 
books (like Miss Lucy Pratt, with her 
Stories of a Sanctified Town) scarcely 
make them known even to their neigh- 
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bors here; but to the lover of one’s coun- 
try such names are precious, and not 
unknown. Still more precious and still 
less unknown to the literary patriot are 
such names as those of Georg Schock 
and Mrs. Martin, very artistic students 
of the Pennsylvania German life; Mrs. 
Stanbery Watts, whose remarkable nov- 
els reflect the life of central Ohio as it 
was a generation or two ago; and the ex- 
traordinary renaissance of literary Cali- 
fornia in the fiction of Mrs. Kathleen 
Norris. A like specialization in the 
South, where the brave beginnings after 
the Civil War seemed to end with Mr. 
Cable’s masterly work, has given us the 
highly imaginative, self-evidently truth- 
ful books of Mr. Will N. Harben. Other 
names probably escape our glance over 
a field topographically so vast, but we 
would not leave out mention of such 
study of the ewige Jude by the ewige 
Jude (translate ewig Eternal, not Wan- 
dering) as Mr. Montague Glass’s por- 
traiture of the New York Jew, in his Pot- 
ash and Perlmutter sketches. 

We own that these names are not 
many, and they may well have been 
lost to the friendliest eye at Mr. Gar- 
nett’s distance, among those of the crude 
and inept multitude which overwhelms 
them. This multitude we willingly leave 
to the condemnation of a judge so just 
as he, but we feel bound to come to 
our self-defense in what we think his 
mistaken censure. We can affirm from 
the remembrance of our own part in 
greeting the first proofs of Stephen 
Crane’s talent that he was valued by 
our criticism long before he was known 
in England; his Red Badge of Courage 
was almost the best-seller of its day, 
possibly because it was his worst book. 
So was Harold Frederick first valued 
here; as, for the matter of that, Walt 
Whitman was, in the full measure of 
his merit long before that Titan had 
any worship in England. He was a cult, 
and himself a high priest of the cult, 
among our sanguine youth of sixty years 
ago, on the ground he sprang from. No, 
the fault seems not to be with our criti- 
cism, tacit or explicit, which is faithful, 
and even astonishingly intelligent and 
alert, when we consider how small effect 
for good it has had upon the “state of 
polite learning” among us. Somehow, 
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the public, call it a Pegasus of some new 
breed, or only the old familiar wild ass 
of the desert always preferring thistles 
to any more nourishing diet, has got 
the bit between its teeth and is having 
the time of its life. Apparently it is 
having what it always wanted and pined 
for when fed with truth and beauty. 
Beauty, indeed, it is getting in the phys- 
ical form of its literature. Once the 
rubbish which apparently cannot glut it 
was as outwardly as it is still inwardly re- 
pellent to cultivated taste, but now these 
crude messes of folly are very alluring to 
the eye. At a time when in the old 
sense a book has ceased to be a book, a 
thing to be cherished and held dear 
lifelong for the happiness it has given, 
our preposterous literary merchandise is 
very pretty. It is well printed on ap- 
parently good paper, and pleasingly 
bound, and sold at a price which ought 
to be a warrant of quality; with the help 
of the potent half-tone and the color 
press it is illustrated, even to the outer- 
most coverings, with pictures which, 
whether they represent the chief char- 
acters kissing or shooting or stabbing 
one another, catch and keep the eye; the 
counters where it lies are as banks of 
lovely flowers to the casual glance, with 
no outward hint of the ferment under- 
neath, or the fell arts of the publicity 
forcing them to their illusory bloom. 

What is to be done about it? Ap- 
parently not much, if anything, at once. 
A certain amount of general intelligence, 
of common-schooling, has brought the 
thing about; more general intelligence 
which shall be particular, and more com- 
mon-schooling which shall be uncom- 
mon, must put it past. There is no 
other hope; but by trying for it our pub- 
lic can have better taste, just as it can 
have better manners, which it is equal- 
ly wanting in, when it tries for them. 
It is possible that some day this mighty 
American nation of ours—which is never 
stupid for long, though it is often so 
ignorant and credulous—will realize to 
its kindly observers in literature, as it 
has from time to time in politics, Lin- 
coln’s axiom that “though you can fool 
some of the people all of the time, and all 
of the people some of the time, you 
cannot ool all of the people all of the 
time. 


Even in this glad event we shall prob- 
ably not revert to the ideals of the time 
when Mr. Garnett thinks our fiction 
was at its best, and when we should 
have to own, as we must now, its inferior- 
ity to the English in purpose and per- 
formance. We do not see how it can be 
worse than it mostly is, though perhaps it 
can, but we think we do see how it is al- 
ready better than it has been, with signs 
of even greater amelioration. So fine 
and strong a talent as Mr. Booth Tar- 
kington’s has its sins of romanticism in the 

ast to answer for; but whoever reads 
bis very powerful fiction lately current in 
these pages must own that he is atoning 
for far worse transgressions than can be 
laid to his charge. Certain passages in 
it are of the highest mastery; the char- 
acterization is as fine and close where it 
need be, as it is boldly and pitilessly out- 
right where it need be. Here we have a 
master indeed who need not fear com- 
parison, in those high moments, with 
the great masters—F rench, Spanish, and 
Russian—of the great times forty years 
ago, or with those outdated Americans 
whom Mr. Garnett generously remem- 
bers. He is doing his splendid work, we 
realize with anxiety, at his peril, for will 
the public, can the public, of a best- 
seller follow him from the thick atmos- 
phere where it breathes freest into the 
subtle ether where nature and art are 
one? 

As for Mr. Ernest Poole, he seems to 
have begun by burning his ships behind 
him in The Harbor, as he calls his first 
novel—his great novel, as we must at once 
call it. Here is no appeal to the emo- 
tional public which he must begin to 
outlive before he can begin to live for 
that public which keeps men long alive. 
He begins with an instant appeal to that 
public, and he takes up the epical study 
of American conditions where Frank 
Norris left it after falteringly feeling his 
way to it, through much unreal work. 
The large design of that great true- 
dreamer was the Wheat: the wheat in 
the California fields where it grew, the 
wheat in the Pit where Chicago gam- 
bled for it, the wheat in hungry Europe 
where it was to be eaten. ) 4 we all 
lamentably know, he did not live to 
complete his mighty trilogy; but the 
design of Mr. Poole, whose epic pivots 
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EDITOR’S 





upon the harbor of New York, is splen- 
didly perfected in a book which must 
make him known as the latest in the line 
of novelists who have made the Amer- 
‘can name worthy to rank with the best 
of the English names dear to the English 
friend so faithful in the just shame he 
owns for our decadence. 

We read far into Mr. Poole’s story 
before we ceased (if we have ever quite 
ceased) to regret that he should have 
chosen the minor autobiographical form 
instead of the major narrative form for 
his story of The Harbor. That choice 
seemed to promise or threaten a sub- 
jective rather than an objective treat- 
ment of his material; we must be al- 
ways seeing it, feeling it, through the 
supposed narrator. But success con- 
vinces, and we are bound to say that Mr. 
Poole has wonderfully managed, without 
violating the strict autobiographical law, 
to paint The Harbor in its vast entirety: 
to the eyes of the old idealist w ho hoped 
to make and keep it the greatest harbor 
in the world through the dominance of 
the American sailing-ship; of the scien- 
tific idealist who was making and in- 
tending to make it supreme by fitting 
it to the furtherance of the modern 
methods; of the economic idealist who 
hoped to make it the scene of the victory 
of want and work over the commer- 
cialized forces which had enslaved them. 
Mr. Poole powerfully portrays them all, 
and the women who come, for their weal 
or woe, into the circle of their activities, 
the vortex, the maelstrom of them; but 
he never forgets that the protagonist, the 
hero of his tale, is The Harbor itself. 
This central fact is kept before the 
reader by no mechanical stress, but by 
the perfectly natural relation of the 
different individualities to the vast unit. 
There is, of course, love interest in it, 
and much sweet and dear love-making, 
married love and parent love, such as 
would afford small scope for the graphic 
art of the magazines and the book covers 
which sometimes makes one almost 


wish back the chaste days in Boston 
when a ship’s captain was set in the 
stocks for his “lewd and indecent be- 
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havior” in publicly kissing his wife on 
his return from a three years’ voyage. 

The love interest comes into Mr. 
Poole’s story as it comes into life, but 
the human interest is the whole which 
transcends this part of it, and prevails 
at every moment. The story is long 
enough to let people grow old and older 
in it, and the witness of our civilization, 
social and esthetic and economic, will 
be impressed by its fidelity to the facts 
in the case. The supposed narrator is 
a literary idealist who goes from college 
to Paris to “study” literature, but comes 
home to work on the newspapers and to 
write near-literature for the magazines 
in the form of “glory stories” about 
captains of industry, the moment of 
muck-raking being provisionally past. 
But he keeps always his purpose of writ- 
ing a novel, and he is true t2 it through 
all the vicissitudes of his relation to The 
Harbor, and after the great strike of 
want and work against capital has been 
broken, and the heart of humanity ap- 
parently with it. The scenes of the 
strike and the portraits of the leaders 
and followers are nervously but not hys- 
terically painted; and throughout the 
storm of energies and interests and 
ideals there are rifts in the clouds that 
let us see the idyllic, the domestic peace- 
fulness of the simple life of The Harbor 
on the barges which show themselves 
along the river-fronts to whoever has 
eyes to see and brains behind his eyes. 
‘The book is not a polemic; the faith and 
hope of the author are too profound for 
any manner of fighting; they reach even 
to the fulfilment of the socialistic prom- 
ise of peace, silent as yet in the artillery 
battles of the great war. 

It is an epic, this story, in spite of its 
autobiographic form, and if the large- 
mirded critic who has lately so gener- 
ously despaired of us will read it, we 
think he will take heart of hope from it. 
But who can forecast the conclusions of 
criticism? We ourselves scarcely know 
what to think of most books when we 
have read them, and shall we prophesy 
what another will think of a book which 


he has not even seen yet? 














RISTOTLE, in his critical analy- 
sis of the tragic drama, which 


was the creative fiction of his 
time, treated sympathy as a sentiment 
—fear and pity moving the audience 
through the situations of a plot which 
reached the climax of tense agonism and 
fatal entanglement, and was then re- 
solved and loosened—in this relaxation 
fulfilling its function of emotional pur- 
gation. In his treatise “On Poetry” 
Aristotle did not get beyond Tragedy, 
and we do not know in what terms he 
would have defined the Epic and Com- 
edy. We do know how jealously the 
Tragic Muse guarded her own realm, ex- 
cluding any touch of humor or amusing 
circumstance, and how closely for a long 
time she clung to the altar and to the 
sacred air of the temple. 

We see what relaxation of this old 
tension there must have been before 
there could be such a thing as Shake- 
spearian tragedy—and how infinitely 
much more before there could be such a 
thing as modern fiction. 

We should be mistaken if we were to 
distinguish between Greek Tragedy and 
the most eminent examples of modern 
fiction — most eminent the examples 
must be to justify such a comparison— 
by making sympathy in the appeal of 
Greek Tragedy merely an emotional sen- 
timent, while in that of the greatest mod- 
ern fiction it is exalted into a psychical 
sense. Aristotle’s definition was far from 
adequate—excluding the essential back- 
ground of faith already fixed in the 
Hellenic imagination before the senti- 
ments of fear and pity were aroused by 
what passed in the foreground on the 
stage. he fear and pity were incidental 
to that psychical background, deriving 
therefrom their whole effect and signifi- 
cance. In the mind of Aristotle, who 
was neither religious nor poetic, as the 
dramatist had to be, these sentiments 
were all that moved the audience; sym- 
pathy as a psychical sense—the prime 
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mover — was eliminated. All that the 
Athenians believed—their sense of in- 
visible reality, however obscured be- 
cause of the limitations closing around 
a faith as yet unclarified—was, within 
these bounds, psychical—a creation of 
the soul. Aristotle was a keen observer 
and analyst, but here was something not 
open to observation or subject to analy- 
sis, yet predominant in every construc- 
tion of the creative imagination. 

Now, in modern fiction, beginning 
with George Eliot, the masters of the 
art have mainly appealed to the sensi- 
bility of readers through sympathy as a 
psychical sense. Hardy, Meredith, Con- 
rad, Sir Gilbert Parker, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, Tolstoy, Anatole France, and, 
in America, Howells, James, Edith 
Wharton, Margaret Deland, and Booth 
Tarkington, are eminent examples of 
novelists who are interpreters of the 
human spirit in, a sense that Richard- 
son, Fielding, Sterne, Scott, Jane Austen, 
Thackeray, and Dickens were not. 
They do not depend for their supreme 
interest upon the intricacies and dé- 
nouements of plot, upon the sentiments 
of fear and pity, or any other pri- 
mary emotion, not even that of ro- 
mantic love. They are humanists rather 
than humanitarians; they have a sense 
of life and the world as a whole, and not 
merely views of them seen partially and 
in logical relations. 

In these respects the fiction of the last 
sixty years—so much of it as is creatively 
interpretative of the human spirit—is 
distinctly in contrast not only with all 
earlier fiction, but with nearly all that is 
contemporary. The period indicated— 
the last sixty years—is itself, wholly 
apart from fiction, pre-eminently psy- 
chical as compared with any other in 
human history, and we have therefore 
chosen to contrast with it the most typ- 
ically psychical period in the thought, 
faith, and art of the Western World be- 
fore the Christian era. We have chosen 
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EDITOR’S 


Greek Tragedy as the ancient counter- 

part to recent creative modern fiction, 
t as we should, in philosophy, revert 
Plato as the pre-Christian counter- 
rt of Bergson and William James. 

The alliance of creative imagination 
vith faith is evident in Greek Tragedy. 
lhe idea of absolute Destiny, or Neces- 

y, which in Hellenic faith was softened 
by the gracious mediatory functions of 
such mythical personages as Demeter, 
\thene, and Hermes, was intensified by 
the tragic dramatist for the greater im- 

ssiveness of the situation and the 

ted story; but he only followed the 

nd on which the story was based, 
ettering the instruction, perhaps. As we 
have said, what was already believed 
is to hidden Reality was the background 
held in common by the dramatist and 
his audience—the ground of a sympathy 
transcending but interpenetrating any 
emotions awakened by the stage repre- 
sentation. 

lt may seem strange to say that the 
alliance of imagination with faith—that 

faith as “the substance of things 
hoped for and the evidence of things not 
seen” —is as close in the masters of mod- 
ern fiction in the period we have speci- 
hed as it was in A‘schylus, though the 
sense of the hidden Reality is so differ- 
ent. Not so different, it would seem, in 
Hardy and Conrad. There is something 
in Hardy’s Tess and in Conrad’s Chance, 
modern as these novels are in texture— 
something in their background—closer 
to the antique than to the modern psy- 
chical sense. But there is this variation 
that we are impressed by the sense of 
Inevitability rather than by that of 
Necessity. The other novelists men- 
tioned, as representative of a new order 
of fiction in which imagination exploits 
the country of the soul, more fully re- 
spond to the modern sense of Reality, 
which, in the sensibility of their readers 
as in their own, is the background of 
their dramatic presentment. 

This sense is something apart from 
the technical art of story-writing, and 
has no place in the academic criticism 
of that art; it is indeed absent from 
nearly all fiction, even in our time. The 
novelist who makes it the ground of his 
appeal has the freedom of the whole 
world of material open to all others, and 
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the more of it he has at his command, 
the better for his art and his large 
purpose. The psychical sense permeates 
all the elements of life as the hypothet- 
ical ether permeates the material uni- 
verse, but the writer of fiction who draws 
from this hidden source informs these 
elements with a grace, a bounty, and a 
truth beyond the possibilities of con- 
scious art. His creations are in the field 
of wonder. 

Life only is creative, and every living 
thing is in this field of wonder. There 
is no formula for the alchemy which 
shapes a flower or the members of our 
bodies, no rational scheme for any life- 
process. Psychical life—its power and 
sensibility—cannot be expressed in log- 
ical or even psychological terms. It is 
supraconscious. It is the eternal ground 
of faith and art and also of creative 
Reason—the Reason that is in life-pro- 
cedure, something quite distinct from 
any reason of it or for it. 

This life of the spirit is the very breath 
of creative art. It is beyond the reach 
of conscious effort and intellection, of 
all artifice and invention. Without this 
breath from the Beyond, the world of 
our making, though we achieved perfec- 
tion in the making of it in all our con- 
ventions, in the ethical adjustment of 
all human wisible relations, establishing 
liberty, self-control, and social justice, 
yet this finished order, lacking nothing 
for its rational completeness, would lack 
everything of the fullness wherefor we 
cherish it in all its imperfectness. 

As creative in faith and art, we live in 
two worlds the life of the soul. The 
embodiments of art have always been 
those of faith—of the psychical sense of 
eternity expressed in the terms of time 
by the creative imagination. These 
terms have undergone transformations 
more wonderful and of quite another 
kind than those of Science in its pro- 
gressive disclosures of Nature. Thus we 
have come to a psychical sense which 
dispenses with images and symbols; 
which is independent of ritual, formu- 
listic dogma, and ecclesiastic authority; 
which is universal in its essential truth; 
and which draws no line of separation 
between the sacred and the secular. It 
is the common heritage of humanity— 
we cannot hold the sky in severalty as 
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we hold the earth. It is not a religious 
sense as religion is usually understood, 
but it is our faith, hope, and love in 
their eternal ground. 

Sympathy, then, as a psychical sense, 
is not foreshortened so as to be inclosed 
within a system of ethics or within the 
walls of our conventions. It knows not 
justice any more than life knows that 
formal attribute or any order based upon 
it. It is the breath of creative life from 
the source of that life. 

This sympathy is the background of 
creative fiction. In the foreground, as 
on the Greek tragic stage, passes the 
dramatic movement, involving senti- 
ments and interests common to human 
nature but developed in the complex re- 
lations of our modern social organiza- 
tion. To the story-writer who merely 
simulates life, making out of its elements 
a social document, and whose sole object 
is the entertainment of his readers, this 
foreground is sufficient, and it will seem 
sufficient to a very large audience. But 
this simulated life is foreshortened—the 
story has only the strength of the ele- 
ments evoked and the strain of its plot. 
Creative fiction lets life in from beyond 
these limitations, and all that is within 
them is in its light transfigured with- 
out losing its human guise. The range 
of pathos and humor is expanded. 
Sympathy as a spiritual power is a 
mighty solvent, melting the walls of con- 
vention and the barriers between classes: 
it does not divide, but unites mankind. 
Yielding a larger satisfaction than mere 
entertainment, this order of fiction easily 
dispenses with much that the formal 
technique of the art demands—with the 
strain of plot, the exaggeration of pas- 
sion and incident, and external impres- 
siveness. Its value lies in intimacy. 

That which is intimate to the soul has 
the quality of eternal reality which is the 
quality of beauty, grace, and truth. Our 
experience, individual and social, is 
limited and partial, but it is open to a 
sympathy which is of the whole, limit- 
less and all-comprehending; happily, 
having its way with us, casting out hate 
as well as fear. 

Any new inspiration from this source 
enters into human existence, recreating 
it, translating its terms, bringing it into 
greater reasonableness, tolerance, and 


comprehension before it can enter into 
our art—even into the art of fiction, 
which, more than any other, blends with 
our life and is plastic to its spirit. 

The possibilities of this art, in so 
large a field, are only beginning to be 
realized. The fiction into which life 
enters, expressed in living terms, where- 
fore it is creative, whatever its theme. 
whether it be Frank Norris’s dealing 
with the market-place, or Robert Her- 
rick’s portraying the social scene, or 
Mrs. Deland’s depicting Old Chester, 
with Dr. Lavendar as a pervasive pres- 
ence, is a small proportion of the vast 
totality. The “society” novel does not 
belong to this order, nor that kind of 
realism which presents what Henry 
James calls “a slice of life.” 

The term psychical, as applied to the 
sense of life and the world which is char- 
acteristic of creative fiction, has no rela- 
tion to the objects of “psychical re- 
search”; it has no mystical aspect. It 
implies an interpretation of life through 
a sympathy which transcends but does 
not exclude elemental sentiment. Noth- 
ing human is alien to genius. 

Nor is creative fiction of the “serious” 
sort. It is not an experiment with the 
reader’s conscience, with his pity, or 
with his fears. Rather it is an invita- 
tion of his soul to happy and buoyant 
adventure, not promising to take him 
to any particular haven, though, as if 
by chance, it may bring him to many, 
yet mainly keeping offshore—especially 
avoiding the reefs of social problems. 
The art of this seamanship is hidden, 
as that of a voyageur used to the 
elements. 

Wherever life enters there is freedom 
and joy. Pathos is inseparable from all 
mortal things; it is even a part of hu- 
mor. The story has always been rife 
with it and always will be; but fiction 
that liberates the soul lightens sorrow 
and gives wings to care. Life that flows 
and flies is the solvent of all stresses. 
Therefore the creative imagination un- 
dauntedly meets and blends with all 
that is human—uncondemning, com- 
panionable. It offers no plans for the 
reformation of society. Its power for 
transformation is a leverage from be- 
yond individual and collective conscious- 
ness, yet intimate to the soul. 
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Twenty-three Dollars 


BY HOWARD BRUBAKER 


EACHY made his announcement on 
Friday night as soon as all the 
boarders had assembled for dinner 
for although we were unanimous in 

mplaining of Mrs. Simpson’s meals, we were 
) unanimous in eating the same). He did 
t accuse anybody present, Beachy said; 
only mentioned it in order that all might 
ke due precautions. Also he wanted it 
understood that it was a trivial matter, as 
here were many things in life more impor- 
int than money. But the fact remained 
hat he had been 
»bbed of twenty- 
nree dollars. 
“Lam careless 

about such matters, 

[ suppose,” he said. 

“T put the money 

into the top drawer 

f my chiffonnier 

among my things 

and forgot about it 

for the time. To- 

day when | came to 

look for it, it 


” 


was 
gone. 

There was 
silence for a mo- 
ment, t h en Mrs. 
Simpson spoke ofh- 
cially from the head 
of the table. 

“T am very, very 


dead 


sorry, Mr. Beachy, HAD NEVER HEARD 


because such a thing 

has never occurred 

in my house before.” One gathered that if 
twenty-three dollars had disappeared fre- 
quently she could have viewed the matter 
more calmly.. “I shall do all I can to help 
you find the culprit. Of course, if any 
party had made an overdue and much- 
needed remittance, I should have something 
to go on.” 

\t this unnecessary turn of the conversa- 
tion I felt some confusion and thought it 
best to confine my gaze to my soup. Al- 
though ] was expecting certain funds to 
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arrive at any time (twenty-nine dollars, in 
round numbers), it was an open secret that 
I was for the moment somewhat in arrears. 
Mrs. Simpson seldom made any mysteries of 
such matters. 

I felt boarders’ eves fastened upon me; 
also I fancied I saw my neighbor, Miss 
Willard, grasp her soup-spoon firmly, as 
though in response to Beachy’s suggestion 
that all should take precautions. ‘lo make 
matters worse, Carem said, distinctly: 

“Any one who pays his board now will be 

a suspicious charac- 
ter.” 
Feeling that my 
silence was unfor- 
tunate, I turned to 
Beachy and asked, 
so that all might 
hear: 
“Did you make 
a sorough thearch a 
This error, slight as 
it was, seemed to 
increase the feeling 
against me, for all 
laughed openly. 
Without waiting 
for dessert (I do 
not care greatly for 
rice- pudding, any- 
how), I excused my- 
self and escaped to 
my room. Almost 
A CASI at once I realized 

that this move was 

a mistake; it was 
both a confession of guilt and an opportu- 
nity for my fellow-boarders to destroy my 
character at leisure. I could not zo back 
to the table, however, for fear of entering 
while somebody was making uncomplimen- 
tary remarks about me. 

Che longer I thought about it, the more 
I resented Carem’s uncalled-for suggestion, 
and the more importance I attached to it. 
There were four rooms on the top floor of 
the boarding-house—Beachy’s, Carem’s, my 
own, and another which was occupied by 
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‘a party named Josling.” Mrs. Simpson 
always referred to him in this slightly con- 
temptuous way because he was not a boarder, 
but only a roomer—though she always said 
there was no profit in running the table with 
everything so high. Josling did not count 
in any of our activities. On several occa- 
sions | talked with him while waiting for 
Carem to get out of the bath-tub, and found 
him quite an agreeable party, even though 
only a roomer. Of the remaining three of 
us, eliminate Beachy himself—who would, of 
course, not steal his own tw enty-three dollars, 
little as he cared for money. Carem seemed 
to eliminate himself by his ready attack upon 
me. I could see the net drawing more and 
more tightly about me. I grew so gloomy 
about my lost reputation that I soon locked 
the door and turned out my light. When 
there was a knock at my door I refused to 
answer—and this, I supposed when it was 
too late, was also a mistake. 

At meals the next day my agony in- 
creased, for, as though by agreement, every- 
body avoided the subject of money. True, 
Carem, during a heated argument with Tib- 
bot upon some subject, offered to bet him 
twenty-three dollars, but he at once became 
self-conscious, as one who has made a break. 
Miss Willard relieved the embarrassing situa- 
tion by asking: 

“What makes you think Mr. Tibbot has 
twenty-three dollars? Ain’t you awful?” 

Another evening of brooding—I brooded 
without interruption this time because the 
other top-floor denizens had gone out, as was 
the pleasing Saturday-night custom of those 
who had money—and | came to a stern 
resolution. My reputation for integrity was 
very dear to me, and it had carried me 
through some hard places—it had carried me 
out of one hard place, too, because my em- 
ployer said | was too blame fond of the 
truth to be a clerk in a real-estate office. So 
I was willing to go to any length to recover 
my lost reputation. 

Carem came home late that night. From 
my darkened room I heard him close his 
door, but noted with pleasure that he did 
not lock it. I waited an hour, then very 
cautiously opened my own door, went down 
the hall in slippered feet and entered Carem’s 
room. To my delight, he was sleeping loudly. 
With infinite care and with a knowledge 
based upon frequent observation of his ac- 
tions on pay-nights, I crept to the clothes 
that were hanging over the chair, found his 
pocket-book, and took it to the window 
whence the beam from an electric light en- 
tered the room. I found, to my pleasure, a 
number of bills there, and abstracted two 
tens and a five. As I had thought out my 
plan with characteristic thoroughness, leav- 


ing nothing to chance, I put into the purse 
two dollars of my own as change, replaced it, 
and safely regained my room. 

After a reasonable time I stole to Beac! 
room—though I do not like the word sto! 
resolved to break in and restore the twenty 
three dollars. I do not know what this pr 
ess is called; apparently it is so rare that it 
has never been given a name. Perhaps ‘ 
burglary” would be a good word. ( 
“burglessness.” Here I met an unexpect 
difficulty, for the door was locked; Beac! 
it seemed, had taken his own advice serious 
The folly of locking the stable after the hor 
was stolen never appealed to me with such 
force as it did that night. Suppose some- 
body wanted to sneak around in the middle 
of the night and restore the animal. 

With a heavy heart I returned to my room 
I had not counted upon being conscience- 
stricken over what I had done. It was in no 
sense peculation; the two dollars chang: 
guaranteed that. It was simply transferring 
the loss from one person to another and savy- 
ing an innocent man’s reputation in the bar- 
gain. For when Beachy announced that his 
money had turned up, all suspicion would 
at once be removed from me. True, Carem 
might then try to connect me with his loss, 
but that charge would hardly carry weight 
And now I, who had risked all in defenss 
of my integrity, had become, temporarily, a 
thief! 

Sleepless with anxiety over my lowered 
moral state, | evolved the idea of watching 
Beachy’s room and slipping in while he was 
taking his morning bath. Accordingly, | 
spent an hour or so on Sunday morning 
peering through the crack in my door. At 
last Beachy came out in his bath-robe, but 
at that moment who should also appear but 
Carem. As Beachy won the race to the tub, 
Carem was left in the hall as though to pre- 
vent any one’s making presents to Beachy. 
Then, of course, when Beachy came out he 
acted as his own guard. I could now have 
slipped into-Carem’s room and returned th: 
money, but why undo all my good work? | 
might have given it to the party named 
Josling, but there was no point in that; he 
would only have spent it in some restaurant. 
So I had to wait for a better opportunity. 

Carem did not say anything at breakfast 
about his loss. I thought this strange at 
first; then the solution came to me all at 
once. It was Carem who had stolen Beachy’s 
money; and when the identical sum was 
taken from him he assumed that Beachy 
had chosen that way of reimbursing himself 
without a public scandal. This discovery 
made me feel very comfortable, for I realized 
that I had not only cleared my own reputa- 
tion, but had also righted a wrong—or would 
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t one as soon as I could unburglarize 

ichy’s room. 

\t last I got the opportunity I sought. 

sie was putting Beachy’s room to rights, 

t for a while kept so close to: her work 

t a person could not have brought in 

n two dollars without being seen. Pres- 

tly she so far relaxed her vigilance as to 

somewhere for towels. I rushed in, stuck 

e roll of bills into the top drawer of 

ichy’s chiffonnier among some socks, and 

it a quick retreat to my own room, an 
nest man who could now look the whole 
rid in the face. 

At dinner-time I descended with a light 
eart, and entered the dining-room with 
ead erect, with a smile and a kindly word 
f greeting for one and all. I watched 
Beachy a little nervously, thinking that at 
iny time he might have an important an- 
nouncement to make, but he continued to 
interest himself in gastronomic matters. 
\fter the soup was disposed of the announce- 
ment came—but it was not from Beachy. 


Carem announced that money had disap- 
peared, not from his drawer, but from his 
very pocket-book. 

Mrs. Simpson was again pained, although 
she could not say this time that it had never 
happened in her house before. 

‘At how much do you estimate your loss, 


Mr. Carem?” she asked. 

“T know exactly,” Carem replied. “Twen- 
ty-three dollars.” There was a murmur of 
astonishment at this coincidence, giving way 
to positive incredulity when Carem added: 


HE DRAMATICALLY DROPPED 


THE M 
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“The strange part of it is that the thief 
left change so as to make it exactly twenty- 
three. Who ever heard of a burglar making 
change?” 

Mr. Tibbot—who was a floor-walker, and 
a man of wide experience in crime—said he 
had never heard of such a case 

At first | was greatly surprised at this 
development, because | had made up my 
mind that Carem would say nothing; but 
presently I realized that such a course would 
have been an admission of guilt and that his 
only salvation was to brazen it out. Soon 
I perceived that Beachy was being covered 
with confusion, and that sly glances were 
being turned in his direction. It was obvious 
that Beachy was being mentally accused of 
taking back the money that Carem had 
originally stolen from him. It is a curious 
fact that when I was innocent of all wrong 
I was under suspicion, and when I had com- 
mitted an act of possibly doubtful character 
I was relieved of all blame. 

Two days passed and it grew increasingly 
evident that Beachy and Carem were not on 
terms of intimacy; at meals they no longer 
abused each other, and they had ceased 
squabbling in the top-floor hal! over the turn 
at the bath. This politeness of theirs de- 
pressed me greatly because, as the landlady 
would have put it, such*a thing had never 
happened in her house before. I was nervous 
and not nearly so care-free and happy as a 
man with a clean reputation ought to be. 

On Tuesday night something occurred that 
plunged me into the deepest gloom. After a 
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MAY SAY | SBARCHED IT CAREFULLY 


silence of two days, Beachy made an an- 
nouncement, but not the one | had almost 
given up expecting him to make. 

‘I have found my twenty-three dollars,” 
he said. “It was in the second drawer; not, 

[ thought, in the top. It is all just as I 
left it.” Here Beachy (who had once con- 
fided to me his ambitions in regard to the 
stage) reached into his pocket and dramat- 
ically dropped the money on the table. 
“Two tens—two ones—and a dollar’s worth 
of silver.” 

| was utterly astounded at this disclosure. 
In my effort to clear myself I had committed 
a great injustice to Carem, who now sat 
glaring at Beachy. I could not confess my 
own share in the matter without being mis- 
understood. There was nothing left to me 
except to commit two new depredations to 
recover Carem’s twenty-three dollars for 
him. And as Carem, since his loss, had 
also taken to locking the stable, I had to 
reckon with two bolted doors and two sus- 
picious men. 

Chis proved to be an unjust thought, how- 
ever, as far as Beachy was concerned; he had 


resumed his faith in hun 
nature and had grown care! 
about his door. It would 
easier to take the money f; 
him than to give it to Car 
When he was out for the e 
ning, I slipped in and with 
beating heart examined his t 
drawer—in fact, I may say 
searched it carefully. 1 
money was not there! 

Dazed and disheartened, I ; 
turned to my room. Two da 
passed and neither of the me 
had made any new announc 
ments. ‘The suspense was wear 
ing upon me frightfully. 

Now came my long-delayed 


lars. Mrs. Simpson undoubted 
ly needed my money, but | 
was brought up as an honest 
man, and this was a luxury | 
could not afford. With vigilance and wit! 
the skill acquired by practice, I finally suc 
ceeded in entering Carem’s room and resto 
ing to him the twenty-three dollars. What 
had become of his own twenty-three I did 
not know; it did not matter now. By my 
first act I had cleared my reputation; by 
my second, my conscience. 

The next night at dinner Carem announced 
that his money had mysteriously reappeared 

“T wish to apologize publicly to Beachy,” 
he said, “for things I may have thought 
As for the real culprit, I am glad he has seen 
the error of his ways and returned both sums 
to their owners—for | have an idea now 
that Beachy’s money took a brief vacation 
also. I, for one, cherish no resentment, and 
I hope this will be a lesson to him and that 
henceforth he will lead a better life.” 

Beachy echoed this sentiment, but insisted 
upon taking some blame upon himself. 

“TI am so careless in money matters,” h¢ 
said. “For example, only a few days ago | 
found in my drawer some bills that I had en- 
tirely forgotten putting there. I do not know 
exactly how much it was, but I am sure, 
Carem, that it would pay the cost of : 
celebration of our restored friendship.” 

Thus by reason of my generous and expen- 
sive act I had incurred the suspicion of steal- 
ing and restoring both sums. And now I was 
not even invited to the party of which I was 
in reality the host. 

Mrs. Simpson began to speak, and I looked 
forward eagerly to her verdict. 

“T want to apologize, too,” she said, “for 
certain suspicions I have entertained.” It 
was coming now—the vindication, the re- 
habilitation. “From the first I always sus- 
pected the party named Josling.” 
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remittance of twenty-nine dol- 
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«“* Are two heads 


better than one ?”’ 





The Only Way 
ARS. CARNES had a new maid, and 


while she went on a day’s motor trip 
she ventured to leave the children in charge 
of the girl. 

“Well, Annie,” asked the mistress, on 
her return, ““how did the children behave 
during my absence? Nicely, I hope.” 

“Nicely, indade, mum,” replied the girl; 
“but at the end they fought terribly, mum.” 

“Fought,” exclaimed Mrs. Carnes. “Why, 
\nnie, why did they fight?” 

“To decide, mum,” said Annie, 
was behavin’ th’ best.” 


i 
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A Matter of Habit 


IS appeal seemed so genuine that Mrs. 
Miller furnished the “down and out” 
applicant with a generous meal. 

She stood watching him for a moment 
while the pity she felt for the poor unfor- 
tunate expressed itself in her motherly eyes. 

“Why do you stick out the middle finger 
of your right hand so straight while you are 
eating?’ she queried. “‘ Was it ever broken?” 

“No, ma’am,” answered the tramp, as he 
hungrily devoured the things set before him, 
“but during my haleyon days I wore a 
diamond ring on that finger, and old habits 
cling to one, you know.” 


Untold 
Walter had heard the expres- 
‘untold wealth,” and was con- 
siderably puzzled as to its meaning. That 
evening when his father came home, how- 
ever, he became enlightened as to the 
definition. 
“Father,” 
wealth?” 
“The property you keep from the in- 
come-tax list, my son.” 


Yo NG 


sion 


said he, “what is untold 


Within His Scope 


OUNG Arthur, the pride of the family, 

had been attending school all of six 
weeks, and his devoted parent thought it 
was high time he should find out how things 
were running. So he asked one afternoon 

“And what did my little son learn about 
this morning?” 

“Oh, a mouse. 
about mouses.” 

“That’s the boy. 
spell mouse?” 

It was then that Arthur gave promise of 
being an artful dodger. He paused medi- 
tatively for a moment, then said: 

“Father, I guess I was wrong. It wasn’t 
a mouse teacher was telling us about. It 
was a rat.” 


Miss Wilcox told us all 
Now 


how do you 
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FALLING AVIATOR: “Just my luck ! 
The doctor told me only yesterday not 
9 


on any account to get my feet wet 


No Precedent 

RS. LEWIS had made it a practice 

every night just before bedtime to read 
some verses from the Bible to her little 
ones. Among those verses which she par- 
ticularly endeavored to impress on their 
young minds was, “Whosoever smiteth 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also.” 

Che following morning Jack came into the 
house sobbing bitterly. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 
queried the mother. 

“Sister hit me.” 

“Have vou forgotten about turning the 
other cheek?” 

**N-n-no, boo-hoo!”’ wailed Jack, “but 
I couldn’t; she hit me in the middle.” 


anxiously 
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An Adequate Reason 


HE moon was casting flickering shad 

over a pair of lovers as they sat si 
by side in Battery Park. He glanced . 
across the water and saw the statue 
Liberty in the shadowy gloom. 

cal wonder why they have its light 
small?” he broke in on the blissful silen 

“Perhaps,” answered she in a soulf 
tone, as she coquettishly tried to slip fro 
his arm, “the smaller the light the great 
the liberty.” 


No Use for It 
MBS. GIBBS had but recently returned 


from her honeymoon trip and was en- 
joying the delightful novelty of marketing 
one morning. ‘ 
“Oh yes, and I wish some butter, too, 
please,” she added. as she was about to 
leave the store. 
“Roll butter, ma’am?” queried the clerk 
“No,” returned she, promptly; “we wish 
to eat it on toast. My husband doesn’t 
care for rolls.” 
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THe One Asove: “ For goodness sake, 
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His Benefactor 
AFTER many years 
: of long and faith- 

il attendance on his 

atients, old Dr. Brown 
decided to take a much- 
needed vacation, in- 
trusting his practice 
to his son, a recent 
medical gra d uate. 
Later, when the old 
gentleman returned, 
the younger physician 
told him, among other 
things, that he had 
( ured M Iss Anthony, 
in aged and wealthy 
spinster, of her chronic 
indigestion. 

“My boy,” said the 
old gentleman, “I’m 
certainly proad of you; 
but Miss Anthony’s 
indigestion is what put 
you through college.” 


George’s Commission 
NE of the wealthy 
men of Cleveland, 
whose education is not as comprehen- 
sive as his business instinct, recently visited 
Washington and, incidentally, some of the 
historic towns of interest thereabout. 
“Here,” said a guide to him one day, 
“ right here in this room, sir, George Washing- 
ton received his first commission.” 
Whereupon the Clevelander brightened 
up. “Do you happen to know,” he 
asked, “what per cent. commission it 
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was: 








[RAVELING-MAN: “ Hey! Central! you've cut me 
You must not 
ubsect of lural zerk this line 
subject Of a plural vero on this line: 


Boston CentrRAL: “ Certainly. 
tive noun as the 
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‘‘Hold your dog for you, mister ?”’ 


Not Habitual 


HE Shaw family had recently taken a 

house in the fashionable residential section 
of the city. Some weeks later an acquaint- 
ance of former years called on Mrs. Shaw and 
was viewing the treasures in the library. 

“Is your husband a_ bibliomaniac?’”’ 
queried the visitor. 

“Goodness me, no!”’ ejaculated Mrs. Shaw. 
“He never bibbles a bit. Oh, of course 
I don’t say that he wouldn’t take a little 

at his meals if the rest 
were doin’ it; but that’s 
as far as he ever goes in 
them kind of things.” 


Two Reasons 
N old 


Scotchman 

deemed it his duty 
to administer some 
sound advice to a youth 
placed under his charge. 

“Keep your temper, 
Dougal. Never quarrel 
wi’ an angry person, 
especially wi’ a woman. 
Mind ye, a soft an- 
swer's aye best. It’s 
commanded—and forby 
it makes them far mad- 
use rollec der than onything else 
you could say.” 
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PHEeRSON (whose hat has blown away): “ Mon, I wor-r-e that hat 
r matr than fower year-r-r.”” 


BysTANDER (sympathetically): ‘* /i’s too bad.” 


Mac PHERSON: 
danged thing !”’ 


“Toots! It's mebbe juist as 


weel. I aye hated the 





Over Jealous 
THE proprietor of a “ Novelty Shoppe” in 

Cleveland is a man of most excitable 
temperament, who is continually finding 
fault with his clerks for their indifference 
in the matter of consummating sales. 

Not long ago he overheard a clerk say to 
a customer, “ No, we haven’t had any for a 
long time.” The proprietor, who was stand- 
ing in the rear of the store, became furious 
at such an admission, and, advancing to the 
front of the store, glaring hercely at the 
clerk, he said to the customer: 

“We have plenty in reserve, madam; 
plenty in the stock-room.” 

The customer glanced at him wondering- 
ly, and then, to the amazement of the pro- 
prietor, gave way to uncontrolled laughter, 
and walked out. 

“What did she say to you?” demanded 
the proprietor of the clerk. 

“What did she say? Oh, we were talking 
about the weather,and she said: 

“*We haven’t had any rain lately.’ 


” 





A Pessimist 

IMOTHY McNULTY was boss of a sec- 

tion of a Southern railway which included 
several tunnels. ‘Timothy had as his guest 
Barney Mahoney, a new arrival from old 
Ireland, and together they were making an 
inspection of the road one morning. As 
they neared one of the tunnels they were 
greeted with the piercing whistle of the 
limited, and stepped aside until it had 
passed. Barney stood in open-mouthed 
wonder as the fast train neared, passed, 
and entered the tunnel at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour. 

“ Ain’t that foine!” said Timothy, as the 
last car finally disappeared. “Talk about 
yer wunderful invintions! Where’ll yer find 
anythin’ ter bate that?” 

Barney was awestruck, and it was some 
moments before he could adequately ex- 
press his thoughts. 

“Yis, Timothy, ’tis foine,”’ said he, final- 
ly, “but I was jist thinkin’ what a turrible 
thing *twould be if it should miss th’ hole!” 
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